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THE DISTRICT OF RDNGPORE. 


PART L—INTRODUCTORY. 


I.—The Coutdry. 

BnNGPOBE lies between north latitude 25° 4' and 26° 19', and east 
longitude 88° 46' and 89° 55'. It is bounded on the north by tlie 
district of Jul])i^oree, on the nortli-east by the state of Cooch Behar, 
or» tlio east by the river Brahinajiutra and the districts of Gowalpara 
and Mymensin^h, on the south by the district of Bograh, and on the 
south-west and west by the district of Dinagpjjore. 

Its greatest length from north-west ix) south-east (the rnn of the 
district) i.s 96 miles, and its greatest breadtli from east to west is 70 
miles. Its area is 8,788 scjuant miles. 

The whole country is flat ; there are no natural elevations of 
any kind. To the north are sandy plains of large extent, the remains 
of old water-courses, in the depressions of which are found loam and 
clay. The rest of the district is low, with alternate sandy and 
eai thy soil, inters])(srsed with small but numerous marshes, and quite 
half of the country is under water during th<i height of the rains. 
The dip of tJie land is from north-west to south-east, and the rivers all 
run or meander in that direction. 

'The following are the principal rivers :— 

The Brilnnapntra forms the eashu-n boundary of Knngpore, divid¬ 
ing it from Gowalpara and Myrnensingh ; but some alluvial land belong¬ 
ing to this district lies on its left bank adjoining Gowalpara. It has 
been for some years steadily encroaching on its right bank. At Chil- 
mari the police stjition has been twice removed further inland within 
tne last five years, and at Kallygunge a large brick-house, belonging 
to a Calcutta firm, which was situated more than a mite from the river 
bank, has been washed into the stream, which is stiU breaking away 
westwards. 

The 'feesta or 'Trisrota, called by the hill people the Bungu, 
descends from the Himalayas between Sikkim and Bhootan, and 
enters liungpore from Julpigoree. It has, at various times, traversed 
the whole of the district, and its old beds are to be met with everywhere. 
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It has now a south-easterly course of 110 miles within our borders, and 
falls into the Brahmaputra, six miles north of Kallygnnge. Previous 
to the year 1787, it had a south-west course, joined the Atrey river 
in the Dinagepore district, and fell into the Pudda; but during the 
great inundations of tliat year, which mark an epoch in the history of 
Kungpore, it forsook its old bed, burst into the Ghughat river, over¬ 
flowed the country, and, finally, forced an outlet through one of its old 
courses in a south-east direction into the Brahmaputra. 

Since that time it has had another change. In the early part of 
this century it forsook a westward bend of about forty miles in the 
upper part of its course, taking a less circuitous bend in the o])posite 
direction. It has since adhered to its course then formed, but with 
alarming encroachments on its sandy banks in different phic(?s. A large 
mart, Ghoramara, on the western bank, has been pushed gradually 
backward, until not a vestige remains of the village from which it takes 
its name. 

The Ghaghat passes through the centre of the district. It formerly 
branched oft' I'rom the Teesta, and, previous to tlie change in the course 
of that river last century, was an important channel of communication 
in tliese parts; the residents’ bungalows, the Company’s factories, and 
the old ca[)ital, Mahigunge, stretched along its banks; but the rush of 
the great body of water in the new Teesta starved the Ghaghat, its 
opening from the Teesta has nearly silted up, and while it still exists 
as a sluggish stream-draining surface water, a western brancrh ah)iie 
is open, leaving the bed of the old stream a stagnant marsh ot‘ five 
miles length through the station. The Ghaghat now, after a very 
circuitous course of 114 miles, passes into the Bograh district, and, 
there joining with other streams, finds its way into the Brahmaputra. 

The Kurutiya skirts the west of liungpore, and has a special 
interest from its having formed the boundary between the Kamrup 
and Bengal kingdoms at the time of the Mahabharat, and since 
then been generally the boundary of the rule of the successivcj 
Bengjxl dynasties eastward. The several changes in the course of 
the Teesta have left in the west of the district a maze of old 
water-courses and stagnant jheeh^ and it is ■well nigh impossible to 
trace the course of the former rivers. Buchiuian, who ti'avelled in 
these parts in 1809, describes as the upper part of the Kurutiya wdiat is 
now known as the Kurto river, which flows from the hills betweem the 
Mahanuddee and the Teesta, and, passing through the Julpigoree district, 
joins the Atrey in Dinageporo. The Kurutiya, as now known, takes its 
rise amongst marshes at the north-west corner of the district, and after 
forming for some distance the boundary between Rungi)ore and Dinago- 
pore, crosses Govindgunge thanuah into the Bograh district. It receives 
from the east two other streams of much more volume than itself— 
the Sarbamangla and the Juvaneshvari—the latter of which, separating 
Coondy from Sorooppore, represents, I imagine, the middle, while tlie 
Kurto stands for the upjier, course of the ancient Kurutiya. 

The other rivers to bo noticed, are the Durlah, which for part of 
its course divides liungpore from Cooch Behar, and the Sunkosh, which 
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further to the east emerj^es from Gooch Behar. Both fall into the 
Brahiiiaputra, within the limits! of the district. 

Of our rivers, only the Brahmaputra and the Teesta are navigable 
for largo boats throughout the year, but all are navigable during the 
rains. ^ 

None of the numerous or marshes, call for special notice. 

The largest is that of Burrobilla, thannah Pirgunge, which gives its 
name to a pergunnah. Several of the smaller bJieeh are situated in very 
inconvenient proximity to the civil station, forming its boundary to the 
north. 

Main roads run to all the neighbouring district towns, to wit 
Binagepore, Bograh, Julpigoreo, and Cooch Behar, and also to Bugwah 
and Kallygunge on tlie Brahmaputra. The latter is the place of call of 
the Assam steamers, and a great deal of traffic passes between it and 
llungpore town. 

The roads are all of the 3rd class, unmetalled, and traffic is with 
difficulty carried on during the rains. None of the rivers are bridged ; 
the culverts over the small streams and drains are of wood, and very 
rough structures. Th(j amount alIotte<l from the Road Fund was about a 
thi.' )f the sum the district contributed to the same by its ferry and 
ro' oils, and was altogether inadequate to our wants. Under/the 
n» .system, wherein" we shall have the spending of all our toll proceeds, 
belter results may bo ex])ee.ted. 

The tamntry is wcsll cultivated, and there are comparatively few 
w'ild jiiiimals. Leo]>ards are met with in many j>arts, but tigers are 
eonfiued to the tract lying between the Teesta aud the Brahmaputra 
rivers, and on the rhiir.<i of the hitter. Last century, elephant, rhinoceros, 
hear, and wild Imffiih), were to he met with, tn 1789, the sum of 
Rs. 000 was estimated for the year as rewards for killing tigers. In 1871, 
ooly one item of Rs. 25 was paid for killing a man-eating tiger. 
Uiiriiig tlio twelve months of 1871, 31 persons W'cre killed by wild 
aiiiuials, i. c,, 22 by tigers, 2 by pigs, and 7 children eaten by jackals ; 
while 64 died from snake-bite. 

//.—The People. 

The census returns of this year show'our population to he 2,150,179. 
Of these, 1,291,791 are M.ahommedans, 857,179 are Hindus, and 1,209 
of other religions; so that the proportion of Mahoininedans to Hindus 
is as 3 to 2. The piqmlation per square mile is 567, aud the numl>er 
of people ]>er house is 6 (58. 

All previous estimates of the population have been very wide of 
tJie mark. Our police returns belbre the census give only half the 
actual numbers, and those collected from the survey maps (1854-1860), 
from which something distantly ap})roximating to accuracy might have 
been looked for, give a result very little nearer. The ameens reported 
the number of houses in each village, and the total for the district (com¬ 
piled in this office from the maps) is, not including thannah Govind- 
gunge, which w'as surveyed in Bograh district, 206,150 houses and 
an estimated population of 1,001,116, against our present returns, 
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Gfkvind^unge excepted, of 287,650 houses and a population of 
1,963,905. 

Of earlier estimates we have the following:— 

Tn 1789, the Collector returned the po[)iilation (including Cooch 
Bohar) as 459,512. (See Appendix A, No. 1.) 'I'hia 1 have calculated 
would give for our present district, by striking out the figures relating 
to redundant and adding proportionately for deficient tracts, a popula¬ 
tion of about 400,000. 

Buchanan, in 1809, calculates the population for the district under 
the Magistrate, which iucluded present Gowalpara and Jidpigoree, to 
be 2,735,000, or 2,084,(H)0 for the district, aec-ordiiig to its present 
limits, it is difficult to come to any definite conclusion as to the increase 
of population in this district from these discrepant data. For purposes 
of comparison, the survey and the police returns most bo set aside as 
absolutely useless. Further, it is clear that Buchanan’s estimate is very 
much beyond the truth. 

According to it, the population was almost the same in 1809 as that 
of the present time, after a prosperous ])eriod of over sixty years. When 
Bnchauau went over the land it was fairly cultivated, but there was 
still a large quantity of good laud left that had not come under the 
plough; and it is out of the question to suppose that there has by(ui no 
increase of ympulation since his time. Very little land is left nneukivated 
now; the complaint all over the country is that there is not enough 
grazing ground for the cattle. 

Buchanan arrived at his figures in the following raaTmer. He 
passed through a great part, of th(i district, and from his ])ersoual observ¬ 
ation and enquiries in every (lireetiou, he made a caleulatiou of the 
quantity of cultivated land—then assuming that a plough would 
cultivate fifteen heegahs or five acres, for every plough luj counted five 
persons of agricultural ])opulation—and added to his results cortaiu 
projjortions for the non-agricultural portion of theyteoide. Now, taking 
as correct his calculation of cultivated land a very large assumption, it 
seems to me that the apporfioinneut of five persons, agricul.unil ])opula- 
tiun, to a ))lough is excessive. The families in this district arc small; the 
hoys begin early to follow the ydougli, and many are coni[)ell<Kl to 
remain unnuirried to a com})aratively late age, because the well-lo-<lo 
classes of tlie agriculturists monopolize more than their fair sh:ire<of the 
women. I think a (;alculalion of three to a plough would be much 
nearer the truth, and this would give the pojmlation in 1809, oii 
Buchanan’s data, at 1,200,000, which number tallies very lairly with 
the other facts of the case to be noticed. 

Bykuntpore, a pergunuah at the extreme north of the district, (now 
in Julpigoree), had never come under Mahommedan rule, and all accounts 
tend to show that at the time of the permanent settlement the number 
of Mahommedans in the pergunnah was iiuinerically of no account; 
yet here Hnclianan reports that he found half of the population to be 
Mahommedans, and liis return of the two ihannahs comprised in the 
pergunnah would indicate that the Mahommedans outnumbered the 
Hindus. The explanation is, that tlie Bykuut])ore llajah after the 
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settlement brought in a large number of Mahoramedan immigrants from 
Dinagepore to cultivate the waste lands, so that, as regards this part of 
the country, the population had more thiui doubled in twenty years. 
Tlie same was the case with other parts also. The generally disastrous 
period for years preceding the ])ermanent settlement had depopulated 
the country. The zemindar of Mimthoiia, chalda Futtehpore, on wliose 
estate the town of llungpore stands, represented in 1790 that' large 
tracts had become depopulated and overrun with jungle, in which there 
were tigers, buffaloes, deei^ and wild boasts of all sorts. 

Buchanan estimated that the population liad increased one-third 
during the |>receding twenty years. I would estimate the increase to 
have been such, mainly by immigration, as in many parts to double the 
I)opnl!jtion, and, taking the district as a Avhole, to give an increase of 
two-thirds on the pt)pulation of 1789. If then we calculate a further 
increase of two-thinls for the sixty-three years, between 1809 and 1872, 
w'lii(;h seems a not excessive estimate, the figures would stand thus in 
round umnbors :— 

Populatiim in 1789 ... 720.000 

Ditto 1809 ... 1,200,000 

Ditto 1872 ... 2,li)0,179 (census figures.) 

That the Collector should, in 1789, niiderstatc the hninber of the 
people was in(!vital)Ie, since it was the interest of the zeminilars to show 
us ])oor a stiitci of the laiuls as possil)le ; but one manilest, error in his 
return may bo corrected. The, ])roportion of chiklren to adults given 
by him is as 1 to 4. Our census returns give the jiropr»rtion as 
nearly I to 2. The same proportion, no iloiiI>t, held eighty years ago. 
If then we add one-fifth to our number given above, we ha\'e a population 
in 1789 of 480,000, or two-tlii?-ds of the number obtained as the result 
of our deductions: and with the cxamj)le of how liir the })olice and 
survey returns were shcirt of th(( truth, this estimato of 1789 does not 
ap[)ear wi-ong in any ineoncoivable degree; and the figures 720,000 we 
have arj*ive-(i at !d) 0 \’e for that year are probably as near an approxima¬ 
tion to the ti'uth as can be obtained. 

llungpore eontains one munie.i})ality at head-quarters, stretching 
fivun Dhap on the west, to Mahiguiige on the east; se^ en miles long, and 
willu^ varying width of I'rom lialf a mile to a mile ; pressed close 
between marshes on the north and the stagnant Ghaghat on the south. 
II was formed in 1809, and has an annual income of lls. fi,000 to fi,;')(.)(), 
wo’ill a population of 14,400. Buchanan, wdth the e.xeess wdiich cliaractei'- 
ized all his estiuisiles, put down the po])ulation of the town of llungpore 
at 15,000 to 20,000. 

The relative projiortion of Hindus and Mahommedans is the same 
now as it w'as in 1809. The former outnumber the latter in the thrive 
north central thannahs, Foruiibari, Dimla, and Jaldaka, comprising 
chiiklas Cazeerhat and Kankiua ; wdiile the Mahommedans outnumber 
the Hindus in the other thannahs, and mainly in all that part of the 
district, and especially in Govindgunge, to the extreme south, which wraa 
first conquered by the Mussulman forces. 
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In thannah Borobari, pergunnah Panga, a stronghold of the 
Koch race—the Mahotnmednns—now exceed the Hindus in number; 

. whereas in 1809 the latter hud the preponderance; and also in Himla 
i thannah^ the Hindus no longer have the same superiority in number to 
' their rivals as they held at that time. On the other hand, the prepon¬ 
derance of Mahommedans in the central thannuhs, Mahigunge and 
Kishetgunge, chakla Futtehpore, has been reduced by immigration of 
Bengal Hindus from other districts. 

The indigenous inhabitants of Rungpore are the Koch and other 
allied Kamrup tribes, who founded the last local dynasty previous to the 
irruption of the Mahommedans, and their marked Mongol physiognomy 
X.is unmistakeable in all that jjortion of the district which lies round 
''bout Gooch (Koch) Behar. In Buchanan’s time, the Kamrup tribes 
jimbered half of the Hindu inhabitants of Goviudgnnge ; but the line 
f demarcation has now been pushed further north. Above a line drawn 
aWit tliirty miles north of Rungpore town, west of the Ttsesta, the 
women of the common people wear the old Kamruj) dress, which otfers a 
. marked contrast to the common uiree of Bengal. It consists t)f a square 
])ieoe of colored cloth, iudigo-stri]H?d, passed under the arms and round 
the back, so as to cross in front, where the U]>j)er corners are tuclvcd in, 
leaving the head and shoulders' bare, and reaching to the knees below. 
All the women, Hindus and Mahommedans alike, dress in this fashion ; 
and they also attend the markets and transact the buying and selling, to 
tlie almost total (exclusion of the men. 

A long list might be procured, giving terms peculiar to the district, 
which are probably derived from A.ssatn dialects. The main jiecniiarities 
in the jironuiuaation of the ])cople are the (dision of initial It, and the 
substitution of the asjnrate H for the initial S. A very common 
jirac.tice is the use of the Hindustani verb kfiarid karde, to express 
‘ to sell’ as well as ‘ to buy.’ Among the common people wdio register 
d(‘eds of sale, a great number will in this way declare that they have 
bought their land, when they mean just the ojiposite. 

The people, generally, are of a low type of intelligence,-and morals 
are among the Mahommedans at the lowest ehb. This is inainlv owing 
to the prevalence of polygamy. Lvery Mahomrnedan, who can afford it, 
has two or more wives ; and since the proportion of the sexes is nearly 
equal, the males outniimheriug the females slightly, there are. not 
women enough left for the poorer classes, and a system of ]>rae-tieal 
polyandry prevails, and inecist is not uncommon. No man’s wifti is safe: 
the young (unmarried) men seduce even motJiers of families away from 
, their homes ; and men, who have one or more wives, of their own will 
difprive a poorer man of his single wdfe. Fathers and other male relatives, 
taking advantage of the scarcity in the marriage market, will, after giving 
away a woman in marriage and taking her price, get possession of 
her on occasion of a visit home, and marry her to a second husband, 
obtaining by this means a second time the purchase-moneys. Even the 
w<»men will go through what passes among them for the ceremony 
of marriage with any number of men in succession in whose possession 
' she may be for the time being, and a wife often runs away more 
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than once from the same husband, who is only too glad to get her 
back. 


Our criminal returns show an average of one hundred oases per 
year under tlie marriage sections of the Penal Code ; but this doSs not 
include onc-half of the charges brought, in the greater number of which 
no processes are issued; (during the montli of September last there 
were 26 cases of this kind out of a total of 244 cases instituted by 
petition ;) nor, probably, a fifth part of the cases that would bo brought, 
if there were a reasonable prosjiect of securing the conviction of the 
offender. But the evidence is always very unsatislactory in these cases; 
a6d it is often difficult to decide whose wife a woman is, or whether she 
is the legal wife of any, who has, perhajis, married man after man in 
succession, and between times lived in the bazar, and has probably never 
been regularly divorced from n.ny one of her husbands ; so that convic¬ 
tions can rarely occur. In 1871, of persons tried for these offences, forty- 
five were released to seven convicted ; and of the latter, one was released 
on appeal. These causes naturally t<ind to prcivent any great increase 
of population, and I consider that our numbers have been recruited 
mainly from immigration.* 

P<itty thefts, burglaries, and simple dacoities, are numerous; but 
there is little or no professional crime properly so called. The number 
of men ■who are denounced as living by dishonest practices are legion ; 
but there are, as far as my exj)erieuee serves, no known gangs who hold 
togetlujr, make raids for plunder, and carry on their occupaiiun syste- 
inatically. Dacoities with murder seldom occur ; and equally rare are 
severe riots, attended with loss of life. In fact, though there are murders 
and crimes of violence from private malice here as elsewhere, the crime 
of this district, generally speaking, is of a pettifogging, rather than 
violent, charac,t<ir; and litigiousuess is largely developed, false cases 
counting by the hundred. 

The number of prisoners confined in the jail on the last day of 
1871, were 138 men, I woman, Mahommedans, and 73 men Hindus; or 
nearly 2 Mahommedans to 1 Hindu. 

Tlio'';.'h Rung|)ore holds a low place among other districts with res¬ 
pect to the higher education, yet the oxpei-ience of all who have been 
brought much into contact with the people, and who have had means of 
comiKiriiig this with other [daces, coincides to the effect that the simjde 
elements of education are more generally diffused among the low'er 
classes here, than is the case in districts that are considered to be far 
more advanced. 


The lluiigpore English school has been established for forty years. : 
It was founded, in 1832, by the zemindars of the district, under the 
auspices of Mr. Nathaniel Smith, tlie Judge, who, in vaiious capacities, 
i-einained over forty years here, and it was opened by Lord Bentinck, 
the only Governor-treneral who has visited our part of the world. For 
the estafilishmeiit of the school the zemindars raised a voluntary sub¬ 
scription of Us. 25,000, tlie quota of ea'^'h having, it is said, been appor 
tinned in a list in the form of a round ri/bin ; and they were made to 
understand tlxat whoever did nut contribute his share would not be pro- 
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vided with a chair when he came to visit the authorities. The Rajah of 
Cooeh Beliar gave over for the use of the institution a very commodious 
brick house, the erection of which dates back to Mahotnmedan times, 
and which has only lately been vacated by the school, l)ecau 3 e the Public 
Works Department would no longer undertake to keep it in repair. 
A tablet over the entrance door commemorates the fact of the Rajah’s 
gift in the year (Gooch J3ehar era) 323. 


PART II.—ANTIQUITIES. 

I. — Bhagad'atta and Prithu Rajah. 

For the greater part of the information contained under this head, 
I am indebted to the account of Buchanan. (Edited by Montgomery 
Martin, ])ublisbed by Allen, 1838.) 

In the dim mist of tbc past, where mythology and history coalesce, 
Rungporo was included in the kingdom of Knmrup, and the Kurutiva 
was the boundary betw^^eu Kamrup and MutJjj’^a or Bengal. The Rajah 
Bhagadatta, in the war of the Mahabharat, csj)ouscd the side of 
Dharjyudlum, and was killed by Arjuna. Besides Rungporo. Kamrup 
included Assam, Munipore, Jyntea, Cachar, and parts of Mymcusingli 
and iSylhct. 

The derivation of the name Rungporo is said to be 
(Rangajnir), the place of pleasure or abode of bliss—Bhagadatta having 
here a country residence on the (lhaghat. There is another Rungporo 
in Assam, "yv'est of (Towhatty, the Kaiiirnp capital, which also lays claim 
to the same distinction. Pcrgnnmili Pyralmnd, whi(*h lies south and 
west from the Ghaghat, a few miles only from Rungpore town, is called 
after Pyravati, the daughter of Bliagadatta, who held it as an estate. 

According to the doubtful authority of the Ayeen Akhery Bhaga¬ 
datta had twmity-threc successors in his dynasty ; and tiio Yagiiii 
Tantra giv(^s some very misty acciounts of snbse(iucnt kings. Among 
them is Jalpeshvar. who hnilt. the temple of Shiva at Jalpesh, in the 
Dooars; but putting aside these; legends, made np according to the 
fancy of the annalist, W(; have genuine local traditions of three dynasties 
that roigtied in Rung|>ore ju-evioiis to the close of the fifteenth century. 

Of the earliest dynasty, there is trace only of one Prithu Rajah. 
The ruins of his city lie half in chakla Boda, half in p(*rgiinnah 
Bykuntpore, in the present district of >Tulj)igoree. Tlie accompanying 
diagram, showing its extent and its present stete, is copied from the 
survey maps (1858-59), with some features added from Bnclutnan’s 
plan drawn in 1809. 

The city consisted of four enclosures, one -vvithin the other; the 
innermost containing the Rajah’s palace. In both the inner and middle 
cities were sul)-divisioiis, separated from each otlier by ramparts and 
ditches, dividing each city into several quarters. The outermost city 
of all was tenanted by the lowest classes of the populace. The jdace 
was strongly fortified for the times in which it was built; the defences 
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were lofty eartlien ramparts, with wide moats on the outer sides, and 
advanta^je was taken of a small river, the Talma, to form a deep fosse 
under the embankment, between the middle and outer cities. In some 
jSiaces the earthen defences were faced with brick, and surmounted by 
brick walls; the Rajah’s house had also a wall around it. The only 
remains left are portions of the ramparts and heaps of bricks in various 
places. 

This Prithu Riijah met a tragical fate. 

He was attacked by a ti’ibe of Kichoks, or impure feeding gipsies, 
and afraid of having his purity sullied by contact with them, he jump<'d 
into the large tank near liis pal.-wtc, whither he was followed by his 
guards, and the town was given u}) to })lunder. His spirit was supposed 
to occupy the pl:ice, and when Buchanan visited it a flag was hoisted 
on the ground between the tank and the palace, which was overgrown 
with trees and bushes, to indicate that tlie spot was holy, and the 
guides boAved down low and called on the Maharaj Pritbu by name. 

II .— Tite Pal Rajalis. 

Tlie next dynasty is that of tlie I’als, of wbicb we have notices of 
four kings, Dliarma Pal luiing tlie first. TJicrc seems reason to suppose 
that lie was descended from, or connected with, the Pal princes, who 
preceded the Vidya dynasty in Bengal, and reigned in })art5 of Dinage- 
pore and Bograb. One (tf this family was reigning in Kamriip, Assam, 
in A. D. 1175. (See Westmacoti'.s Diuageiiore, Calcutta Review, 
No, 110.) A few miles south of l.Hinla are tlio remains of a fortified 
city, Avhieh retains the name of Dliarma Pal. It is in the form of 
an irregular jiarallelogram, rather less than a mile from north to south, 
ami three quarters of a mile from east to west in the centre, diminish¬ 
ing towards the north, and increasing in breadth toAvards its southern 
exiremity. It consisted of an inner and an outer city, Avith raised 
ramparts of earth anil dilclies on the outer sides, 

illiavma Pal’s domain must have been (‘xtensive, and haA'^c included 
the greater })aVt, if not the Avhole, of liungpore ; for there aa’^oi’c in Bucha¬ 
nan’s time traditions of a house of bis successor, (lopi Chandra, at 
Oyavi, cast of Olipur, near the Brahmaputra, and there are still the 
remains of the palace of (Jopi's son, Bhava Chandra, at Udaypur, in 
pergui’iiah Bagdowar, far to the south. 

Dliarma Pal liad a terrible sister-in-l.aAV, Minavati, the remains of 
whoso foi't, consisting of an inner and an outer enclosure, still exist tAvo 
niiles to the east of Dliarma PaPs city. Her luisbanil was dead, but she 
fought against her brother-in-law on behalf of her son, Gopi, and 
def'eal^id bis troops in a battle near the Teesta, after which Dliarma Pal 
disajipeared. It seems a peculiarity of Rungpoi’O kings not to die or 
be killed, but simply to disappear. The ruins of Dliarma Pal’s bou.se, 
distant about a mile from bis city, have been adopted by the Mabomine- 
dans as sacred to a parcel of thirteen of their saints, Avitli that easy 
facility with Avhich they adapt themselves to Hindu usages in these 
parts, but they do not A'enturc to live within the precincts of the city 
where only Hindus have tlieir hamlets. 

B 
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Gopi Chandra succeeded to the vacant guddee, but he did not 
govern : Minsividi would not so readily part with her authority. She 
provided him with a hundred wives, and when he grew tired of their 
embraces, his mother persuaded liim to dedicate his life to religion? 
He nccordingly accx'pted as his spiritual instructor a Yogi, or religious 
mendicant, and the two are still wandering about in the I'orests. A poem 
called fSibergit, sung by Yogi bards, and recounting the hiincntations 
of Gopi’s numerous wives at his departure, was said to be popular in 
Kamru]) at the b(>ginning of this century : an indication that iho rule 
ol' the Pals included that ])rovincc as well as Riingpore. 

Gopi’s son, IJhava Chandra, suceeed(‘d liim : he is also called TJday 
Chandra ; whence the name of his city Udaypur. 

J3abu Bipin Chandra Hay, a schoolmaster of Bagdowar, in the 
neighbourhood, has lately made some investigation among the ruins 
which are situated in wtdl nigli impenetrable jungle. Nothing of 
special interest was lighted on, ruins of the palace and other buildings 
and tanks kdng the main features. The Babn, however, collected some 
traditions of the place, from which I cull a few details. 

Uajah Bhava CJiaJidra and his mantii, or minister, arc the heroes 
of th(^ Hindu nursery version of the wise men of Gotham, and are 
renowned lar and wide throughout Bengal. The Rajali and his 
minister were bercl't of their common sense by the curse of the Rajali’s 
I'avourite J)ebi, wlann ho otlended by visiting her temple at a forhidilen 
time. They did nothing like- other people, shjpt by ihiy, and were wdde 
awake at night. The mantri took to live in a box, and stufteil all the 
avenues of comnumiealion with the outer world, such as eyes, nose, 
ears, with w’ool, and he einerg(«l li’om his retreat and opened out his 
faculties only when called on hy the Rajah to deliberate with him on 
som<! hard matter. One or two of these jiidgnieiils may he noted. The 
Rajah and his minister, in the ])hMu'tiule of tlieir wisdom, sentenced tlio 
potters to compensate mercliants ibr loss hy wreck, on the ground that 
till? liic-h moiuuls raised by the former brought the clouds, which caused 
the storms. On another occasion the peo])le brought a tine wild hog 
to them, that they might decide what strange animal it was; and after 
decj) cogitation on the knotty point, they concluded that it must either 
be an overgrown rat, or else an elejdiant gone into a eonsumption. 

But their last judguvent gives the elimax t-o their fame. Two travel¬ 
lers weredis(!ov(;red one afti’moon digging a cooking nlace in the ground 
beside the tank for the prep:iratiou of their eviming meal. Tlie Rajah 
who had found them—hi? liaving risen very early—at once concluded 
that the men were engaged in etlecting a burglarious entry (sind kata), 
in order to steal the tank, and 1|C? sentenced them to be impaled as 
robbers. The ))oor travellers, driven to desperation, made each of them 
pocmingly tViintic endeavours to be impaled on the taller of tbe two 
impaling poles : and when the Rajah enipiired the reason of this unseemly 
altercation, they informed him that they had learned, by the power of 
their enclianl.monts, that whoever was impaled on the taller pole would 
in the next birth become the sovereign of the wdiole earth, while tlio 
Other would be his minister; and they were eaclriirgeut in their eUtrea- 
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ties to be allowed to attain to the liiglier post. Bhava Chandra, however, 
thought it would be far from consistent with justice that such low 
ruffians should acquire such supreme dignity, and had himself forthwith 
impaled on the coveted pole, and his faithful inantri followed his master 
and expired on the shorter one. 

Some coins were found in Pyrabund, in the eighteenth century, in 
the time of llaranath, Itajah of Dinagepore, (Pyrabund at that time was 
included in DInagepore); and an old man told Buchanan that he had 
seen on one of them the name of Rajah Bhava ‘Chamlra, and on the 
obverse that of Vageshvari, his household goddess. 

Bhava Chandra’s siuicessor, Pala, was tJie last of the lino. A state 
of anarchy h)llowed. Kainriij) was overrun by rude tribes, the Koch, 
Mech, Garo, BJiot, Le])t*ha (who now inhabit Sikkim), and others. 


ITT.—The Komatnpur Hajahs. 

. The next dynasty had three Rajahs, Niladhvaj, Chakradhvaj, and 
Nilamba.. The first Rajah founded Komatapiir, the ruins of which lie in 
Coocli Roliar territory, on the eastern hank of the Durlah river. TIkw 
have been fully described by Buchanan, and tluar present stato was, I 
bc'lievo, noted (luring the late survey of CVxxdi B(,*har. The city was 
very extensive : Buchanan found it to lie nineteen miles in circumference, 
five of which wiu'e defouded by the Durlah, and the rest by a rampart 
and ditch. These old cities all j.u’ciaent the same foatures; cn(>losure 
within enclosure, wall within wall, tin? King’s ]>alaee occupying tlui centre 
of the whole. The plan of Pf!kin, given in Yule’s Marco Polo (}>. 3;32), 
wlierc the Puqxu’or's palace is the innermost of tlii-ee walled cities, has a 
remarkable corri^sjjondoiice with our Rungpore cities, and especially with 
that of Priihii Rajah. 

The third king of this dynasty, Nilamha, attained to great power. 
His d(!ii)inious included the greater jiart of Kamruj), the whole of 
Rungponi, as far as Ghoraghat to tiic south, whore he built a fort, and 
part also of Matsya or Bengal. The struggles of the Affghau kings of 
Bengal, to *’ct.ain their indcpendonco of thi^ IhMii oinperors, must have 
atlonh'd opportunity to this energiitic prince to exiend his dominions in 
that direction. He laid out a niagnitiivuit road from Komatapur to 
Ghoraghat, niiieh of whieh is still in good preservation, and forms part 
of the main road hetwram Oooch Behar, Rungjiore, and Bograh; and 
scverttl isolated forts, scattered over the district, are called by Kilamba’s 


name. 


Nilamlia’s fall is atti'ihiitod to the veugoanco of his prime minister, 
a Brahmin, named Soclii Patra, w’lioso son lu^ had kilkal for some 
iniseonduc-t, dressed uji his flesh for l^od, and caus(.Kl the father in ignor¬ 
ance to eat ol' it. Tlie Brahmin went to the court at Gour and |)ro- 
ciired the invasion of Rungpore by the Mahomiuedans, w'hich is tludr 
first ajipearancc? in this dir(!ction. The city of Komatajiur stood a Icmg 
siege, and was at length tidvcn by stratagem. The MahominediVti com¬ 
mander gave out that ho despaired of taking the place and projiosed a 
peace, and ho asked and obtained permission i’or Mahommedan ladi«!s to 
go and pay their respects to the Hindu (]ueeu ; hut in th%litters ^ye^e 
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aimed men who took the town. Nilamba was taken prisoner, and pul 
into an iron cage to be carried to Gour; but he escaped by the way, and 
has ever since remained concealed. The people of Kamrup, says Bucha¬ 
nan, look for his restoration when the usurpers, Bhooteas, Assamese, 
Koch, and Yavans (western barbarians), will be driven out of the land. 

The Affghan king, who made this conquest, is supposed to be 
Hossein/Shab, who reigned A. D. 1497-1521. There is an account 
of a disastrous expedition made by him into Assam, which pro¬ 
bably slackened the hold of the Mahommedans on the whole of the 
country they had occupied in Rungpore; for we subsequently find 
the limits of their possessions nortliward to be an irregidar line, 
drawn from the Kurutiya on the west, crossing the Ghaghat and Teesta 
inidwa}’^, and extending to the Brahmaputra on the east, and including 
Pyrabund and other pergnnnahs that were comprised in Sarkar 
Ghoraghat. Tlie succeeding Rungpore dynasty, tlie Koch, built a line of 
fortifications all along this boundary, many parts of which are still in 
excellent jireservation. 

The possessions of the Moslems south of the boundaiy were consoli¬ 
dated in the time of Hossein’s successor, Nusrut Shah, by Ismail Gazi, 
the Governor of Ghoraghat, who is famed for having made converts 
of the zemindars to Mahommedanisrn by the usual argument—tliat of 
force. He forbade them to sleep on hhats, or ro])e beds ; so they took 
to taktoposJieSf or planked ones. At Buri Durga, nineteen miles south 
from Rungpore, on the road to Bograh, is an old building of very rude 
construction, which is said to have been erected over the staff of the 
saint, and offerings are made on the Burrobilla lake or marsh adjoining, 
to his spirit, at a place where a flag pointed out that some of his relics 
w'erc deposited. 

Among the old letters I found a paper giving a short account of 
the city of Gour, and reciting insorij)tions on buildings of the time of 
Hosscin Shah and Nusrut Shah. In Appendix A (No. 26) this account 
is co])ied, as the oi’iginal is old and worn, and may easily become lost, 
mutilated, or defaced. 

IV .— llie Koch or Cooch Behar Dynasty. 

Among the wild tribes that had overrun Assam and driven back 
the Affghan Hosscin Shall, the Koch came to the front, and, united under 
Hiijo, founded the Cooch Behar dynasty, which exists to the i*)resent 
day. Ha jo had two daughters, Hira, v'iu) married a Mech, had a son, 
Yisu or Bissoo; and Jira, tlie other sister, had a son, Sisu or Sissoo. 
Visu is reckoned as the first of the Cooch Behar Rajahs, and Sisu 
is the ancestor of the Bykuntpijre family, otherwise the Julpigoree 
Bajalis, who obtained Bykuntpore as an appendage of Cooch Behar. 

A.D. 1509 (916 Bengal era) is given as the date of the commence¬ 
ment of Visa’s reign ; but his son Sukladage was reigning in Assam 
when Fytch travelled in India, 1583-91, (Genealogical Table, Cooch 
Behar Records, Vol. II., J. 0. Haughtou), and the fall of the preceding 
i dynasty did not take place before the close of the preceding century 
at the earliiBt computation, for Hossein Shah began to reign in 1497 ; 
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80 that the date 1509 is probably that of the rise to power of Hajo, the 
grandfather of Visu, and the real founder of the family. 

Visa introduced Baidiks from Sylhet, and by their help his Mech 
father was thrown aside and a divine origin was manufactured for both 
him and his cousin Sisu, and their descendants adopted the title of 
Narayan Deo. The Koch also give up their name and took that of 
Bajbaushi, the royal race. The race speedily became effete, am offered 
an easy prey to the Moguls when they had leisure to turn their attention 
to this quarter. 

Visu divided his realm among his two sons, giving to Sukladage 
all east of the Sunkosh and both sides of the Brahmaputra, and to 
Nar Narayan the western portion, lying between the Sunkosh and the 
Mahanuddee rivers. Division brought weakness in its train, and Parikshit, 
the grandson of Sukladage, became tributary to the Dacca Soubah; and 
in 1603, twenty-seven years after Bengal had been wrested from the 
Affghans by Akbar's generals, the Mabommedans conquered and annexed 
Parikshit’s dominions for arrears of tribute : Parikshit retained a small 
subject state, «and his brother Ballit was confirmed in the Government 
of Diirniug. The rest of the country was divided by the conquerors into 
four Sarkars, which they retained for over half a century ; but in 16G2, 
in the reign of Aurungzebe, Mecr Jumla met an overthrow in attempt¬ 
ing to penetrate further east into Assam, and ho had to cede much of 
the land ])revioiisly occupied. The Moslems r(?tained one Sarkar, 
Bengal blioom, comprising Baliarbund and Bhitnrbimd, and por¬ 
tions of two others, G(>walbari in that of Dhenkiri or Uttarkul 
(north bank of Brahmaputra), and Gowalpara and Rangamatty in 
that of Dukbiiikul (south bank). A Maliommetlan officer was sta¬ 
tioned at Rangamatty, whose duty it was to oncourage the growtli of 
forests and reeds that the fieree Assamese might*not penetrate further 
east and south. The reduced realm held by Parikshit’s descendants 
is known in our records of the dose of last century as the state of 
Bijnce, tributary both to the English as successors of the Mahommedans, 
and to the BJiooteas, who about this time (seventeenth century) began 
encroadiiug all along the country south of their hills; while Ballit’s 
descendants still held, under the Assam Government, Durrung; to which 
had lieen added Kamrup, as we shall find in our notes on Assam 
further on. 

As r(;gards the western division of Visu’s dominions, the line of 
fortifications, erected all along the southern border over against the 
Mahoinmedan possession, has been already referred to; they consist 
of lofty earthen rainj)arts, with wide moats on the Outer sides. 1 con¬ 
sider the> must have been erected soon after the division of the king- 
dom, probably during the time of Nar Narayan or his successor. 
The eastern extremity was turned, when pergunnah Baharbund and 
the rest of the dominions of Parikshit were taken possession of; and, 
in like manner, at some time preceding the final conquest of Rungpore, 
the Mahommedans turned the western extremity and took pergunnah 
Coondy, lying north of Pyrabund, between the Ghagliat on the east 
and Borooppore on the west. From some accounts, which will come 
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under notice later, it would appear that Coondy was, in the eleventh year 
of Aurungzebe, in A.D. 1669, included in the zemindaree of Gh'ora- 
ghat, and it was moat probably conquered in the early ])art of that 
century at the same time as Baharbund. When the English became 
njasters of the country, Coondy wna in Sarkar Bazuhahi. Rennel’s 
Map of ]779 wrongly locates Bazuhahi, ie. Coondy. It should be 
placed mie west from Rungpore, north of the rampart, between the 
Ghaghat and Sorooppore. 

The account of the occupation of the rest of Rungpore will be 
given in the next part, as it is closely connected with the administra¬ 
tion. 


PART III.—ADMINISTRATION, A.D. 1687-1793. 

I.—The Mahommedan Conquest and Settlements. 

Rnngjiore Proper, otherwise Coochwara or Sarkar Cooch Behar, 
is that portion of the old province of l{ungi>ore which was last 
conquered by the MahoiniiKidans from the Oocxrh Behar Rajahs. It 
included six chaklas or divisions ; the throe snmlhjr ones, those of Boda, 
Patgram, and Puruhbhag, from the zemindary of the Cooch Behar 
Rajah; the other three, to wit, Futtohpore, Kankina, and Cazeerhat, 
are, with the oxcejition of Kankina which is undivided, parcelled out 
among a number oi' zeuiiiidars. 

Ill Appendix A (No. are given at some length extracts from an 
old suit, the 6rst reconled in our hooks, decided by Charles Purling, 
Collector, in June 1778, as it contains much fragmentary informatiou 
relating to the Mogul incursion. From this account the following nar- 
rativc is mainly derived :—In tlic Bengal year 1094, A.D. 1687, in the 
reign oi‘ Aurinigzebe, the Moguls, under the leadership of Ehadatklian, 
advanced from Ghoraghat, the head-rinarters of a Soiibah, and oeciipicd 
the three central chaklas of Futtehpore, Cazeerhat, ami Kankina. 
The name of the market-place, Mogulhat, in chakla Kankina, on the 
road to Cooch Behar, situated on the west bank of the Durlah—here the 
boundary between Rungpore and Cooch Behar—marks the limits of the 
eucroaclimerits of the invaders in that direction. Ten miles on the linng- 
pore side of Mogulhat the road passes through a “ Gurh,’^ a three-sided 
fort with ram])art; two sides rectangular, the third an irregular burve. 
It is probably t he site of the centre of a fortified camp, though local tradi¬ 
tion ascribes it, as it does all remains d‘ any magnitude in the district, 
to the agency of the Hindu hero, Bhim. 

The three above-mentioned chaklas seem to have been conquered 
without much ditfieulty ; they consisted of open country, fairly popu¬ 
lated, and offering no natural obstacles. The main current of the 
Teesta did not tlieu divide Kankina from Cazeerhat and Puttehpore, 
but ran south-west, separating Boda from the rest of Cooclm\'ira. 
The other chaklas, Boda beyond the Teesta to tlie north-west, 
Patgram to the extreme north-east, and Puruhbhag beyond the, Panga 
jungles and across the river Durlah to the east, offered desperate 
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r(i8istaTice. Foujdar after foujdar was appointed to Kungpore in quick 
succession; the struggle lasted for twenty-four yeare, and towards 
the close became a three-cornered fight. Jag Deo and Bog, or Phoje 
Deo of the Bykantpore family, invaded Cooch Behar on the death 
of Bajah Mohindra Narayan; they laid waste the country where the 
war was going on, and kept the Mahommedans at bay: but Shanta 
Narayan, a cousin of the new Rajah, Rup Narayan, assisted by Pathan 
generals, who were subsequently Itilled in battle, drove out the Roycuts, 
as the Bykunt])()re line were called, and Ibreed the Mahommedans to 
a peace in 1118 B.S., A.D. 1711. The three chaklas were nominally 
ceded, but were still held in farm by Shanta Narayan on behalf of the 
Cooch Behar Rajah. 

The plaintiffs in the suit in question were descendants from the ser¬ 
vants of the Cooch Behar state, who had acted as gomastahs, pat- 
warries, and in other similar offices, (the Mtihommedan claimant’s ances¬ 
tor had l>een a pyko,) and they were apf»ointed by the Mogul foujdars 
as zemindars or chowdhries of the tracts while the struggle was going 
on; but they do not seem to have ever obtained more than nominal 
possession oi’ their zemiudaries, and the peace with Cooch Behar ousted 
them completely. 

The fact, that though the Moguls forced the cession, they never 
wrested the chaklas out of the hands of the Ci)och Behar Rajah, 
accounts for the irrc'giilar nature of the boundary which exists between 
them and Cooch Beliar Proper. A long, narrow sH[) of Cooch Behar 
territory cxbMids from the north of Patgram, crossing the j)reseat 4\jcsta, 
and divides Uazeerliat froiuBoda; this would, no doubt, have been in¬ 
cluded in the ced<id tract, if the boundary had ever been regularly laid 
down : and in Patgr.am the very fields are intermixed, one forming part 
of the chakla, the next belonging to Cooch Behar, to the great confusion 
of present administration. 

In the larger chaklas first occupied, the conquerors seem to have 
pursued the same ])olioy of leaving in possession, as chowdhries, the 
persons who* had been in charge of tlio collections under Coocli Behar, 
and no cJiange, as far as is known, occurred up to thc! time of the; acqui¬ 
sition of the Dewanu} by the East India Oomjiauy in 17G5. Cazeerhat 
was then divided among five sharers—one, the only Mahommedan zemin¬ 
dar among the lot, held 4 ^ annas of tlje chakla ; and another, who held 
the t\'!'o annas share, the Tooshvanda zeiuindary, w.as descended (by 
adojition) from one Mnrari Bhattach.arjya, who had migrated into 
Cooch Behar from Jaynagar, south of (Jalcutta, in 1684, fifty years 
before the conquest, and obtained an Uponchakee talook from tht'if^: .- 
Behar Rajah, and his son, on thc conquest, got the zemindary from the 
Mahommedans. Futtchpore had four sharers, but with three separated 
estates in addition; among them the porgunuah of Panga, the jungles 
of which have been referred to and continue to the present day, is held 
by a*fiiinily related to tlie Rajah of Cooch Behar. Local tradition asserts 
that at the time the Moguls invaded the country, the dewan who had 
governed Rungpore under Cooch Behar fied to the jungles, and there 
formed the estate of Fann^a. 
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The Mahommedans appear to have at first called their new con¬ 
quest Fakhar Coondy, from the name of the pergunnah which confronted 
them across the Ghaghat, opposite Coondy, which they already held, 
and where the town Mahigiinge now stands. They probably made here 
tlieir first entry : an old Hindu temple was destroyed, and the suburb of 
Nawabgunge founded on or near its site. The new possessions, when 
consolidated, became Sarkar Cooch Behar; the names of the chaklas, 
Futtehpore (the city of victory) and Cazeerhat (the market-place of 
the Cazee), were evidently bestowed by the conquerors. 

Information of the earliest settlements of Coochwara are derived 
from a report of the Canoongo, given to Mr. McDowall, Oolleckjr, in 
October 1787, (Appendix A, No. 3). The Moslems always fanned the 
district; the zemindars never paid their revenue direct to the Govern¬ 
ment. The first year’s settlement, of which we have any note, was that 
of 1147 B.S. (1740-41 A.D.j, wliich amounted to Rs. 3,36,000, and 
it continued imich the same with slight increase for twenty years. 
But the farmers iMst have collected much more than this sum ; for, in 
1168 B.S., we find a Hindu dewan, Subak Cliand, taking the farm for 
Its. 11,48,986, though he was not able to collect more than 
Rs. 7,91,000. 

This is the highest nominal rate at which the revenue of this tract 
has ever stood. For the year 1171 B.S. (1764-65 A.D.), that preceding 
the commencement of the English management of tlie revenues, tho 
demand was Its. 5,09,182; the collections were Its. 4,87,88^. 

II.—Early English Settlements and the first Collectors, A.D. 1765-81. 

A table given in Appendix A (No. 4) shows the demand and collec¬ 
tions for twenty-five years, 1169-1193 B.S. (1762-87 A.D.J. In these 
accounts, besides what is properly Coocliwara, are included the 
revenues of pergunnah Coondy, from 1172 B.S. (date of acquisition of 
the Dewanii}’), and those of pergunnah Bykuntpore, from 1179 B.S. 

Under the Mahoniniedaiis Coondy appertained to Sarkar Bnziibnhi. 
Bykuntpore, othersvise Battishazari, was never subject to the Moguls; 
it lies to tho north, beyond Boda and Putgram, and at the time of our 
occupation of the country it had Bliootan on its east and Nepaiil on 
tlie west. In A.I). 1772, when tiie Cooch Behar Rajah sought the 
protection of the Company from the hostility of the Bhootcas, who had 
been treacherously incited to the attack by the Bykuntpore Rajah, the 
former engaged to pay tribute as afeudatory state, but tho smaller vassal 
of Bykuntpore had to take his lot' with the other zemiudurs of the 
district. 

To recur to the accounts, tho most noticeable feature in the list is the 
large demand for 1178 B.S., Rs. 11,01,742, which nearly reached that 
of 1171 B.S.,druing the Mahommodan period ; while the realised collec¬ 
tions, Rs. 9,14,615, were the higliest ever made in the district. 
John Gross, tlie first Collector of Rungpore, of whom there is any trace, 
made this settlement. The particulars regarding it, extracted from our 
Canoongo’s I’eport, (Appendix A., No. 3,) show tlie very casual way in 
which the first settlements were formed. While two items, under the 
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similar names ef Firaree and Palatachaf aggregating over a lao of 
rupees, wmre added to Hie demand to make up for deficient resounees 
caused by the desertion of ryots, and a counter-deduction of nearly 
half a lac ivas allowed, probabji' in anticipation of fresh desertions: a 
tax of over two lacs of rupees was put on, under the name of 
durreevilla, the nature of which does not clearly appear, unless it wtt» 
a gross sum added in order to bring up the demand to an arbitrary 
stwdard. To cap all there is a lump sum of Bs. 81,960, under the 
denomination of andazee beshif or probable increase. In the followihg 
year's settlement, this last item, those for desertions of ryots, and one 
of a quarter of a lao for suspension of measurement, was taken out 
of the demand, which stood at Bs. 8,92,425; but of the amount paid, 
two lacs were only in paper—^that is, bills on shroffs or native bankers, 
which finally resulted in a balance of Bs^ 2,71,008 for the year 1180 
B.S. Charles Purling succeeded Gross as collector, but both before 
and subsequent to 1178 B.S., the settlemeuts appear to have been 
made by the Committees of Circuit. 

Our regular records commence only with A.D. 1777, when Pur¬ 
ling, who had left four years before, was a second time appointed 
Collector. A copy of his original appointment letter, which is extant, 
containing autographs of Hastings, Clavering, Barwell, and FVands, 
is given in Appendix A (Bo. 6). In 1184 B.S. (1777-78 A.D.), the 
zemindars were, for the first time, admitted to possession of their lands. 
Hitherto these had boon let in farm, and the zemindars had received a 
maintenance allowance of 10 per cent, on the revenues. An incidental 
notice of a five years’ farm, from 1179 to 1183 B.S., appears in the 
books; this fills up the interval between Gross’s settlement and that 
of the year 1184, which Purling made. 

The Shrqfa .—When the Collector set to work, carrying out the settle¬ 
ment with the zemindju-s, a curious custom obtonded itself into notice. 
The farmers being unable to pay punctually into the treasury the stipu¬ 
lated Instalments, owing to their being obliged to allow the ryots a longer 
time for the settlement of their routs than the Government would grant 
to them, a custom had grown up, which Hie oldest revenue ofiicers in 
Rungpore declared had existed before their time, of paying in pants 
or bills of shroffs, at 15 or 20 days’ date. When these pants became 
due, sealed bags wore deposited by the shroffs in the treasmy, said to 
contain the amount of Hie pants in old narainy or kazana shi rupees, 
con.ed at the Cooch Behar mint, and current in that state, Bhootan, 
Assam, and Bungpore. At uncertain periods these bags were taken 
back, unopened, in exchange for their value in French aroot rupees, the 
commercial currency. Mr. Furling slates in his report on this sub¬ 
ject that the shroffs were averse to the opening and inspecting of the 
bags, declaring it to be contrary to the established custom of the coun¬ 
try and destructive of their credit. There were found in the treasury 
pants and bags representing three lacs of rupees, of the revenues of 
1183 B.S.; the two lacs and three quarters which we have seen at the 
close of 1180 B.S. having increased to that amount. 


c 
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The Gbremment at once set its face against the continnanoe of this 
eiutom^ which oansed the whole of the revenues to ^s throt^h the 
hands of the shroffs, and towards the close of 1185 jB.S. pants were 
completely abolished. There still reqj^ined the difficulty of realizing 
the large amount due from the bunkers. On enquiry some were found 
to be dead, others bankrupt, and the sudden collapse of their business 
brought the rest into the latter category. The bags were at length, 
after long and fond delay, opened, and a few, of which we have the 
particulars, gave the following result:— 

French arcot rupees ... ... 890 0 

Old narainy ditto ... ... 1,018 8 

New narainy ditto ... ... 1,453 8 

Copper and base coins ... ... 2,598 8 

Lead ... • . ... . 17,511 0 

Deficient in tale . . ... , 1,928 8 

Total Rs. ... 25,430 0 

Of the rest of these sealed bags there arc no detailed results ; but 
Richard Ooodlad, Collector in 1872, reports that when they came to 
be opened, 19 in 20 of the coins woio of a spurious metal of Toorh- 
anngur ( ? ), copper, brass, tin, &c., which the shroffs said they could 
sell at the foot or tlie hills at a discount of 80 per cent.; but Mr. Bogle, 
(Collector, 1779-81), not deeming it right to suftcr so base a coin to be 
issued, in order to prevent their circulation, molted them down into 
large lumps. Such of the lumps as seemed to hare any silver in them 
were sent to the mint, and jiroduced Rs 2,500, which, with the few good 
rupees that were found in the bags, amounted in all to a sum of 
Rs. 9,824. This result ior bags, whicli, according to an account, should 
have held Rs. 1,71,832, shows that the shroffs had good reason to bo 
averse to the opening of them; some small amount seems to have been 
obtained by confinement of tho defaulters and the sale of their property, 
but a total loss of about or over two lacs of rupees appears +o have been 
the final result.—(24-9-77) (25-3-79) (19-5-80) (30-4-82). 

The Nacauds .—^Another matter which it fell to Mr. Purling’s 
lot to settle, w'as the relation between the Nacauds, or silk-winders, 
of the Company’s factory at llungpore and their zemindars. Pre¬ 
vious to the jear 1789, the silk-winders had been inconsiderable in 
number, and tlie zemindars used t<^ fiog them, as they did their other 
iTotb,’' to enforce the payment of their rents; but they soon availed 
themselves of their position as workers for the Company, and by threats 
of desertion from the factory, to relieve themselves from all coercive 
measures on the part of the zemindars; and they established an exemption 
on their part from the payment of all cesses, over and above the ground 
rent or tukseein jumma of their lands, which amounted to about one- 
half of the aggregate rent paid by omer ryots. Naturally the evil 
increased. The making of Nacauds become a trade with me sardars 
of the factory. If one member of a family walked daily to the 
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fkctary^ wbetlier^ ^ worked or not^ the whole of the 
the &mily daimed the abatement of half their rent m 
quenee. Mr. Purling instanced three or four suits which 
been brought in his court against the sardars, for not perforrn||^v' 
agreements to enter children as weavers on the factory books, for 
they had received consideration. Brahmins, patwarries, paramahiksy i:: 
and the peons and pykes of the laotory, all availed themselves of ^ 
this easy means to evade payment of tlieir just debts. The loss feU v 
principally on one of the Coondy zemindars. In one village where 
there were 308 houses, and there had been 17 Nacauds, the whole of the ^ 


308 had become houses of Nacauds. At length he cried out loud 
enough to be heard. Purling, in reporting the matter at length to G^ovem- 
ment, remarked that the Nacauds did not frequent the factory for what 
they earned, for a good workman could not earn half a rupee a month, 
and argued forcibly that the weaving should be conducted on a sounder 
basis. Warren Jiastings, in a holograph letter (see sec. 12), asked 
the Collector to su^iend the matter until the Board should meet, who- 
were then occupied with the despatch of a mail to England; and the 
Board at their meeting decided that the Nacauds would not in future be 
entitled to any exemption different from other ryots. I presume the 
wages in "tlie Company’s silk factory had to be raised.—(18-4-78). 

Byhintpore^ 1779.—An episode of the settlement of 1186, B.S;, 
the fictitious rebellion of Bykuntpore, shows the untrustworthy character 
of the agents, sezawals, and others, with whom the Collectors had to ; 
work. When Bykuntpore was annexed, the zemindar paid an annual- 
tribute of Us. 10,000; but after an inquiry was made into the resources 
of the country in 1774, the revenue payable was increased to Rs. 25,000, 
Avith a further increase for the following year of Rs. 5,000, bringing it up 
in all to Rs. 30,000. This was maintained in spite of the Rajjih’s energetic 
remonstrances; balances accrued in the demand for 1184,1185, 1186, 
B. S., and a sezawal was appointed in August or September 1779 to col¬ 
lect the revenues from the country direct. No sooner had this Kinkar 
Kishor Das gone to the spot, than he sends back a fiaming and drcumr 
stantial account that the zemindar had employed dacoits to murder 
him. He himself prudently retired Avith two ‘ kidmatgars’ to Maria, in 
pergunnah Bo^a, AA^here an old Prussian sergeant, retired from the 
Comg^any’s army, was residing; but bis people were attacked, one bur- 
' ’Uidaz was murdered, others were wounded, and some thrown into the 


river. The Collector took vigorous measures; sent a guard of 25 sepoys 
to protect the sezaAval, and issued a proclamation, threatening ibe 
zemindar that if he did not deliver himself up within fifteen days, he 
would be for ever excluded from the possession of his land, wiacR 
should be made over to his brother. The Itajah was caught Without luiy 
difficulty, and brought to Rungpore, and two ameens were sent out, one- 
from the Collector and the other from the Foujdar, to enquire into on& 
iriiitter. Then the tables were turned. The ameens reported that the ' 
sozawal himself bad sent dacoits into Bykuntpore, who had plundered 
the country. The zemindar Avas released, and the sezawal was made over 
to the Foujdar for trial. The final upshot, or whether the murdered man* 
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-was altogetiheT a myilij does not transpire. 
(22-12-79). 


( 10 - 9 - 79 ), {LHmh 


XIL-^Setflementa of 1188-1193 B.S*, and the Tnmrr€ciionofl7%B A.D* 

The administration of the district, afler the introduction of the 
aemindars to engage for their lands, cannot be called t^ccessfhl. The 
collections of 1184, 1185,1186,1187, B. S,, decreased from year to year, 
Several circumstances contributed to this result. The abolition of the 
shroffs, though no doubt necessary, had two effects, both disadvantageous 
to the ryots. The zemindars, no longer enabled by means of fictitious 
payments in pant^ and sealed bags to get extra time for the instalments, 
pressed the ryots for rent in their turn, who were thus compelled to dis¬ 
pose of their crops on imfavorable terms. A second result was, that the 
narainy rupee suddenly lost currency. The shroffs had been in the 
habit of selling those rupees they received from the treasury at a value 
nearly equal to sicca rupees ; but they fell now in a short time to a dis¬ 
count of 16 to 20 per cent., to the great loss of aU who held them, and 
the ryots had to pay this discount in addition to their rents. 

The Zemindars .— But tho main cause of all the difficulties that 
beset the paths of the first Collectors was the incapacity of the zemin¬ 
dars and the venality of their gomastahs. Mr. Guomad writes thus to 
tho Committee of licvonuein 1781 :—“ A short time before the abolition 
of the shroffs, Rungi)ore was gi\cn in charge to the zemindar; a system 
however human (sic.) and salutary it may prove in other places, is to liung- 
pore the most debtructive, both to district and zemindars, that could pos¬ 
sibly bo devised. I will enumerate the various objections to a zemindary 
settlement in Rungporo. The first that occurs, is the entire ignorance 
of the zemindars, cither as to their own interest, or the nature of their 
business ; this arises from their never having had charge till the Bengal 
year, 1184. This has given them an indifference to their zemindaries, 
which la\8 them open to the hands of thi‘ir gomastahs and servants, 
who, as l<mg as they supply them with money for their expenses, are 
left without control. Tho next circumstance is, iheir total \,ant of pro¬ 
perty and credit. Tho consequences attending this are very evident. In 
the first place, tlic zemindars from the want of property cannot assist 
the indigent ryots at the beginning of the year to enable them to culti¬ 
vate their lauds. Th(* want of credit will not suffer them to come 
forward on behalf of their ryots to give them time to dispose of their 
produce to advantage.”—(.*11-3-81). 

Mr. McDowall echoes the same cry five years later. He says:— 
“ The zemindars of this district, either from sex, age, or long habitual 
indolence, are never known to interfere in public business, and are in 
such a state of dependence o# their gomastahs, that I have known a 
zemindar day after day attend the durbar of his gomastah, thereby 
reversing the distinction of their respective ranks in life. It is true 
that the zemindars hare the power of dismissing their gomastahs, 
but this power is rarely made use of otherwise than as a means 
.. of exacting money, either from tho party in possession of the office, or 
^^rom the person who is striving to supplant him; and the amount of this 
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otoction £dls ultimately upon the ryofe”—(24-4-86.) Hie of 
eemiudars is not even now extinct; wlm will be thankful for a bribe &obi 
their aj^ents taken out of their own treasury. 

The aemindar of Panga is described as an obstinate and perrarse 
<dd man, upwards of sixty years of age, who was bringing up his son 
to be like himself. When sent for, he would betake himseS'to the woods 
with which his house was surrounded; and wheu, in 1788, the Collector 
visited the pergunnah, he found that the zemindar had forbidden the 
cultivation of many lands from fear that the revenue assessment might 
be raised. The one Mahommedau sharer in Cazeerhat was reported 
on by Mr. Lumsden in 1791, as not so decidedly an idiot as to 
necessitate that the management of his zemindary should be taken £rom 
him* 

T/te Insurrection .—The districts of Rungpore, Dinagopore, and 
Edrakpore, were given in Calcutta in farm for the years 1188-89 B.S. 
(1781-83 A.D.), at an increased revenue, to a Mahommedan. The 
Dewan of Dinagepore, Baj.ih Devi Singh, of whose atrocities Burke 
gives such a glowing account, became surety, and in the end himbelt - 
appears as the real farmer. From bad management large balances 
accrued in 1188 B.S., and in the following year the ryots, aided by the 
ousted zemindars and their gomastahs, forced on deductions of nearly 
four lacs of rupees, so that iu the end there arose a balance of about 
six lacb; to rcalibe which before the evpiration of his leaso, the farmer 
had recourse to every moans, fair or foul, that W in his power. 

In January 1783, the ryots of cbaklas Cazeerhat and BLankiua, 
and Tepa, chakla Fiittchpore, suddenly rose in rebellion, and drove out 
the collecting officers. Their grievances are set forth in a statement 
they sent to the Collector, who, on first liearing of the rising, had made 
an attempt to appease them. They complained of the levy of the dur- 
reevilla tax, which we have noticed in Mr. Gloss’s settlement of ten 
jears before, and which now amounted to 5 annas on the rent; and, 
secondly, of the discount wffiich they had to pay for the exchange of 
narainy rupegs into French arcots, which was another 3 annas. The 
Collector agreed to revert to the demand of 1187 B S., and the ryots 
expressed themselves satisfied, and ajiparently dispersed; but this adjust¬ 
ment did not dispose of the question of tbe large balances, and the 
malcontents soon again assembled in larger numbers than before. The 
revolt 'now cxteiiuod throughout the whole of Futtchpore, and the 
insurgents forced the ryots of Cooch Behar to join them, and sent 
parties into Dinagepore to bring over tbe people there. They murdered 
at Dimla, m Cazeerhat, an undoi-renter, and tbe naib of Tepa with 
seven or eight of his people, and issued a proclamation that they would 
pay no more revenue. One of the leaders assumed tho title of nawab, 
and another became bis dewan, and a tax, called dingkhurcha or 
sedition tax, was levied for tJie expenses of tho insurrection. 

Matters now looked serious, and active raeasuics were taken to put 
down the rising. Forces of burkundazes were sent out in various 
directions. To tlio southward 800 prisouer^ were taken, who, being ryots 
of Dinagepore, Avere sent back to their homes. Several engagements 
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occurred in other parts. In an attempt to burn Mogulhat, the nawab's 
forces were defeated, his dewan was killed, and he himself was 
wounded and taken prisoner. A party of sepoys, under Lientenant 
Macdonald, marched to the north against the principal body of insurgents. 
A spy caught by the Lieutenant was hung in open market, and a jema¬ 
dar was oespatched against the retreating enemy. The decisive battle 
of the campaign was fought near Patgram on the 22nd February; the 
eepoys disguised themselves as burkundazes by wearing white cloth 
over their uniform, and by that means got close to the insurgents, who 
were utterly defeated: sixty were left dead on the field, and many were 
wounded and taken prisoners. The numbers engaged are not given. 

Mr. Goodlad’s final report on this outbreak will be found in 
Appendix A, (No. 7). It is in its naive simplicity suOficient by itself to 
clear the Collector’s character from the aspersions cast upon it by 
Burke in his reckless eagerness as prosecutor to catch at anything 
that might tell against Warren Hastings. Whatever Devi Singh’s 
enormitieB may have been, nothing is clearer from the whole history of 
the transaction than that Mr. (>oodlad knew nothing of them. The 
Collectors did not leave their stations. It was not until six a ears later 
that the first orders were passed for them to go on circuit in their 
districts; and while they remained stationary at head-quarters, they 
could see nothing but what their native subordinates chose to show 
them. 

Two commissions sjit on this insurrection, and in February 1789, 
in the time of Lord Cornwalli's, the final orders of Government were 
passed. Devi Singli got oft' scot-free, with the exception of the loss of his 
• money. Har Ram, a native of llungpore, who liad been the sub-farmer 
under him, and whose oppressions had brought about the rising, was 
sentenced to one year’s imprisoumeuf, and after that time to bo bauished 
from the districts of Rungpore and Dinagepore. Five ryots, the ring- 
Icaders of the insurgents, were also banished; two of them, men of 
Dimla, had apparently been in confinement since the time of the 
insurrection, six years previously. Har Ram had further to give money 
douceurs to nine persons, gomastahs and others, on whom he had 
inflicted wh.it is called corporal punishment to wit, torture; and great 
quantities of land of the zemindars which had been put up to sale and 
bought by Devi Singh and Har Ram ^ere given back to the former 
owners. Among the proceedings of the decennial settlement appears a 
statement, to the effect that the dewan ^f Devi Singh, probably this same 
Har Ram, sent women to the house of the zemindar or chowdhranee 
of Tepa (a woman), who committed much violence there, until they 
had compelled her officers to execute the agreements for increase of rent 
they wanted. 

The Cazeerhat ryots, mostly Hindus, always evinced a spirit of 
turbulence or resistance to oppression, for mo terms are in many cases 
{lynonymous. 

We find (Canoougo’s report. Appendix A, No. 3,) that they rebelled 
^ once under tlie Mahomedan rule in 1169 B.8., twenty years previously, 
on account of the severity of the collections. They w'ere in the habit 
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of going to Calcutta to make complaint if they were ill-treated in any 
special degree; and Mr. Goodlad^ at the commencement of the present 
insurrection, argues that the ryots could not have much to complain of, 
or they would have gone off to Calcutta to obtain redress. Three years 
later, attlie close of the year 1192 B.8., a large body of ryots again left 
their habitations, encamped in a body on a plain twenty miles from 
Bungporo, refusing to pay any more revenue, and some who had set out 
for Calcutta were brought back from Moorshodabad. The cause in Ais 
instance was a tax of two and a half annas which had been laid on Cazoer- 
hat, to provide resources for the increased revenue demand which had been 
put on that year. One more instance of insubordination occurred two 
years later. The Collector ascertained that the ryots had been incited 
to disturbance through the intrigues of their headmen or bosneahs, 
who were the chief in all the risings; so he imprisoned the tuo leaders, 
and flogged one of them, which, as ho repoited to the Board, had 
a very good effect in quieting the rest. The Dimla ryots, now two-fifths 
of them Mahommedans, appear to have kept up the old traditions. They 
are even now engaged in a contest with their zemindar, (who holds an 
estate carved out by auction from the 4^ annas share of Cazeerhat), 
resisting the levy of an illegal cess, and it is said that the other ryots 
of the distiict are awaiting the result of tlieir endeavours quite ready 
to follow their lead. 

Tlie loss of the large balance, which appears against 1188-89 
B.S., fell principally, if not wholly, iipon Ihijah Devi Singh. Mr, 
Goodlad, in hoping (hat his conduct will meet the Committee’s appro¬ 
bation, begs that they will kee]) this “ground point m view;” that their 
revenue it secure .— ^27-1-8.3), (22-7-83), (19-2-86), (21-4-88). 

After the collapse of the farming sjstcm m the insurrection of 
1783, the settlements were again made with the zemindars: great 
reductions were made in the demand for 1190 B.8, and to lecover the 
standard of 118T B.S., became the aim in succeeding settlements. The 
Committee at first proposed to bold the settlement of 1191 B.S. in 
Calcutta, and .the zemindars were directed to repair there; but a.new 
Collector, Peter Moore, having been appointed to Ruiigpore, he was entrust¬ 
ed with the settlement. Zemindars who arrived at Calcutta w ere sent 
back to Enngporo in charge of Government peon'., and a jemadar and 
peons were despatchi*d to catch any that might be found loitering on the 
way, and to carry them safely back. A copy of Mr. Mooie’s proceedings 
in forming the settlement will be found in Appendix A (STo. 8), as a 
sample of the manner of work of those days. A model ate inn ease of the 
revenue was obtained, but in the following year (1192 B.S.) a large 
addition wao put on, making the demand from Cazeerhat higher even 
than Devi Singh had assessed it. This nearly caused, as we have seen, 
another rebellion, but notwithstanding it was collected without much 
balance. A deduction was made in (he settlement of 1193 B.S., 
but still the revenue for Cazeerhat was higher than it had stood in 
1187 B.S. 

The revenue demand from Coochwara for 1193 B.S. (1786-87 A.D.) 
was Bs. 7,39,244, which was realised without a balance. 
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IV*-~Settlements of 1194-96 B.S.,and the Floods and Famine 

ofimA.D. 

1194 B.S.'vtras a disastrous year. The rains commenced in March 
(1787A.D.), nearly three months before their usual time, and con¬ 
tinued until the middle of July, during which period the rivers three 
times overflowed their banka and inundated the whole country. Mr. . 
McDowall reports in July that “ the ryots have, in almost every part of 
the district, been obliged to raise platforms to preserve the lives of them- 
TOlveaaudtWr famWies*, w\n\e others, trom previous indolence, or from not 
having had time to make their escape to places of safety, have been over- 
whebned by the sudden torrents caused by the breaking in of the rivers.” 
The spring crops, tlio principal one that of tobacco, were almost wholly 
destroyed. A break in the rains took place in July, and as the waters 
subsided, the ryots attempted to carry on the autumn cultivation; but the 
rains again returned early in August, the country was again flooded, and 
even in the station of Eungpore the peo\)le had to raise platforms within 
their houses, and the Collector had great difficulty in getting his minis¬ 
terial officers to attend cutcherry for carr 3 dng on the public business. 
Tou’jirds the end of the month of August, the Teesta river, which had 
flowed south-west into the Dinagepore district, finding its way to the 
Ganges, met with some obstruction in its course, and turned its mass of 
water into a small branch running south-east into the Brahina])utra, 
forcing its way among the fields and over the country in every direction, 
and filling the Ghagat, Manas, and other rixers th overflowing The 
Collector w^rites eaiiy in Se])t(iraber; “ Multitudes of men, Avomen, 
children, and cattle, haA"e perished in the floods, and in many places whole 
villages have been so completely sAvept away, as not to leave the smallest 
trace whereby to determine that the ground had been occupied.” 

These calamities culminated in a famine, all the crops had been 
destroyed, and there could be no communication Avith other districts 
except by w'ater. Rice, which had been cxtraordiuaril}’^ cheaj), 
selling at three to four maunds per rupee, daily rose in ynice. The 
Collector did all that lay in his power to keep doAvn the rapidly 
rising rate. When in June rice sold at only one inaAAiid a rupee, 
and by a combination of the merchants it was for a few days sold at 30 
seers a rupee, he, as he reports to thfe Board, threatened by public 
advertisement to open the merchants’ golabs and expose them to plunder, 

> and tliereby caiised the combination to cease. But in spite of all he 
could do, the price nevertheless rose, till in September rice w^as selling 
in RungjAore at 23 to 25 seers a rupee, and in some parts of the district 
at only 18 seers a rupee. Mr. McDowall also stopped all exportation 
from the district; but this embargo was taken off by order of the Board. 

Numbers of people escaped the flood only to die of starvation. 
In a letter of May 1788 (given in the Appendix), the Collector states 
that he had frequently, on enquiry, “ found that out of a large family, 
who at the beginning of the season possessed numbers of cattle, many 
ploughs, and abundance of grain; only one miserable and emaciated 
wreteh had remained to tell the fate of his friends.” A petition of the 
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zemindars paints the following picture :—“ Many ryots either died or 
deserteil, and numbers of those who remained in the district, being unable 
to procure a livelihood, betook themselves to the commission of thefts and 
robberies, plundering and sotting fire to houses; many frequently putting 
to death such ryots as had reserved a quantity of grain for seed or for 
their subsistence. Others were reduced to the necessity of bartering 
tlieir wives and children for a few seers of rice ; wliilst some, still more 
•unfortunate, were compelled to leave their offispriiig on the liighways, where 
they were devoured by jackals. Being at last reduced to the utmost 
want, vast mambers of them came as beggars to Rungporo for support; 
but many were so reduced by famine, that they died on the road, and 
numbers are still, by the bounty of the Company, taken care of and 
supplied with food.” The Collector hastens to note ou the margin, 
under date of May 1788 (for these proceedings went to the Board), 
that “ the Company’s expense on tins account ceased many months ago.” 
From 5,000 to 6,000 ])eoj»le were fed at Rungpore, at first from private 
funds, and then at the Com])any’s expense. The quantity of rice used 
on Grovernment account for this purpose was 1,380 mauiids, pnrehased 
at prices varying from 22 to 25 seers per rnpoe, at a total cost of Rs. 2,053. 
This quantity, aii the allowance ])ro|)os(;d to be given, of ouc-tbird of a seer 
j)er each ])ersoii per day, would Iced 5,320 peo[)lo lor one mouth, so that 
ju’ivate charily must have l)orne a far greater share in the work of 
feeding the starving than the bounty of fbe Company. 

Calamity followed calamity during this terrible year. A cyclone 
swept ov(ir the stricken country. On the morning of the 2nd Novem¬ 
ber, about 4 : o’clock, the wind began to blow from the north-east with 
great violence, attended by a very heavy fall of rain, which continued 
gradually to increase until about 3 o’clock in th<j afternoon, when 
cbaiiiving suddenlv to the east, there came a most furious hufricaiie, 
that lasUul with dilfereut degrees of violence for the space of ten luuirs. 
Ti’ees were torn up by the roots, the residents’ bungalows were almost 
all unn)ofed, and there Avas scarcely a tliatcbed house left standing in 
the place. ^)f the six thousand ])oor ])coj)1g that were at that time 
daily supplied with rice, forty died near the Collector’s house. It was 
estimated that Rungporo during this single year lost one-sixth part 
of its iuhabitauts. lii perguuuah Pauga aloue, half of the whole had 
gone. ^ 

Not among the least of the difficulties by which Mr. McDowall’s 
path Avas beset, Avas the harassing and unsympatlietic treatment he 
received from his suy)eriors, in lieu of the support he so much needed. 
They could not, and would not, understand the necessity for the 
re[)eated suspensions of revenue, and it needed to be diimed again and 
again into their ears that the district could not bear rack-renting during 
such a season of calamity. Not only tlio Board, but the Governor- 
General in Coiine.il bullied the unfortunate Collector; and two letters, 
wtitten in justification of his proceeding, are given in Appendix A 
(No. 9), the latter of w'bich gives a somewhat full account of the 
troubles of the year.—(25-5-87), (19-6-87), (29-7-87), (2-9-87,) 

(la-S-Sr), (18-1-89), (20-8-89). 
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Riingpore lias always been a fortile ric-c-prodneing district. Lr 
1781 a lac of inaunds were delivered by Mr. Goodlad in Calcutta, at a 
cost of Rs. 50,000, for the relief of Madras; the quality, however, was 
disapproved of, and the investment was thrown over on to the Collector’s 
hands. The cheapness of grain was a fertile excuse with the zemindars, 
for failure in the pimctual payment of their revenue; and the low 
price of produce is even given as one of the causes of the insurrection 
of 1783. Here, therefore, the famine prices were the more severely 
felt. From a comparative statement of the price of grain during 
several 3 '^ears (see Aj)pendix A, !No. 1!)), taken from Mr. McDowall’s 
returns, it might ajipear that, in remarking in June on the rise of prico 
from three to four rnatinds per rujiec to one mauud or 30 scsers only, lie 
had in the first instance (piotcd the ]rricc of jiadd v, and in the latter that 
of husked rice; for, according to the table, the price of hu.sked rice 
does not appear to luive ever been ebeaper than two inaunds twenty-four 
seers for the rupee. But the particularity of the statement altogether 
forbids the sup])osition that there canbo any such egregious mistake; 
and the explanation, no doubt, is that, the jn ices <pioted in the table are 
tlios(M>f the liiing])orc bazar retail r,ales, while in the country markets 
at first hand, tJio ])ric<?s would naturally be more favorable I'or the 
buyers. TliC! rjito of three to four inaunds ])er rupee is also rtij)orted as 
the ])rice of grain in a letter of January 178(i. (Magh 1192, B.S.) kSo 
likewise our ])riee current does not sliow the dearest ])rico which was 
reached, which we have seen w'as 18 seers j)cr rupere. 

The famine rate of 1787, 18 to 25 seers per riqieo, is now about our 
normal price, and that was doubled during the year of the Orissa 
I'amine, 18(j6-()7. 

Thfi TeeMa .—The rest of tlio tale rc^gardiug the change in the 
course of the Tccsta may be convoniontly told here. Tlic new river over¬ 
flowed the country for the two following seasons before it had worked a 
channel sufficient to ht)id it. There are many accounts of sudden inroads 
by the water, and the drowning of large numbors of ])ersons. Ono 
instance may be noted as a sample of many. A jicon had bociu despatched 
to feltdi some ryots who were in arrears with tlieir rent, the village was 
overwhelmed during the night, and all the lumses Avere swe^pt away, the 
peon Avas the only living creature that escaptal, and lie remaiiujd for 
tliree days on a stack of straAV in the midst of the Avasto of waters, Avhen 
he was picked up by .a j)assing merchant boat. 

At length the Uovernment, alarmed at the constant loss of revenue, 
entered on a notable sebemo ol’ I'orcing ilui river back into its old course. 
In June 1789, tliey asked the Collector Avbetlier it Avould b(; Avortli while 
to s])end two lacs of ru])ees in doing this ; .and hcrejilied that it certainly 
would, if it could be done lor the money. So an engineer, Mr. Lyon, was 
told to do it, and the Collectors of Dinageporo and Itungpore, Hatch 
and McDoAvall, held a conference on the borders of their respective 
domains, and became very bu.sy in collecting men and materials. Three 
thousand kodaleen wiwe collected, but Mr. Lyon Avanted pickaxes, w-hich 
put our Collector rather about;. He Avrote that a pickaxe had never been 
seen in the district; ho had therefore given a muster of one from memory, 
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find hoped the result might be successful. Mr. Lyon, however, brought 
his pickaxes with him. Tw'olve thousand men were collected at the 
place where the now river had broken in: an assistant to tlie Collector had 
pul up houses for the men, and was on the spot to superintend and pay 
them; and timber dredgers, hxkilees, pickaxes, and rupees, were there in 
abundance. But a short period of work appears to have convinced 
the engineer that even he could not stop the Toesta, for early in 
January (1790) came an order from Government to suspend the 
works. How much of the two lacs of rupees was unexpended, there 
are no accounts to show. The Tecsta still flows on. The old course is 
still traceable in a broad sandy belt, which tlie road from here to 
Julpigoree traverses for twelve miles.—(26-6-89), (20-8-89), (2-10-89), 
(21-10-89), (13-1-90). 

Large remissions had to be made in the revenues of 1194 B.S. 
They ap[)ear to have amounted to about one and three-fourth lac of 
rupees. During the two tbllowing years only a slight increase was 
obtained, as the overflowings of the Tecsta were re]ieat.cd in those years. 
Tlie revenue lor Coochwara and its allied mehals of Bykunt[)ore and 
Coondy for 1196 B.S. (1789-90 A. D), the last settlement preceding 
the decennial, was French Arcot Ils. 6,20,624, or Sicca Ks. 5,68,077. 
Tlie other districts comprised in the province ol' old Rungpore, Bahar- 
biind, Edrakporo, the sicca mehals, Sorooppore and Raugamatty, wdll 
now be shortly noticed. 


V.—District DuJiarlmndj Sarhar Benr/al Blioom. 

The conquest of Baharbund, with oilier tracts from the Kamriip Rajah 
Parilishit, by the Mahoinmedans, in tlie beginning of the seventeenth 
century, has been na.rrai,<!d. Baharbund came into this district in 1772, 
where it lias since roinainod, with the exeejition of one year, 1786-87, 
during which it, with Edrakporo, formed the small distriot of Ghora- 
gliat. It iiududes the jiergunnahs of Baharbund and Gowalliaree or 
Gyobaroc; the latter separated from Baharbund by Bliiturbund, .and 
also a portioM of Bliitiirbimd. ReiinelV; map wrongly includes Gyc- 
barec within the limits of Ooocli Behar. Baharbund, with Bhiturbund, 
bad been pari, of the Natlore Rajah’s estate ; but the latter did not come 
into this district from Rajshahye until after the jiermaneut settlement. 
From an account (sec Apjioudix A, No. 101 sent to the Committee of 
Reveiine by Mr. Goodlad, when Collector of Ghoraghat, it appears that 
Baharbund, llicugli nominallv onterod in the name of the Nathire 
zemindar, was from time to time held as a jagliir by Mahommediiiis; and 
in 1782, Bisson Churn Nniuly, probably a beuami for Caiitoo Babn, 
Hasling’s banian, obtained a five year’s fiirm of it. His suocessor, 
Lookenaut Niindy, Caiitoo Balm’s son, from whom the present owner, 
l,laneo iSurnomolua; of Oossimbazar, MoorshedabaJ, is descended, is 
s|>oken of as the zemindar, thus ousting the old nominal possessors. It 
docs not ap]»ear wlietber any pnrehase-monoy was jiaid for the projierty. 

liookenaut was the first of the zemindars of the district who 
obtained a ])ormanent settlement wliieh came to pass in this wise. The 
average collections during the live j^eiu's’ farm were Rs. 95,781, and at 
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its expiration the settlement was offered to Loohenaut at the average 
of the three preceding years^ collections ; but tliis he declined, and for 
two years, 1184-85 B.S., the estate was managed by a sezawal, who 
only collected Us. 80,625 the first year, and Its. 82,639 the second. 
Then Lookenaut with great astuteness came forward, and offered to 
take tlie estate at the latter rate on a permanent lease, which offer was 
accepted by the Governor-General in Council, in a letter of October 
20th, 1779, signed by Hastings, Barwell, Francis, Wheler, and Coote. 
The sunnud, a translation of which I have culled from settlement pro¬ 
ceedings of eight years later (see Appendix A, No. 11), recites Bahar- 
bond, Bhiturbuud, and Gyebaree, as included in the grant. 

The Directors in London were very wrath at the granting of these 
permanent leases to Baharbund and a few others, and sent out peremp¬ 
tory orders that they were to be forthwith cancelled; but notliing of the 
kind was done. The Baharbund zemindar was the only one in Rung- 
pore who had a large private fortune, and ho began at once that course 
of scientific administration which has rendered this zemindary one of 
the best managed in the district. During 1189 and 1190 B.S., 
he carried out a new moasuremcjiit and assessment. This relieved 
the lesser ryots at the expense of the more powerful ones, Avho had in 
various well-known ways got into their [lossossioii tlie best laud at the 
least rent, or none at all; and the d(iHciency caused by their unfair 
practices used to he made u}) by taxes, which I'ell most heavily on the 
poorer ryots. The juincipal men ■vveiit to Calcutta to comydaiu of the 
new assessment whieli bore on them so lu^avily ; and the decision of the 
Committee is inten\sting, from the following delivery on the jiosition 
and rights of zemindars:— 

“ The Conunittoo, adverting to tlie nature of a zemindar's office 
and the deed by which ho is vested with the superintoiidence and 
collection of the revenues of a zemindary, are of opinion that he dues 
not derive a right from either of making a hustahood of a zemindary 
by measurement., or of changing the ancient mode or rate of collecting 
the revenue without the previous permissiou of Goveniuumt.” Not- 
witlistaiiding this ayiparently adverse ruling, the zemindar in the end 
made good his point. 

Ill 1862-63, the test year of Act X, when the throe years’ limi¬ 
tation began to run out, of a total of 3,133 suits for arrears of rent for 
the whole district, 959 appertained to this estate. . 

VI.—Edrakporej Dinageporey and the Sicca Melials, Sarkar 

Ghoraghat, 

Edrakpore and Dinagepore, known respectively as nine annas and 
seven annas Ghoraghat, were the remains of the large zemindary of that 
name, and the sicca mehals, five jaghir estates held at fixed rates thus 
denominated, were separated talooks of the same zemindary, which at 
the time, of which we w'rite, comprised in its two shares the greater 
part of the Dinage^pore district, a portion of Rungpore to the south, 
and nearly the whole of the present districts of Maldah and Bograb. 
It had a century before, in ffie time of Aurungzebe, included Sorooii- 
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pore and Coondy; but the former pergunnah had now become a portion 
of the Nattore zemindary, and Coondy was a separate estate divided 
among several sharers. The city of Ghoraghat was once fhe seat of 
the eastern Mogul Government, with a circle of collection of ninety 
lacs of rupees, but the seat of Government was removed to Dacca 
in the reign of Jehanghir. We have seen that Ghoraghat w'as the 
basis whence the Ruugpore chaklas were overrun at the close of 
the seventeenth century. 'I'he site of the city is in the Dinagepore district, 
as it lies in the west bank of the Kurutiya, and I am informed that 
extensive ruins still exist, imbedded in thick jungle. Mr. Goodlad^s 
account of Ghoraghat, given in Appendix A (No. 12), gives a long 
list of fifteen successive Ibijahs, who are names and nothing more; 
and according to the story which he cites, but doubts, it seems to me, 
without good reason, the division into the two shares of 9 annas 
and 7 annas was brought about by foul dealing. One of tlie zemin¬ 
dars, Rajah Bhagawau, being an idiot, his dewan, who held the samo 
name, took advantage of this fact, and by judicious nnmageinent 
obtained a grant of the zemindary from the Dacca Soubah, and a long 
contest which ensued resulted in the division above noted, the usuri>er 
retaining the 7 annas share, that of Dinagepore. 

Dinagepore was put under general charge of the Rungpore Collector 
during the two years of Devi Singh’s farm—1781-83, and tlio 
Collector was directed to reside occasionally at Dinagepore to be a 
check u])on the farmer. Then Mr. McDowall -was Collector for one 
year (1783-84) before he came to Rungpore, and after his incumbency 
Dinagepore w-as again under Ruugpore for t%vo years more, 1781-88. 
In May 1786, Mr. Hatch was appointed Collector, and the districts 
have ever since reiiiaitjecJ distinct. 

The Rfy'ah of Dinagepore, Radhanath, w^as a minor, and Devi 8ingh 
was appointed as the dewan of Dinagepore at a salary of Rs. 1,0()0. 
The /(iuiindary had been let to tlie Rajah for life, and tlie Directors 
a])i)rovcd of this arrangement as an cxperiineut. A hstter of Mr. 
Good lad’s (s()p Aj)])oudix A, No. 13) is interesting, as showing how' the 
institution of the Court of Wards was felt out; the Dinagepore estate 
was encumbered with debt to the amount of over a lac of rupees, more 
than half of wdiich ivas owing to the Company; and a large number 
of elei)hants, liorses, and camels, were entertained at great and useless 
expe^^e. Measures were taken for selling them, and for liquidating the 
debt in other ways, and also for educating the young Rajah; but 
Mj’. Wcstrnacott’s account shows how successfully the old Raoeo 
baffled all attempts in this direction, and the consequent collapse of 
Uie estate. 

Edrakpore, the 9-anna share, had been under Rungpore in 1773, 
when Mr. Purling was Collector: where it was subject to subsequently 
does not appear; but in 1781 it was again brought into this collectorate, 
and remained so since, with the exception of the one year, 1786-87, of 
the Goraghat collectorate. The revenue assessed on this zemindary 
fluctuated between Rs. 1,85,612 in 1178 B.S., Rs. 1,30,529 in 1181 
B.S.j and Rs. 1,60,196 in the time of Devi Singh, at which last amount 
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it continued. After the iinmdations of 1787, a deduction of Rs. 15,000 
was allowed up to 1106 B.S. (1781)-‘J0 A.D.), but this allowance was 
nisumcd tbe first year of the docoiinial settlfiinent. Edrak[)ore has now 
disappeared from the map. Its 60 pergunualis were sold in lots early 
in the present century for arrears of revenue; only a few small por¬ 
tions remain to the descendants of the former Rajahs, not payinjj more 
than Rs. 2,000 to Government as i-e‘v«anio. The Dinagei)ore Rajah still 
retains a considerable, although much reduced, estate, paying a lac and 
three quarters of revenue. 

The ,si(*.<;a inehals nierit no special mention, their revenues having 
always remained fixed. After the decennial settlement, the most 
southerly, Rullehar, Avas transf(!rr(;d to Raj’shahye, and portions of tho 
others go to form tlie district of Rogi’ali. 


VII.—Sorooppore and Rangamatty. 

Sorooppore formed part of the Nattorezemindary under Rajshahyo, 
and lay as an Alsatia on tlui road b(itwc(m Rungpore and Dinagej)oro, 
a convenient rcdiige Ibr evil-doers. U Avas sold at Calcutta for arrears, 
and ■]rurchasod by ])af])a Narain Thakur, and Avas tlnm transferr(?rl to 
this district, 1787, An ameen, apj)oiuted to make a local nicasuro- 
ment and enquiry into the I’esources of tlie ]iergunnah, brought in 
i'alse returns, and an English comniission AVas therefore sent from 
Calcutta, who made very minute enquiries, Avhicli encumber several 
volumes. From them Mr. Crawfurd, Assistant Magistratx?, lately com¬ 
piled much information relating to the state of things at the time of the 
permanent settlement, Avhicli ho included in his agricultural returns 
sujAplied for tlie Gazetteer, and some extracts I'roivi the same an! given 
as an Ajipendix C. The revenue assessed on Sorooj)porG was fcsicca 
Rs. 45,000, increasing to Sicca Rs. 58,680. 

Rangamatty included Avhat noAv forms the district of GoAvalpara. 
It was formed into a separate eollectorate, and translluTcd from this 
district ]irevious to tho decennial settlement. In its collections Avore 
the trihuto of tAvo small states, Rijneo and Bidyagong, Avho paid their 
revenue in elephants. A statenumt of the jn’oceeds for several years 
will be found in the Appendix (A No. 5). Tliere Avas great mortality 
among the animals : out of 70 t(> 80 caught every year, sijvciii or ciglit 
only arriv'cd at Rungpore ; and the tribute Avas afterwards changed into 
a cash one. 1 


VIII.—On Sundry matters incidental to Settlement. 

Collection of the revenue. —The cocrciv(; measures provided by the 
regulations of Government lor tho eiiforcenumt of the j)aynient of 
reAHUiue, Avero corporal ijunishmeut, confinement, and tho sal(5 of lands. 
Previous to the permanent settlemeut, the last of those Avas only r(‘sort.(!(l 
tOp as a root and branch cure after other means of healing had failed. 
It has been seen that tlie sub-fanner ol“ Rungiioi'e had I'reoly used 
cor]Aoral punishment (so called) during tho time of Devi Singh’s farm, 
and he had to coiiqionsato some individuals on Avhoin he had inflicted 
certain species of this description, going bj' the names of cuttah, chaunq), 
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changoe, and moraud khaiico. In tiiis he had closely followed the 
Mahoracdan traditions; for there is an account of a foiizdar, who, in 
1108 B.S. (1701 A.I).), punished a recalcitrant zemindar of Tepa 
with the first three of the above-named tortun.'s, until he was near 
ex])irin^, and relinquishment of his zomindary was forced from him, 
after which he was ]mt in irons and confined; ivhicli among the' 
thoTisand and one modes of torture that have been practised in 
India from time immemorial these names indicate, I have not been 
able precisely to ascertain : but Burke specifies certain that ivero used, 
according to the evidence collccbid by Mr. Paterson's commission, such 
as tying the fingers tightly together, and forcing nails or bambpo 
wedges between them; hanging up by the feet, and beating the soles of 
tlie feet mitil the nails drop])od otf, &c. : and Dr. Chevers has a long 
oliapt(T in his Medical Jnris]>rudoiieo, narrating the different cruel 
puiiisjuuciits that history and the rccfU’ds of courts of justice disclose 
th<i fertile brain of the East has invented for wreaking vengeance on the 
vicftiins of rage and tyranny. 

There is no instance! of a.nv Collector using or countenancing the 
use of corporal punishment for the. (mfin'cement oi the j)aymeni. of the 
(lovernmeut dues; but that zemindars wore in the habit of flogging 
tluur ryots is sj)ok(!n of as a well-known jiraetiee, and no sjwcial notice 
is taken of it. Confinement, however, was constantly used as a coercive 
measure. During the famine year the avIioIc of the zemindars were in 
eoiifinemeut at oJie time, and. tlie. Collector complacently r(.q)orts to the 
Board regarding the dewan of Edrakpore (the zemindar was a female, 
and the dtiwan was lield responsible for the revenue'), tliat he had for a 
long time i>asi boon under restraint accf)rdiiig to the regulations, and 
de])rived of every coiivunic'iice to render bis eoufiueincnt the more 
severe. 

A cusioin pc'culiar to Tlimgpore, and as Collector Moore wn'tes, by 
all that lie cionlcl learn of the eliaraelcr ami disposition of tlie zemindars, 
a process but too noecssary, was to locate sezawals with them, in order 
t.o jireveiit the public revoiiiit's being ciiibe/zlcd, and to forward tluau as 
tliey an’ived j'roiii the iiiofu.ssil to the suddei' eutelierry at Buugjiore. 
Tlio collei'tiiiiis at the eiiteli(>rry wore made during the night—a custom 
which has eoiii.inued to the present day in some of the zemindaries. 

The female zcinindars gave ihc (killceUirs the most trouble. Ho 
could not confine them, nor could he even cali-li them; for when lie sent 
for them to live at llungjioro, they ran away to Calcutta. In 1781, tlie 
zemindar of Kankiiia thus took her flight; the Collector wrote to the 
Coiiimitlce! in Calcutta to send her back, and tliey tried to ajqirchi'iul 
her and failed. The final upshot, however, was the sale of some of lier 
lands two years later. It is ])leasant to come across a notice in Bucha¬ 
nan, to the effect that he found liam .Rudroof Kaukiiia, tlie adopted son 
of this lady, among the few zemindars of the district who showed any 
real polibmoss to strangers. He calls him a very resjioctable old man ; 
but if Biieliamui’s memory was not trijjping. Ram Uiidro must liave 
aged very early in life : for it was only in 1781 tlial liis luloptivc nuffhor 
iutrmlueeil him to Mr. Moore to take up the sol tlemcut of the estate^ 
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and if he was then 20, he conld not have been more than 45 in 1809. 
Buchanan spoke of the Kankina zemindar and his neighbour of 
Tooshvanda, as giving encouragement to learning, which tradition is 
well observed by their present successors. 

A very peculiar transaction crops up in 1787, anent the realization 
of the rents from tlie ryots. Dinagepore stretched east of the Kuruti^a, 
north of Eclrakpore, right into tiie centre of Rungpore, comprising 
Pyrabund, Batashun, Burrobilla, Andooah, &c., all included in our pre¬ 
sent thannahs of Molong and Pirgunue; and Mr. Hatch complained to 
Mr. McDowall that numbers of ryots of Andooah had ‘ eloped’ into 
Kungporo, and proposed having peons on the boundary pergunnahs of 
eacli district, who. could arrest such defaulters without formal application 
to the Collector: concerned, and he adds these pregnant words—“ By this 
reciprocal service not merely security to the revenues will be insured, 
but improper emigrations be checked, and the inhabitants prevented 
from wandering backward and forward, to tlie vexation of the officers 
of the collections, who in all these cases are reduced to hold out false 
promises, and practise every species of dticejdion to induce the ryots to 
settle.; even pattas at a fixed rate can be of no avail, while natural incli¬ 
nation to delay jiaymcnt is coml)inetl with so powerful an incentive to 
evade it altogether.” Mr. McDowall objected to Mr. Hatch’s plan 
as inconsistent with the customs of the country, and propounded 
in his turn a proposal of an interchange of the emigrants from both 
disiricts for some years past, and ho promised on his jiart to send in 
a list of all su(;h vagrant ryots. Whether it was his iilea that the ex¬ 
change should bo strictly man for man, woman for w-ornan, child for 
child, does not appear; the notable proposal seemingly dropped. 

Umler-tcMures .—The power possessed or assumed by the zemindars of 
alienating revenue land Avas greatly abused, (ireorge Bogle, Collector, 
gives the following aecount of the matter in 1780 :—“ It is necessary that 
1 should mention another cause w'hich afiects the revenue of this proviiuje, 
as well on account of its importance, as in hopes of obtaining your 
sauctiun to measures which, if they are not sufficient to eradicate, 
apj)ear at least likely to lessen the evil. The cause I allude to, is the 
groat quantity of bauzee zemin^ or lands exempted from rent. The 
mode long followed in the management of this province will serve 
partly to account for the extraordinary amount of free lands. For 
forty years the revenues were collected by the officers of Government, 
or through the medium of farmers. The authority of the zemindars 
was in a manner only ostensible; tlieir names were set fortli in all public 
accounts and pajicrs relating to the revenue of their respective districts; 
they and their officers possessed houses and held lands, on the produce 
of which they subsisted, but they were not interested iu the collections. 
Tbc}' derived no beii<;fit from an increase of the rents of their pergunnah, 
and they sutfered no loss by a diminution. In this situation, however, 
they w^ere permitted to exercise the privilege of giving pattas and 
sutmuds for free lands under all the various denominations and practices 
common throughout Bengal, and likewise of granting villages on a 
tenure cidled opouchakee (a term peculiar to this province), by which 
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the possessor is liable only to the payment of the original rent, and is 
exempted from all taxes or subsequent assessments. Thus, free from, all 
responsibility, and restrained by no rxjnsideration of personal interest^ 
it is not surprising that the zemindars were easily prevailed on by the 
solicitations of individuals, and the inflnence of public officers to grant 
snnhuds for charity and other beneficiary lands. 

About three years ago, the zemindars of this province were first 
entrusted with the management, and became answerable for the revenues 
of pergunnahs. They have since endeavoured,' indeed, to recover some part 
of the hamee zeiiiin, but the attempts have met with a powerful 
opposition in the superstition (jf the people and the common interesjt of 
the officers of (rovernment, a?id having been directed chiefly against 
the grants of former zemindars, have had to struggle with titles sup¬ 
ported by long posscs-siou, as well as by written sunnnds. Even where 
resumj)tions were made, they seldom tended to increase the funds from 
which the public revenue is drawn ; the lands continued to bo classed 
under the head of lakhiraj or fre<j, the incumbent only, not the 
tenure, w'as changtid. In th(» meantime, the zemindars and their officers 
invested with the complete and unrestrained management in tlmir dis¬ 
tricts, anxious to secure some lasting benefit from their novel authority, 
have made considerable additions t« their household lands, atid having 
taken a great ])ortion of the villages into their own hands, have in many 
itistances rcniucied the jumma by grants and private alienations, or have 
let the lands at a low rent to their dependents and favourites.” 

Mr. llogle j)roposed plans for registering and enquiring into the 
titles, the main points of which w’cire subsequently adopted. The Com¬ 
mittee in 1781 anticipated an increase to the revenue of two lacs of. 
rni)ecs by th(^se proceedings. Eight years later, a register was formed 
by Mr. McIKvwall, who had em[)loyed 30 inohurirs for more than four 
mouths at the work; and be re|)ort,ed that resumption proceedings could 
produce an increased revenue of Its, 94,177, but that thci’e would be 
occasioned thereby great clamour, distress, and disgust. These registers 
are not fortljc.('ming; they were probably burnt in one of the fires to 
which the thatclied buildings used as cuteberries were subject. The 
earliest registers, now extant, wore made in 1207, and eontaiu nearly 
20,000 entrie.s. Among this niin>bor, 125 holdings have been since 
resumed, giring a revenue of Its, fi,580. 

These enquiries related only to lands heid rent-free, and did not 
touch tlie ooniieeted abuse of letting tenures at inadequate rents. There 
were two classes of tenure created by the zemindars, the Oponchakee 
and Mazkury talooks; the former were held .at fixed rates, and included 
Miihatram, Pirpal, and Devutter, or beneficiary lands of various deno¬ 
minations. A list of these grants prepared by Mr. MtfDowall, paying 
an aggregate rental of Rs. 87,771, is among our records. The Mazkury 
talooks were subject to increase of revenue. About forty talooks of 
both kiuds were separated from their parent estates, at tlie pei’mauent 
settlement, yielding a revenue of over half a lac of rupees. 

The sub-tenures now existing are pntnees, ijaras, but principally 
large jotes, which are very common, and some of them are very extou- 
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isive. Very few ryots have rights of occupancy; the Mahommedans 
especially are very migratory, fond of changing their habitation, and 
always rushing to new-formed alluvial soil; but there is some kind of 
customary tenant-right generally recognized for the sales of sarsan 
jotes, that is, lioldinga without any defined rights, are daily registered ; 
505 such sales were registered in the year 1871-72. More particulars 
on present holdings will bo found in Appendix 0. 

Agriculture .—Next in importance to ri(;e, the chief sfojdes of the 
district, were tobacco, indigo, and o})iura. Tt>bacco retains its importance 
to this day, and the quality is highly spoken of. It is bought by the 
Mughs of Chittagong for manufacture into Burinah cigars. Indigo, an 
inferior quality mixed with lime, was purchased by the Bhooteas at a rate 
of Hs. 22 to Its. 23 ])er maund, and carried into Tliibet. This has always 
been in this district largely a domestic manufacture. The ryots cultivate 
on their own account, and sell the plant or make the indigo in small vats 
of their own. Ijiirge factories under Euroj)ean management early 
flourished. A son of Collector McDowall was a planter in tliis district, 
ind died here. Tlie only two factories still remaining have fallen into 
native hands, and are fast breaking up into their constituent parts; but I 
doubt ■whether the produce of indigo of a coarse quality has at all 
decreased from the yield of former days. 

Opium w^as cultivated on the lands east of the Teesta. Tin; price 
at which it was delivered by the contractor was Us. 240 per chest of 
one maund and a half; and the Bupj)ly from Uungpore averaged 130 
chests per year, out of a total supply of between Ij.OuO and 1,600 chests 
from Bengal and Behar. 1 believe that the cultivation continued in 
this district until 1841, when the ohcck in the opium trade, caus(!d by 
the Chma war, led to the curtaihuont of the manuliicture, and the 
supply Irom Uungpore, which was of inlerior quality, Avas discontinued, 
and has not since been resumed.—(10-12-79), (21-KJ-81). 

Village OJieers .—Such scraps as we have here ol‘ the village sys¬ 
tem w'ere introduced during the Maliommedan occupation, (loocli Bt^iiar 
Proper has no institution of the kind. The Collector, in, 1788, gives an 
exliaustive list of the collecting establishment under the zemindars, 
which entailed a charge of Rs. 19-11 per cent, on the total col¬ 
lections. (See Appeudi.v A., No. 20). In the long list the patwarry 
and the bosneah are the two princ)})al village officers : side by side 
with those we gather elsewhere were the mandals or paramanicks, (the 
term of similar mcjaning, pradhan, now common, does not appear in 
the records). These latter are the principal men in any localitj’- who 
are looked up to by the inferior ryots to advise in and settle matters 
of local interest, from killing a thief who has btien caught in the act, 
to tlie adjustment of every trivial caste question. The term bosneah 
is, to a great extent, interchangeable wdth those of mandal and para- 
niauick, and so, practically, is that of patwarry; for the patwariies are 
gmierally appointed by the zemindars from among the village headmen, 
and the head ryots have alw'ays formed the means of communication 
between the superior zemindary oflicors and the village. We read in a 
lejiort of 1778, “when the settlement is made with any country, the 
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Canoongoe’s office and Dewan’s sheristah become the chann^s of 
iufonnation to the patvvarries and paramanicks of the viHages, and they. 
cornranuicate their aoconuts to each ryot.” The term bosneah has 
now gone a good deal out of use, yielding to mandal or pradhan; ifi 
now often indicates a kind of sardar attending at the zetnindary 
cutcherry; but in the last century, bosneah was the name most generally 
recognized for the heads of villages. In the Diinla disturbances of' 
1783, and on other occasions, the bosneahs were always the leaders and 
spokesmen of the ryots. 

The office of lieadtnan is practically elective. When a ryot attains 
to property and position, his neiglibours call on him in eases of emer¬ 
gency : the title is in many cases passed on from father to son; but if 
the position is not maintained, it is but an empty sound, and new rising 
men become the recognized chiefs of the community. 

MullaJis aivU Cazecs. —Among the papers of the decennial settle¬ 
ment occurs the following report of the zemindars ou this subject:— 

“ Formerly, a tax was levied ou the Mutchelmcn (sic) on account of 
Cazeeuna, since it was abolished by Goverument, the same has been 
discoutiuued At ])roscut thm-e are mullahs stationed in the several 
villages on the ])art of the ouzees, who receive sometliing on the mar¬ 
riages of Mntiihclincn (alierod to Mussalinans), but tliere is no fixed 
rate, the amount given (h'pending upon tlie pleasure of the parties. No 
rozecna, or daily allowance, is ])aid to aii}'^ one from any of the chaklas 
or perguuuahs dependent in our zemindaries.” (Signed by the zemin¬ 
dars of Cazeerhat, Kaukina, Futteliiiorc, aud Coondy.) The zemindar 
of Ifylvuntfiore reported that it had never been the custom in his 
porguiinah to pay anything on account of daily allowance or fees to 
cazees. 

Tliere are still cazees, I believe, wlio attend at marriages among 
the respectable cliissesof Maliomniedans ; but among the lower classes, 
any villager who can read or reciite a passage from the Koran is called 
a mullah, aud liis services arc trailed in for the celebration of their 
marriages, off which no reeord Avhatever is kejit. 

Currevcif Mid Finance. —After the collapse of the llungporo cur¬ 
rency, the old Cooch Bchar or narainy rupee, the chief medium of 
exchange was the dipt French Arcot. Sicca ni[)ees would not pass. We 
find, the commercial resident complaining in 1783 that his business had 
l)(!cn put a stop to, because a bill of exchange Inul liccn cashed in that 
currency. The tribute of C/Ooch Beliar was paid in new narainy half 
rupeesj which had to be cashed through the shroff's at tlie rate of 400 half 
rupixis for 100 sicca. Mr. McDowall reduced the rate to 3()0 halves 
for 100 sicca. The nominal value of the new narainy was 272 halves 
to 100 sicca. In 1781, the Government made anangianents for the 
establishment of a copper currency : formerly cowrees were in use. 

The liungpore revenues were remitted to Moorshedabad or Cal¬ 
cutta by bills of native bankers, paying a premium of from 1 to 2 per 
cent, for the convenience, but some failures among the shroffs induct'd 
the Company to escort tlieir owm treasure. This, however, rendered tliem 
liable to the dangers of the roat^. In 1792, a remittance of Its. 14^000 
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was robbed oo the way to Moorshedabad, and in the following year, 
Miother of Es. 10,000, between Uooch Beliar and Biingpore; the money 
was in bags, and the robbers made a rush at dawn, while the guards were 
most of them scattered about in the jungle and fields, and carried off the 
bags. Several of the sepoys and pykes were killed or wounded on each 
occasion by the raybiuishes (a spear head mounted on a long bamboo) 
of the daooits. la the second instance, the Collector, Mr. Lumsden, 
made a local enquiry at Mognlliat, the scene of the occurrence, and seemed 
inclined to lay the blame on a class of outcasts, known as jackal-eaters, 
but no clue was obtained in cither case. 

The rate of interest charged by the shroffs on good security was one 
per oent. per month; on indifferent security, it rose to lis. 3-2 per 
moutL—(27-4-91), (16-3-92). 

IX. — T/ie Permanent Settlement. 

In considering the position of the zemindars prior to the perma¬ 
nent settlement, it must be borne in mind that the term zemindar is a 
very wide one, including different classes of owners, the origin of whose 
rights was very various. Thus, in llungpore, we have what, for want of 
better terms, may be styled the semi-feudatory estates, such as Bykuntr 

J )ore and the chaklas, held by the Bajah of Cooch Behar; the sub- 
eiidatory or the rest of Coochwara, held by descendants of Cooeh 
Behar officers, who had a century before been inducted by the Moguls 
into their estates as zemindars; the new purchasers, such as Baharbund 
and 8orooi)j)ore, who could i)retend to no rights beyond any limitations 
the Goverament might have chosen to have entered in their deeds of 
possession; the large zemindars, owners of what had been priucipalities, 
such as Edrakpore and Dinagepore; and lastly, the suialhsr ones, which 
were generally holders of taluoks, which had been separated from the 
larger estates. It was the position of the fourth of the above classes, 
whoso priucipalities had parcelle<i out Bengal, that duiniiiated the 
question.of the ))osition of the zemindars in general. 

The zemindars were more tlian mere contractors for the revenue; 
that term rightly defines the jiosition of tlie fanners, who, under the 
Mahommedans and under the first settlements of the English, leased the 
districts from Government. Tlie Committee of Iteveiiuc, in tlioir order 
on the Baharbund measurement case iu 1786, already quoted, speak 
of the “ zemindar’s office,” and of his being “ vested with the superiu- 
teudence and collection of the revenues of a zemindary.” This gives 
: a closer view of the zemindar’s real position : they held an adininistra- 
: tive office, become hereditary by long custom, and they possessed an 
I estate iuthatpffice Avith rights vague and undefined. The superior right 
of Government as the sole owner of the soil was unequivocally main¬ 
tained and admitted. During the year of trouble, 1194 B.S., Mr. 
McDowall reports that, in order to induce the zemindars to engage for 
. the previous year’s revenue without deiluction, he had represented to 
them that a zemindar had no longer a right to his laud, but while ho 
> continued a goo and nstifnl subject to the state; and that if they 
insisteud on refusing their services, he should insist on their relinquishing 
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by a regular deed all right and title to their zemindaries. Agaia, 
petition of the zemindars relating to the settlement of 1195 B.S; cora'^ 
mences with these words:—“ The countr}’^ belongs to tlie Company, and 
we, the zemindars, are only appointed for the purpose of transacting the : 
business of it.” The zemindars could not make a fresh measrirenient 
or assessment on the ryois without the permission of Government. 
Mr. Purling, who commenced the decennial settlement, writes in 1790 
“ Government in this country is not the jiarticipator according to 
exigency of the produce of the land, but the positive possessor of the 
whole of the profits of the soil, allowing but a maintenance to those 
whose duties are devoted to the sfcite.” 

On the other hand, the hereditary character of the zemindars, and 
their preferential right to a settlement “ on terms sufficii^utly moderate, 
to enable them to maintsiin a degree of re.speot among their depen¬ 
dents,” was recognized by the Directors in 1777. When dispossessed 
of their zemindaries, by the same being let to farmers, they were given 
a mushahera, or allowance ol‘ 10 per cent., on the revenues, and they 
were held entitled to hold a moderate amount of land nut included 
among the settleuKmt assets. 

Two incidents of a distinctly proprietary character attached - to 
their status. One was that they could grant siib-tennres or talooks in 
gift, or purcliase out of their zemindaries. For long jn-evious to the 
English occupation tliey had been in the habit of making these grants, 
luid they continued to do so subsequently in 8|>ite of prohibitions; 
several such grants, whei'e the revenue had been secured by a pro[)er 
assessment ol the talook, were made with sanction ol’ the Collcctoi's, 
and are recorded in their proceedings; but the right had boon so vei v 
much abused, that tl»e action of the zemindars in this rcspccit had 
seriously curtailed the Government revenue. Secondly, their lauds were 
to be sold for arrears of revenue. This itself is a distinct adinis- 
their possession of some saleable rights; and this liability is 
enunciated in our earliest records. In the instructions tor the settle¬ 
ment of 1777, is this clause, “that for all lands let to the zemindars as 
above directed, it be expressly sti])nlated in tlunr kal)oolt;ats that in case* 
of their falling in arrears, they .shall bo liable to be dispos-sessed, and 
th(‘ir zetniiiclaries, or]}urtious of them, sliall be sold to make up the defi¬ 
ciency.” This liability to sale is repeated over and over again. Mr, 
Goodlacl in 1789 I’eports, that he had tried every moans, exct;pti corporal 
punishment, to recover the balances from the zemindars; and he apj/lied 
to the Board for the sale of their lands. Throats of sale coiLstautlv occur, 
Avhich were not carried into en'oet, because tlie balances weie otlioi'- 
wise recovered; and there are not wanting instances of actual sales. 
In fine, we may conclude that wliile the zemindars held these scrai>8 
of proprietary right, which had naturally developed out of the heredi- 
tsiry character of their office, their position altogether was so very 
vague and un<lefined, and the authority of the Government as a recent . 
conqueror was so freely allowed, that any condititms of settlement and 
limitations of their authority whatever, short of ab.solute deprivation of 
their zemindaries, would not have borue the character of aqjustueSB or 


subject 
sion of 
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harshness. The permanent settlement which, in fact, gave proprietary 
right, with some uncertain reservations, in favor of the ryots, which 
were never enforced, was a pure gift—a splendid one to those Avho had 
brains and money to make good use of it, a fatal one to those who had 
neither. 

It is interesting to observe the very gradual working up of the 
idea of the permanent settlement. In 1776 the directors write:— 
“ Having considered the different circumstances of letting your lands 
on leases for lives or in perpetuity, we do not, for many weighty reasons, 
think it advisable to adopt either of those inodes and they apfiroved 
of letting the province of Dinageporo to the Rajah for life as an ex¬ 
periment, the issue of which would in some measure enable them to 
judge of the propriety of adopting a general system on similar prin- 
cijiles. These instructions were repeated year by year, and indignant, 
indeed, were they on receiving information of the fixed leases granted 
to Baharbnnd and others. They wrote in 1783 anent this: “We repeat 
our orders that you do not grant fixed leases' on any ]iretenoe whatever. 
Q'he expediency of letting the lands for a longer period than one year, 

, or in per[)otuity, is a great j)olitical question, on w'hieh. in the jiresent 
critical situation of our affairs, we cannot at this time come to any 
determination.” In 1788, the Rajah of Cooch Behar applied for a fixed 
lease for his zeniindary of Boda, &c., but tlio projiosal only met with 
a conteiTi[)tiiou8 notice from the Board. A change of pctlicy, however, 
suddenly ap|)ears. In the spring of the same year orders are sent to 
make a five years’ setthimcint, and the Boda zemindar, after a second 
ineffec.tual attempt to get a permanent settlement, agreed to the one for 
tile short term; but as it was the year just following the famine, 
none of the other zemindars entered into it. 

The arrangements for the decennial settlement cornmeneed in 17P0; 
and how tliat settlement was merged by a word into a jiermaiieiit one, 
is matter of history. No worse time could have Ixam chosen for this 
operation in Rungpore, as far as the interests of the Government were 
coueerued. The oouutry required years to recover from,tho effei:ts of 
♦he disasters of 1787, and the zemindars very unwillingly entered into 
the arrangements, with the excejitions of those of BalniiimiiJ, Boda, 
and Byknntpore. Two years elajised before the settlement was finally 
arrived at; and instead of the hoped for increase of Rs. 1,39,000 on the 
revenues of 1196 B.S., in order to attain to the standard of 1193 B.S. 
for Cazeerhat and Boda, and 1187 B.8. for fhe rest of the district, 
the total increase obtained was between Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 20,000, and 
the permanently assessed revenue on a Goochwara was about the same 
as the demand of 1190 B.S., the year following the insurrection, 
and the lowest rate at which it had ever stood since the acquisition of 
the country by the English. Boda and Bykimtpore alone, among the 
Cooch wara mciials, were kept u]> to the standard. 

A temporary settlement of from 20 to 30 years would have given 
j sufficient stiibility of possession for the encouragianont of cultivation, 
/;;,and at its close a rich increase would have accrued to the Government 
^revenue, or a life settlement, like that of Dinagepore, would have afforded 
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opportuhity for the initiation of a succession duty on the falling in the 
lives, a most useful and unobjectionable source of revenue. Bungpore 
was on the whole very lightly assessed: Baharbund especially so. In 
several instances, where the incompetent zemindars sold, with the Col¬ 
lector’s sanction, talooks for the payment of their balani/es, monied pur¬ 
chasers were readily found willing to take such at more than their pro¬ 
portionate share of the Government demand, and withal pay a 
premium exceeding two years’ revenue as purchase-money. The total 
permanently assessed revenue was sicca lis. 8, 19, 1121; this did not 
include Boda, the revenue of which amounted to a lac, which had been 
settled by the Commissioner just appointed for Cooch Behur. 

One item of the assets of the settlement deserves a i)a8sing notice. 
It Avas called the fonjdary mehal, and yielded Rs. 80 per annum; it 
appears in the books as having been originally a tax for feeding the 
nawab’s buffaloes, and some other charges. Mr. Lunisderi, who obtained 
the excision of the item from the revenue assets, reports in 1791, that 
the receipts of the farmer who leased the mehal arose principally from 
taxes paid by Brahmins, who performed religious ceremonies for sellers 
of spirituous liquors, prostitutes, wasliermen, and other low classes of 
Hindus, by those who beat tom-toms or played on trumjiets, serindahs, 
and other musical instruments, and by persons who performed feats of 
dexterity, danced in public shows, or exliibited bears, monkeys, aud 
snakes. 

X.—On cAatu/es since tlve settlement. 

Tlie District houmiaries .—^The boundary betw(ion Dinagepore and 
Rung[)ore has been simplified by fixing tlie Kunitiya as the line of 
division to the south-west. This cut Soroop]>ore into halvi'.s, brought, in 
Pyrabiind, Batashim, and other estates wdiich had betbre tins time been 
sold away from the Dinagepore Rajah’s proj)erty, and transferred to 
Dinagepore a jiortion of Edrakpore lying west of the river, including the 
site of Ghoraghat. The district of Bograli was subsequently carved 
out at the sou^li; but a large portion of what was then transferred, has, 
from the commencement of the year 1872, been received back in 
tliaimali Govindgnnge, the nucleus of the old Edrakpore estate, and the 
site of the Ghoraghat colhjctorate. Immediately after the permanent 
seltlement, j)erguunahs Patiladaha and Bhiturbnnd to the soutli-east and 
east were transferred from Rsysliahyo, the former having been then lately 
]mrchased by Gopi Tagore, and both originally |)ortions of the large 
Nattore zemindary. The change i n the course of the Brahmaputra, which 
divided Pad lad aha into two portions, rendered necessary the transfer of 
the eastern division, the thannah of Dewangunge to Mymensing, which 
occurred some few years since. The latest lo.ss the district has sustained, 
has arisen from the 8U])posed necessity of providing a head-quarter 
station for the annexed Dooars of Bhootan, and a stepping-stone between 
Darjeeling aud the rest of the straggling Cooch Behar division. This 
is a change much to be regretted; it wrested from us porgunnah 
Bykuntpore, and the two chaklas of Boda and Patgram: how closely 
connected with the history of old Ruiigpore our records show. The 
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district, as it stands, is shorn of half its traditions, and it is to Be hoped 
that an opportunity may arise of restoring it to its original and natural 
limits. 

Sales .—The effects of the stringency exercised subsequent to the 
decennial settlement in the realization of the revenue have been partly 
pointed out. Edrakj)ore collapsed early : Cazeerhat suffered much, with 
the exception of the two anna share, tlie Tooshvanda zemiudary, the 
remaining four shares became much reduced by sales. Kankiua 
remained whole, and tlie Futtelipore and Ooondy estates, as a rule, 
weathered the breakers. 

Farlitiom .—;In tlie papers extracted from the Boda case (Afipendix 
A, No. 2), there is a trace of a jiartition effected by the Mahominedaus in 
that chakla; it was probably nominal, for the nominees of the Mahommo- 
dans never olitained secure possession, and it docs not now obtain. 
Cazeerhat, Futtelipore, and Coondy, were divided during the Mahomme- 
dan era, and came in that state into our hands. Very few partitions have 
been effected in tlie parent estates. Among the 22 now remaining in 
the district of the 27 estates settled, (exclusive of the separated tiilooks,) 
only three liave been subjected to partition. This ojieration has been 
mainly confined to the talooks separated at the time of settlemiint, or 
formed by sales of portions of the original zemindaries for arrears 
of revenue. The ttital nuinlier of jiartitions have been 49, t.e., from die 
time of tiie permanent settlement up to 

1840— (48 vears), 15 cases. 

1841— 1860 (2() Vears>, 14 „ 

18G1—1872 (12'years), 20 „ 

Tliese operations have addinl largidy to the number of estates borne 
on the rent-roll; throe estates held by the same family, that took ten 
years to divide; added 56 new numbers to the rent-roll, the lowest share 
being one of 14 gundas, or ^if„ths of one of the estates. 

JS'ew Estates .—The change in the course of the Teesta to the 
eastward in the early part of the century left a strip of laiid along tlie 
deserted course available for settlement, which, after resumption suit was 
settled with the riparian proprietors, yielding a total of 23 estates, which, 
on 6 permanent .and 17 temporary leases, bear a revenue of lls. 2,778. 

The present number of estates on the rent-roll is 563, thus derived— 


Original number settled ... ... 72 

Deduct transferred to other districts ... 13 

Remaining ... ... 59 

Add new estates from resumption proceedings 125 

Ditto ditto sales ... ... 152 

Ditto ditto partitions ... 172 

Ditto ditto dried river beds ... 23 

Transfers from other districts ... ... 32 

Present revenue roll Co.^s Rs. 9,74,089 
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Permanently assessed Co.’s Bs. ... 9,71,530 : 

Temporarily ditto » ••• 2,559 


8 estates with revenue under 10 „ pay Rs. 

184 ditto under 100 „ ... 

215 ditto nndgr 1,000 „ ... 

156 ditto over 1,000 „ ... 


... 35 

... 8,668 

... 93,774 

... 8,71,612 


463 estates, held by 1,229 Hindus, ])ay Rs. 
54 ditto ditto 160 Mahonunedans 
45 ditto held jointly by 261 Hindus and 

186 Mahominedans 

1 Government estato 


... 8,74,187 
... 32,547 

... 67,305 

... 50 


XL — Judicial, 

Vivid pictures oleam from amono the records of the past, showing the 
unsettled state of the times j and Rungpore, a frontier disti'ict, bordering 
on Nepaiil, Bhootan, Gooch Behar, and Assam, was peculiarly liable to be 
infested by banditti. These ravaged the country in armed bands, amount¬ 
ing to several hundreds. .Bhiturbund and SorooppOre, both detached 
portions of Rajshahye, offered great facilities for refuge. In 1784, on the 
application of Mr. Gi indall, the Golhu-tor of Tajpon?, Knsign Duncanson 
was despatched agauist several ‘herds of daiioits,’ one of which 
infested the road between Dinagepore and Rutigpore, which lay through 
Sorooppore, and who had hanged a ‘faquii-’ for complaining at 
Dinagepore against tliem, and had carried off six hundred wives and 
daughters of ryots. Many of the ca})tives were rescued by the valiant 
Ensign. 

The no-man’s land, lying south of the stations of Dinagepore and 
Rung[)ore, and west of present Bograh, towards the Ganges, far 
rijinoved from any loe.al authority, was a favourite haunt of the 
the banditti. In 1787, Lieutenant Brenan was employed against a 
noted dacoit lea/lijr, nanuid Bhawani Pathiek; in this quarter. He des¬ 
patched a lia'.'ihfiii' with twenty-four sepoys in search of the robbers, 
and they surprised Pattuck with sixty of his followers in their boats. 
Pattuck’s chief man, a Patlian, headed a desperate resistance, during 
which tlu^Pathau, I’attnck himself, and two other headmen, were killed, 
and eight wei’e wounded, besides forty-two taken ju-isoners. Of the 
attacking party, tno ae|M)ys only wore wounded. Seven boats, with 
arms, accoutrenienls, and ammunition, as the Lieutenant expres.ses it, 
were taken. Pattuck’s foree consisted wholly of up-country men : he 
himself was a nati\’e of Budgepore, and he was in league with another 
noted dacoit, Majnoo Shaha, who made yearly raids from the southern 
side of the Ganges. We just catch a glimpse from the Lieutenant’s 
report of a female dacoit, by name Devi Chaudhranee, also in league 
with Pattuck, who lived in boats, had a largo force of burkundazes in 
her pay, and committed dacoitios oii her own account, besides getting 
a share of the booty obtained by Pattuck. Her title of Ghaudlirance 
would imply that she was a zemindar, jirobably a petty one, else she 

F 
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need not have lived in boats for fear of capture. Brenan observes, as 
follows, on the complicity of tlie zemindars with these dacoits, and closes 
with some very pertinent remarks :—“ I did not imagine that it was a 
matter of any importance to know that the principal zemindars in most 
parts of these districts, and I believe, I may venture to add, in most 
parts of the country too, have always a banditti ready to let loose on" 
such of their unfortunate neighbours as have any property, worth seiz¬ 
ing on, and in accomplishing which even the lives of the unhappy 
sufferers are seldom spared. The zemindars commit these outrages in 
the most perfect security, as there is no reward offered to detect 
them; and from the nature of tlie dependence of the dacoits on them, 
it cannot be effected witliout bribery. To establisli, therefore, a proof of 
connivance in the zemindars contiguous to Sahebgunj, I must first 
establish a greater sum of money than I have it in iny power to advance, 
or the Board may think proper to reimburse me. I hazard nothing in 
confirming to you, notwithstanding the intelligence which I before com¬ 
municated; for it is by no means reasonable to admit that everything 
which cannot be proved in a court of justice is not true.” The Lieu¬ 
tenant writes from Silberris, and the engagement wdth Pattuck took place 
in pergunnah Biiharbiind, in “ Cantoo Baboo’s zemindary.” The regula- 
'tions of 1783 contained the following rule, which, it seems, was never 
carried out:—“ That whenever a zemindar is proved guilty of having 
abetted, practised, or connived at robberies or murder, none of his 
; family he permitted to succeed to the zemindary without tlie express * 
{ permission of the Board.” 

In 1789, w'e have an account of a large body of bandits who had 
occupied the Bykuntpore forest, lying at the apex of tJie district right 
under the hills, whence they issued on their predatory excursions. The 
forest was composed of tree jungle interwoven with cane, and was im¬ 
passable, except by narrow winding paths, known only to the dacoits, 
who maintained in the forest tweuty-tw^o posts, each under a separate 
leader. Mr. McDowall got together a force of 200 biirkundazes, and 
held all the entrances into the forest: some mouths elapsed before any 
decisive result was obtained; several skirmishes ensued, and the robbers 
were at length starved out and escaped into N(*.paul .and Bliootan ; but 

f ,t numbers were captured, including their leader Kripa, and several 
is principal associates. Within twelve 111011 ( 11 .^ 1 , in tliis and other 
8 of the district, our energetic Collector arrested and brought 'to trial 
549 dacoits. 

Largo bodies of Saiivasis traversed the district, levying contribu- 
tions on the villages. In 1782,i^read of a body of 70U, consisting of 
Sanyasis and Mmssulinan lakii's, afid having horses, camels, elephants, 
and arras of all kinds : Lieutenant Macjdonald was sent against them 
with 180 sepoys, and he brought in their leaders; the followers escaped 
under the hills. Three years later, as many as 1,500 crossed the Brah¬ 
maputra at Dewangunge; they had rockets, jiiijal pieces, and 110 
horses. 

Besides these wandering thieves, there were numbers of these 
, Sanyasis settled down in hermitages, which tliey fortified, and where they 
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combined tbe trade of money-lender witb that of dacoity. Mr. John 
Eliot, in a report made to tbe Boai'd from Jafarshahee, dated 29th Aprily 
1789, makes mention of two Intcbas (dacoit boats), of 80 and 100 cubits , 
in length respectively, which he had seized, and which belonged to head 
Sanyasis; and an extract from his report, given in Appendix A (No. 14), 
gives a detailed account of the oppressions practised by these scourges, 
not only on the ryots, but even on the zemindars and their officers, 
whom tnoy carried off and confined until their demands were complied 
with. 

The sepoy officers had full occupation in dealing with local 
insurrection, gangs of dacoits, raids from Nepaul, and troubles in Cooch 
Behar, of w'hich notice will be made as we go on. The burkundaz 
establishment employed in the district was 300 men; but Mr. McDowall, 
after his successful operations against the? dacoits, reduced it to half that 
number. There remained then, in addition to that establishment, a 
havildar with 2.5 sepoys at Bykuntpore, and a like force at Dimla. 

Here may be noted that, in 1789, three boys and sixteen girls, who 
hiid been inveigled away by a Portuguese writer, with the intention of 
selling them as slaves at Chandernagore, were rescued by the Collector 
of Krisn.aghur, and returned to this district. 

Boumlary disputes between the zemindars of adjoining districts 
cropped up in abundance, sometimes, though comparatively seldom, result¬ 
ing in riots and loss of life. In all those traced, wdih the exception of 
one case, Baharbund was implicated, one with Cooch Behar, one with 
Goorlah in Ilangamatty, two with Bhiturbund, and disputes with Curry- 
barry, caused by the ever changing currents of the Brahmaputra, which 
have lasted a century, and are in full force at the present time. 

The ameens sent forth from each authority to investigate these 
cases gave always diametrically opposite reports, as Mr. BaiUie, the 
Collector of Gowalpara, in writing about the Currybany dispute, forci¬ 
bly expresses it:—“ I am convinced that it never can be settled by black 
ameens; they are far too venal to settle the right of controverted 
property.” In* the only boundary case in which the zemindar of 
Baharbund was not concerned, between Edrakpore and one of the sicca 
mehals, the council at Purneah were driven to their wit’s end ; the 
ameens differed as usual. The Council make the remark, that the testi¬ 
mony nf the ryots brought by the one side must be considered as of 
equal validity with tliat given by those of the other, and they were half 
inclined to escheat the land to Government; but they adopted the 
“milder method,” of giving two-thirds to one disputant, and one-third to 
the other, in proportion to the extent and value of their respective 
zemindaries. On this principle of decision a pauper suitor would have 
a poor chance of justice.—(1-12-78), (10-12-82), (25-8-83), (30-10-84), 
(19-3-86), (9-7-87), (2-6-89), (9-9-89), (3-4-90). 

XII.—Personnel and Charges oj the Administration. 

Political .—Wo have some relics of the great Govci-nor-General 
in the shape of three holograph letters, which 1 found among the old 
bundles, and which are here transcribed. 
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{Addressed—On the Service.) 


No. 1. 


To Mr. Purling, 

At Rungpore. 


Sib, 


Fm't William^ 19^4 May 1778. 


Your letter respecting the complaints of the Nacauds, and a 
similar one from the Board of Trade on the same subject, arc now before 
ihe Board for their consideration. 

But as the Board will not assemble for some days, owing to the 
despatch of the Northington for England, and consequently will not be 
able to transmit yon their orders immediately; and as Mr. Aldersey 
has informed me that the Nacauds tlireaten to quit'the province, if the 
zemindars continue to press them with tlie same demands, I desire you 
will cause those demands to be suspended, imtil you receive the orders 
of the Board on the subject. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obdt., hum. servt., 

Warren Hastings. 


No. 2. 

To Mr. Purling, Fort William^ 7th November 1778. 

Sir, 

I LEARN from report that Mr. Lear, in order to recover some 
outstanding balances, has engaged in hostilities with ihe people of 
Assam, and actually marched an armed iorce into their country. I 
am very desirous of knowing tlie truth of this report, and therefore 
request you will inform yourself minutely of every circumstance 
concerning it, and transmit to me the account of it, that 1 may either 
bring it before the Board, or take such other steps as may be proper. 

In the meantime, should Mr. Lear be actually engaged in any 
measures the consequences of which may appear to you alarming, I 
recommend it to you to endeavour to cheek them immediately. I 
understand that Gowalpara is under Dacca, and it may therefore be 
necessary that you correspond with Mr. Shakespear on this subject. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedt., hum. servt., 

Warren Hastings. 


No. 3. 

To Mr. Purling, Fort Williamflih Noveii\ber \77^. 

Sir, 

The enclosed petition contains strong charges against the Tannadar 
of Bijayday: I beg leave to refer it to you to enquire into, and in case 
you find them well founded, to remove him. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedt., hum. servt,, 

Warhkn Hastings. 
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The case of tlie Kacauds has been already referred to. Our relatioQs 
with Assam will be noticed in the next part. 

The proclamation in English and Persian, sent for publication here, 
as elsewhere, issued on the occasion of the ‘'daring and unexampled 
treachery” of Riijah Cheit Singh of Benares, has an interest of 
own, and the English version is given in Appendix A (No. 15). 

In 1784, a voluntary contribution of near half a lac of rupees was 
collected from the Rungpore zemindars, in order to erect grain maga¬ 
zines to provide against the occurrence of famines. Mr. Moore observes 
that such temporary contributions were not unusual, and that the 
zemindars would not pay it from any stock of their own, but, ‘ as usual,’ 
levy it from the country under the head of mangan or want.— 
(23-12-84.) 

Our notes regarding Hastings’ administration will find a suitable 
finish, with reference to a testimonial 8 U})plied by the zemindars 
of this district at the close of 1788, testifying to the “justice and 
moderation” of his rule. (See Appendix A, No. 16.) This cannot be 
called spontaneous, since it was called forth by instructions from the 
Calcutta Council, and it was one of a number that was produced 
at the trial, which had commenced 13th February 1788. * 

In 1787, by order of the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, the 
Collector sent some Tangans, or Bhootea jioTiiiJs, to Lucknow, as a 
present to Madajee Scindia, and he added a pair of Assam hawks, 
one of them a Scia Bazi, a kind much jirized.—(7-4-87.) 

Local .—The first (^dlector of Rnngpore was Mr. Gross, Avho formed 
the heavy settlement of 1178 B.S. (1771-72 A. D.); he died here in April 
1771, Mr. Gross had not been here long, for in 1176 B.S. (^1769-70 
A.D.) there were native t’ollectors, Modun Gopal and Mirza Hossein 
Reza. Mr. Purling caino for his first incunibency some time in the 
year 1771-72, soon after the death of Mr. Gross, and find him 
still here in 1773. He was succiieded by a Mr. Harris; but when 
that occurred, or how long the latter acted, there is nothing to show. 

When pKrling came a second time in 1777, the collections of the 
district had been for si>ine 3 'ears under the Provincial Council of 
Dinageporo or Purneah; the Council had at first borne the former 
name, but as it was located at Purneah it became subsequently called 
by that name. In 177!) Purling wont t(> Oiide, and in 1781 he was 
put oh the Board of Commissioners for the management of the Dutch 
East India Company’s possessions at Chiusurah, w'hich had been taken 
in war. 

He was succeeded as Collector of Rungpore by George Bogle, who 
had in 1774 been on a mission to Thibet, passing through Bliootan with 
great dilfioulty. His manuscripts relating to this mission, are in the 
library of the British Museum. Bogle died early in 1781, and Goodlad, 
who had been assistant here for two years, was appointed Collector and 
Judge; while the native offices of foujdar and timnadar were abolished. 
Goodlad remained until 1784, when he was sudbeeded by Moore. He 
was for a year the Collector of Ghoraghat, and then we lose sight of 
him. 
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Moore remained not quite two years, and left for Europe; and early 
in 1786, Day Hart McDowall was appointed: he remained until the 
close of 1789, when he also retired from the service to Europe. He 
writes in 1788, that he had come out to India in 1770 as a writer, and 
had by that time attained the status of a senior merchant. 

turling came for the third time in May 1790, and commenced 
the decennial settlement; but he had to leave on account of ill health in 
December of that year, and we get news of his death in the spring of 
1791. He was succeeded by Mr. Lumsden, who completed the settle¬ 
ment; and when he left in the spring of 1793 for Chuprah, James Graham, 
who had been assistant for some years, became Collector, The office of 
Judge and Magistrate was, at the same time, separated from that of 
Collector, and Mr. M. Leslie was appointed the first District Judge. 

CJiar(jes, —The Collectors drew a salary oi‘ Sicca Rs. 1200, with 
Rs. 300 for house rent, which was modified later into Co.’s Rs. 1,500, with 
house rent Rs. 150; and they had, besides, a commission on the revenues, 
amounting to one per cent., up to ton lacs, but subject to a deduction 
of one per cent, on all uncollected balances. This yielded from Rs. 6,000 
to Rs. 8,000 per year, extra. The travelling allowance was Re. 1-1 
per mile, or'Rs. 12 per d<ay. The Collector got, besides as Judge, one- 
tenth from all the fees collected for suits in his court; but they were 
very few. The amount of fees drawn in one year by the Judge was 
Rs. 112 only—(16-3-8.5.) In view of this return, ono of the court 
regulations of 1781, giving authority to inflict corporal punishment up 
to 20 rattans for trivial and groundless complaints, “ to deter chicanery 
and intrigue,” seems hardly called for, though such a rule might be 
useful in the present day. 

In Appendix A (No. 31) is shown the collectorate establishment 
fixed in 1781, A separate establi.shinent was allowed as Judge. I'ho 
establishment of Mr. Leslie, as Judge and Magistrate in 1793, is also 
given. (See Appendix A, No. 22.) 

Buildings. —I’hore were three jails,—^the deAvanny, the foujdary, 
and the Naib Nazim’s ; in the last, there were in 1789 ‘throe hundred 
prisoners kept in irons. The prisoners w'cre not numerous in the Magis¬ 
trate’s or foujdary jail; it had originally been situated in Mahigunge, 
but Mr. McDowall had it removed near liis residence, apparently to its 
present site near Dhap, for we find the Collector, Mr. Lumsden, residing 
at Dhap in 1791. The estimate for the new jail was Rs. 245. The only 
masonry building belonging to the Company under the Collector was 
a powder magazine, in bad repair. Respecting the old factory buildings 
there are no details. 


PART IV.-OUR NEIGHBOURS. 

I. — Nepaul. 

Nepanl adjoined Ritngpore on the north-west, its territory extending 
to the western side of the Mahamiddeo river. This tract had formerly 
/ belonged to the Sikkim, otherwise called the Boot Gaurid Raja; but the 
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petty zemindars l»ad rebelled against him, and called in the aid the 
Goorkhas, who refidily responded and annexed the country. Thence 
raids, almost annually, from 1780 to 178S, were made into the Bykunt- 
pore Raja’s zemindary, on the pretence that the foiydar of the Bikkitn 
R^a had taken refuge there; and Qanga Ram Teppa, the Goorkha leader, 
was helped in these incursions by a nephew of the Bykuntpore zemindar, 
who was at enmity with his uncle. 

In February 1786 occurred the most serious and the last incursion 
of the kind; the Goorkhas penetrated to Julpigoree, and killed or 
wounded ten persons or more, and carried oft' over a hundred pri*- 
soners and cattle, variously estimated at from 500 to 1,000 in number. 
Ensign Duncanson w’as despatched from Rungpore—post haste—with 
a small force of sepoys and biirkundazes; he arrived at Julpigoree 
three days after the plunderers had left; and though he had only 
17 sepoys and 20 biirkundazes with him, he very pluckily pushed on 
to the liorders at Oossimgunge, on the Mahunuddec, and reconnoitred a 
Goorkha fort on the opposite side of the river, which he found to contain 
200 troops. A morning later, he arranged to meet Gunga Ram alone, 
and having ridden across the Mahanuddee, he found the Goorkha 
surrounded with 150 of his troops, which number increased gradually, 
until they amounted to 300, all hill men. Gunga Ram and our 
Ensign had a long parley, during wliich the former grew insolent, and 
his men smelt strong of liquor, and vrere becoming intoxicated, so 
Duncanson turned his pony’s hciul and withdrew from the conference, 
and the next day retired to Julpigoree, having for three successive 
nights with his men stood to their arms in raoment.nry expectation of an 
attack. In a few days C!af)tain Alexander arrived at Julpigoree with 
reinforcements, and on tlw? 2nd March he stormed the fort Needanturrah 
Gurh which Duncanson had reconnoitred ; and as it was built of saul 
timber, he burned it doivn. In this engagement fifty of the enemy 
were killed. Captain Alexander then waited for guns before he could 
proceed against a stronger fort, Piiiiohenee, and meanwhile carried on 
a written corrqjspondence with the Goorkha leader. In a very racy 
letter of Gunga Ram, alluding to the threats employed by the Captain, 
he says:—“ I am not like tlie fumes of the po[)py that ascend and 
dissipate, neither am I like a cucumber to he taken and eaten and he 
ends by threatening in his turn to take tlie Captain prisoner and carry 
him to Nepaul. (See Appendix A, No. 17.) During this time, however, 
overtures had been opened by the Collector viith a superior soubah, 
and a despatch was sent direct to the Nepaul Rajah: Giingaram was 
disavowed, and put in irons, and 55 women and children were given 
up at once; and it would seem that all the captives were given up, of 
whom any account could be obtained. A peaceable letter was received 
from the Rajah, couclied in a very different stjde from that of his 
subordinate and the thanks of Government to Mr. McDowall satisfac¬ 
torily terminated tlie whole afthir. 

Mr> McDowall’s four years’ term of office was a busy time. In addi¬ 
tion to carrying out four annual settlements, during three years of which 
there were inundations, and in one a famine to impede the operations. 
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«nd catching oyer five hundred dacoits wititun twelve months, he had 
this Ooorkha afikir on his hands when he joined hia post, and in the 
year of the fiooda he had to rescue the Gooch l^har Eajah from captivity, 
of which occurrence, the narration will be made in our next section. 

A few remarks will complete this notice of Kepaul. In Appendix 
A (No. 25) is an account of the country, wliich seems worth preserving, 
given by a man despatched there by the Collector in the guise of a 
fakir, from which we learn that gold was obtained by the washing pro¬ 
cess, and that Nepaul had a copper currency, while Bengal still used 
cowries. A list of imports and exports from and to Nepaul, furnished 
by Mr. Lumsden ip 1791, (see Appendix A, No. 24,) shows that gold 
to the value of Rs 40,000 was imported from that country, through 
Purncah and Bchar, into Bengal. 

Nepaul acknowledged the supremacy of the Chinese empire. In 
1783, comes a letter from the Governor-General, to convey the thanks 
of, and some presents from, the Emperor of China, to the Talukdar of 
Battishazary, (zemindar of Bykuntpore,) for helping ou some elejdiauts 
which had been sent from the Rajah of Nepaul to the Emperor, and 
had passed through Bykuntpore, The presents were— 

One ])iece of mussuzzer. 

Three pieces of satin. 

Six China purses. 

The Chinese Emperor is still dependtMit for his elepliants on 
his tributaries. When I was in Pekin in October 1871, there was 
great excitement owing to the near arrival of some elepliants, a 
present from the King of Siam. The elephants formerly poss(!Ssed by 
the Emjieror had died some years belbre, and since that time there had 
been none for state purposes. The approaoli of the new elephants was 
proclaimed in the streets, and accounts of them, with rough representa¬ 
tion of their shape in vermillion, were sold in hand bills by the Iieggar 
boys.—(7-4-80), (12-2-86), (17-2-86), (2-3-86), ^11-3-86), (4-5-86), 
(18-12-93). 

Jl.—Cooch Beliar. 

1 

Cooch Behar, which a century before had included the greater part 
of Rungpore, now lay on the north-eastern frontier of the district, a 
small province, a butter between Rungpore and the Bhooteas. It was 
the hostility of the latter wliich drove the Coocli Behar Rajah into our 
arms in 1772. In that year the}’’ had invaded the country, and <;arried 
away the Rajah, Durjendra Narayan, captive; the aid of the English 
was invoked, tlie Bhooteas were speedily defeated, and the Rajah was 
rescued: a treaty w'us formed, annexing Cooch Behar to Bengal, and 
providing for the payment of an annual tribute of half its revenues ; 
ftud these relations have remained unaltered to the present day. 

On the death of Rajah Durjendra in 1783, fresh troubles arose. 
There bad grown up in the kingdom two offices, those of Dewan Deo 
and Nazir Deo, both held by members of the same family as tliat of the 
Bajah; the formerj the manager of the household; the latter, the comman- 
^r of the forces, who held the chatha, or umbrella, on the investiture 
iif a new Rajah. Three generations before the then Nazir Deo SUanta 
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Narayan, who bad driven hack the Bykuntpore invaders, and made tlra 
pence with the Mahommodans, A.D. 1711, acquired thereby great power,' 
and became a sort of’ mayor of tlie palace, and transmitted his authority- 
to Ids succiessors. So when Durjendra Narayati died, his infant son, 
Harendra, was set aside by the Nazir Deo Kogendra Narayan, who 
asserted that the appointment of a now llnjah rested with his office^ 
assumed the in.'iuagemont of the state, and a])])ointcd his own son to be 
jubraj, or lieir apparent. He is said to have stationed guards on the 
palace, and stopped sui)plies, in order to force corai>liancc with his wishes; 
so that several women died of starvation, and he imprisoned the officei’s 
of the former regim^. But Kogcndra met his match in the old Ranee 
Kanteshwari, Harendra's mother, who ivas an able and energetic woman, 
and had during her husband’s reign boon the malik, or ruler, of the 
kingdom. She applied, with success, to the Collector for assistance, 
Kogendra’s claims w^cre sot aside, and ho was driven out for a time by 
tlie aid of se[)oys. He, however, bidded his time, and remained in such 
secrecy, that two years later, in 1786, when the Collector made special 
enquiries about him by direction of Government, be could nowhere be 
found, nor conhl it even be ascertained whether ho was alive or dead. 
But the following year he moved to purpose: three thousand rupees had 
been collected, and this auionnt sufficed for a revolution, and a force of 
Sanyasees was raised, consisting of between five and seven hundred 
nuui. A i)ot(! of alaiiii came one day in June 1787, from the Ranee, 
asking for aid, which Avas followed the n(?xt day by the intelligence 
that till; attack had biii.'u imide and the palace stormed, the Rajah was 
carried off in a doolie?, aiul his grandmother in a palarKpiiii, but hia 
mutiicr, tl»c UaiKic, was made to walk; they were taken to Bulrumpore, 
wliei’e file Na/.ir l)(;o had a, house on the coniines of Cooch Behar towards 
Bijnue. 'I’lie time was avcII clioscjii for this o[)eration. Rungpore w'as a 
sheet of wati'r, and the Collector was striving, might and main, to ih.ake 
the settlement of the revenue, hut he neveribeiess obtained reinforce¬ 
ments from Dinageporc across the flooded country ; still some time 
elapsed before the troops could march to liohar. 

The mimic Avar, liovvi^ver, soon collapsed, wlien the undisciplined levies 
oamo face to face with the soj)o 3 ^s. Even bef’ore the Dinagojiore rcinlbrce- 
ments could reach the scene of ojierations, the Nazir Hco’s jiarty had 
made an attack on a sonbaliJar, stationed with 5U sepoys at Na/.irgnnge, 
to su|)port the collection of the revenues, and met with a crnsliing defeat, 
and their colors and drums were taken. Towards the close of August the 
detachment moA’od from Rnng[iore, under Captain Rattan, and by the 
end of the month the captives AA cre rescued from the durance vile, in Avhich 
they had been ko[)t for tAvo moutlis and a half. Mr. McDowall highly 
extols the conduct and Immauitv' of the troops, and considers they were 
justly entitled to the spoils they had obtained. Tlu?sc sjioils consisted of 
some silv(!r and brass utensils, (apparently some that Kogendra’s people 
had plundered from the Itajali’s palace,) that sold for Rs. 300, a horse, 
weak in the loins, that w'as kejit by thh Captain, and a feAV ponies. 

Kogendra ditl not personally appear in this matter, his niother> 
Murrick Muttoo, acted for him; and according to her rival, Kanteshwari's 
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account, “ thourifli a woman, acted more than a manly part,” by taking 
up a Bword and shield, and constantly threatening her, the Raiieo, 
and her son, the Rajah, with death. Miirrick Muttoo and Kogendra’s 
brother were, with others, in all 153 in number, taken prisoners, and 
the lesser people were sent for trial by the Magistrate to the native 
court. Kogendra finally came forward after a free pardon had been 
oflTered him, and a connnission was formed to investigate the whole 
affair, and he made strenuous claims to a 9-anna share of the whole 
state, and to fhe entire zemindary of Roda, Patgram, and Purubbhag, 
which Shanta Narayan and otlier Nazir Deos after him had held in 
farm. The rcport.of this commission, fiill of curious information, has 
been printed at the Cooch Behar press, Julpigoree. Kogendra scorns 
to have obtfiiued an allon^anco of Rs. 500 a month as the result. He 
died in 1808, the last of the Nazir Deos. Cooch Behar was ]>ut under 
a Commissioner during the minority of tlio Rajah, and we find the 
names of Henry Douglas, tho Hou’ble Charles Bruce and Richard 
Ahmiity, Commissioners, up to the close of the tjeutuiy.—(9-6-84), 
(14-0-37), (2-8-87), (29-8-87), (15-11-87;, (20-9-93). 


III. — lihooian. 

If N(‘paul was a troublesome neighbour to Bykuntj)ore on the we-ST, 
Bhootan was a far worse foe on the east; for while the former cari-ied 
off people and property, tho latter took land. Mr. ]ild(jn, in his ‘ Poli¬ 
tical Missions to Bhootan,’ has.givcu .some account of the encroachments 
of the Bhootans in this (quarter: tliey laid hold of tho clause iu the 
treaty made after the war about Cooch Behar, which enacted that 
the possessions of each should revert to their former state, and by 
persistent aj)pliciition on the part of the Deb Rajah to the (lovernor- 
(ituuwal, obtaiTKid a large tract of Bykuntpore lying east of the Teesta, 
containing the celebrated temple of Shiva at Julpesh, and also a villages 
west of the Teesta, named Ambareo Fallacotta., rigid, iu the cemtre of 
tlie zemindary. There can be no doubt that in the general conlhsion 
that precc(le(l tho Englisli comiuosts, in the course of d(*sultory war¬ 
fare botwoon tluj liill men .and the pcjity states of tlie jdains, the lino 
of couutiy occupied by the foriiuM’ had continually varied, and pro¬ 
bably at some time or other the Bliootcas had been in [)ossossi()ii of 
the territory they claimed ; and moreover there is some reason to 
suppose, as stated by Buchanan, that the Bykuntpore Rajah had 
ac!:taally agreed to cede some territory to tliem, as an iuduc(Mnent for 
their attack on Cooch Behar, wiiich had bc 5 cn brought about by his 
machiiiation.s: but it is, ou the other hand, clear tliat the Bhooteas had 
not been iu possession of the tiatd,s iu question immediately before 
their war with the English. Mr. Purling writes in 1790, some years 
after the lauds had been given up:—“ I wa.s at Rungjmre both before 
and since the Cooch Bohar disti'ict was brought under the Company’s 
protection, and I never, till now, dioard of siny claim of the Bhooteas, 
j. upon Julpesh and Fallacotta. Jnlpesh is a ])agoda of Hindoo worship 
with which Bhooteas can have iiothiii.cr to do.” 
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A boundary decision of the Dinagepore council given in 1777, 
referring to the boundary between Bykuntpore and Bbootan, mentioned 
by Mr. Eden, is bad for vagueness; it does not speeiiy the tracts in qUesn 
tion, and it had no eifect on the actual cession, for it was not unearthed 
until 1787 : whereas the G-oveniment orders directing the translfer 
were first given in 1779, and repeated from time to time as tlie efforts 
of the Bykuntpore llajah interposed delays. Considerations of policy, the 
desire to roach Thibet through Bhootan, actuated tlie Government in this 
matter. They said in regal’d to it:—“ Without entering into the merits of 
the Deb llajah’s claims, we have Ums readily acceded to thorn, as a pledge 
of oar wish to oblige him, aud'to kco]) up the good understanding that has 
so long subsisted betwoeu the Bhootan Government and ours.” Arid 
Mr. Goodlad writes in 1782 :—“ I have never gone to the Presidency, 
blit Mr. Hastings has particularly enjoined mo not to suffer anything to 
hajipen that could give the least umbrage to the Bhot>teas.” 

The Bhootea in this affair showed himself a match for the Bengalee, 
notwithstanding that, in one of his j)etitii»tis to the Governor-General, the 
Deb llajah innocently remarks:—“ We, hill |)eof)le, are not much ac!- 
quainted with the craft and cunning of those of Bengal/’ and the llajah of 
Bykiintjiore had to submit to his loss of territory. The first excessive 
deduetioTi from his payments of revenue granted on tin’s account of 
Rs. 18,572 was reduced to one of Rs. 6,288, and on this deduction from 
revenue of 1187 B.S., the standard year, tlie permanent settlement 
was fixed ; and even so, I do not consider the zeinindary was over-assessed, 
for its name Battisbanary (batrisli hazari) denotes that it liad produced 
an income of Us. 32,000 a year. The revenue paid iu 1187 B.S. was 
French arcot Rs. 28,334, equivalent ff) sicca Rs. 25,985. . 

Towards the east also, the Bhootcas carried on tlioir encroachments. 
There w’cre two potty states* subject to Rangainalty, which paid a reve¬ 
nue in eleiiliants to us, and a tribute of olotli, oil, and dried fish to 
Bhootan. The smaller of these, Bidy agong, w'as wholly swallowed up, and 
its vcveuue ceased. In the other stale, that of Bijneo, the Bhootan 
suubahs constHiiUv interfered. The Rajah (of the Cooch Bchar family) 
was niimlered in 1791, and tlie instigator of the murder was at once 
aj^pointed chief of the state by the Deb Rajah, who notified the fippoiuL- 
inciit to the Commissioner of’ Cooch Bchar, stating fhiit tlie friendship 
siihsjsling between him and the Coin|)aiiy rendered his appointment the 
same as that of the Bengal Goveniincnt. A milihiry force was sent to 
seize the murderer, which action brought forth two insolent lettera from 
Bhootan suubahs. (See Appendix A, No. 18.) That of one, the Cherung 
soubah, a companion jiioce to tlie letter of Gaugaram Teppa. This 
soubah was dejiosed by the Deb Rajah. The other, the Jurn|>ah soubah,. 
received the following siiring a present of a “ spying glass” and coral 
from the English Government, as a reward apparently for a certain 
degree of moderation in his insolence. 

Tlie Bhooteas came in annual trade caravans, bringing skins, blan¬ 
kets, ci>tton, chintz, musk, walnuts, gold dust, and 400 to 500 hill 
ponies to the value of Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000, and they carried 
back in return indigo, broadcloth, leather, copper, lead, spices, ' and 
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hoffs. The frade had at one time amounted to upwards of a lac of 
rupees; but the demand for ponies had fallen ott’. Some Bliooteas still 
come down as far as this, though there are now markets further north, 
where they can sell their goods ; and there is some land in Mahlgunge, un¬ 
occupied and unassessed, known as the Bliootea inehal, where they have 
encamped on their annual expeditions froiu time immemorial.—(6-4-79), 
(8-10-82), (21-1-85), (20-3-90), (20-6-92). 


1V. — Assam, 

Trade in salt to the amount of several lacs of rupees was carried on 
with Assam. A r^jsident on the part of the Company was stationed 
on the confines of llangarnntty, at (rowalpara, and there was a chowkey 
or trade post on an island in the centre of the Brahma])utra, to which 
the Agent of the Assam (TOvernnuMit, a Bnrooah, sent down his goods 
in boats, and got salt in return. The articles imported, were mugga- 
dhooties, or dliooties made out of the Assam inoongali silk, stick-lac, 
cotton, pepper, and ivory. The merchants engaged, accordiug to a Hat of 
1780,. wore Lear, Dow, Williams, llausch, Wheatland, Maceullum, and 
Bigger. Oiir mortnary returns show that Mr. Bigger died at J ugegopah, 
in Jiangamsitty, in that same year; and the names of Dow' and Ban.scli 
occur in the following list of interlopers sent to (jovernmeut in 1783, 
the first of a periodical series. 

**List of JCuropeatiKy not coveiianh'd serrants, of the IJorihle Company, 
residing in the district of liungpore. 

Mr. William Dow, merchant, has permission from the Ilon’ble the 
Governor-General to carry on the ti'ade at Jugogo])ali, commonly 
called th(^ jars trade. * 

Mrr Daniel Bausch, a German agent for Mr. David Killicau at Gowal- 
para, has no sjiecial ])ermission. 

Mr. John Marshall, a German clerk to Mr. Edw^ard Ephraim Pote, 
commercial resident at Itimgjjore, has no particular pe”niission. 

Mr. John Taylor, agent for Mr. Daniel Itauseh at Mogulliaat, has no j)arti- 
cnlar permission. There is a Prussian, of the name of Christopher 
Poole, wlio was formerly a sergeant in the Ilon’ble (Company’s service, 
but received bis discharge ; he has for many years resided at Maria, 
in pergunnah Bodah.” 

Prom partievdars su]jplied on th^ requisition of the Collector, w'o 
farther learn that Mr. Dow came out to India in 1773 Avith a relation, 
Colonel Doav, and, in addition to his Assam trade, ho established a fac- 
tt>ry at Cowriegaon in this district, wdiere he died in June 1788, aged 
about 40 years; and Mrs. Dow followed him to tlie grave in the follow¬ 
ing month, aged about 38 years. 

Daniel llausch, elsewliere called a Dane, came to India in 1766. 
An ecclesiastical return, forwarded for the register of the new church 
in Calcutta in 1787, contains an entry of one marriage, that of Mr. 
•y Kauseh to Miss Mayo, at Itungpore in October 1782. He was killed 
i|4uriiig RQ expediiiuu iuto Assam, according to Buchauan. 
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Christopher Poole was discharged from the army in 1775, after 
having served tJie Company fifteen years. He traded in timber and salt,, 
and was murdered by daeoita in 17e9. 

To recur from this digression to the Assam trade, the Company 
ever and anon spread consternation in tlie merclnmt camj) by farming 
out the trade as a monopoly. One formed in 1780; lasted three years, 
till the Directors revoked it on the strong representations of the mer¬ 
chants ; but again, in 1787, they gave the salt trade to Mr. Hugh Baillie, 
the resident, with permission to the other merchants to trade in other 
things. Mr. Dow strongly protested and pointed out that as salt was 
tlic only article taken by the Assamese, the concession to trade in other 
merchandize was of no value. He lahoured hard to prove that the 
trade was a losing one; and a balance sheet for the trade of one year 
(see Ap[)endi.\; A, No. 23,) gives a good view of the nature of tlie trans¬ 
actions carried on. 

The froiitiers in tin's direction were in a very disorganized state. 
Mr. Baillie, when Collector of Gowalpara in 1789, was attacked by a 
recalcitrant zemindar w'itli a force of biirkundaze.s, headed by an old 
Company’s soubabdar; the town of Gowaljiara and the fa<!torv w'are- 
houses Avere burnt, and one European and “ several black people” Avere 
killed in ie[K>lling the attack. 

Tile Assam (jlovenimeni Avas in the last stage of dccrcjntude. The 
brahmauisiug of the country bad deprived the ])(^o])le of that fierce 
courage Avhich liad spread terror among the Mahoininedans. There 
were coustiiiUly laid chargi's against the merchants of making raids into 
the country for nfcovery of their dues; these charges Avere in a great 
measure exaggerated, got up by one merchant against another, but 
“vagrant tojiassc's or black Portuguese soldiers,” adventurers from the 
Nortli-VV(‘.st, iSiklis and others, va'Ih) congregate<l here, afforded ready 
malerials Ibr smdi expeditions. Mr. Lear’s hostilities Avith Assam in 1778, 
ride Mr. Hastings’ letter, is one ease in point; and on two occasions, 
ill 1782 and 1791, charges av ere brought against Hausch of having 
invaded Assam -; and in the latter instance, it was said he had taken the 


Ra jah prisoiKjr, killed many persons, and carried offprojicrty to the value 
. often to twelve lacs of rupees. This accusation he refuted, ascribing its 
origin Lo the jealousy of the Creek mercliants, Panioty and others ; but if 
he had not }ilundered in person, ho laid, by eoimtenaueing one Krislma 
Naravan, )>recipitatecl inatti'rs in Assam, and net^essitated the occujiation 
of the country by British forces. The expedition into Assam, in which 
Kauseh aaus lulled, must have been subsequent to the one now referred 


to. 


This Krishna Narayan AA^as of theCooch Behar family, and a desoeh- 
dant of that Ballit Avho held Diirnmg Avhen the Muhoinmedans, in 
1()()3 conquered Parikshit,his brotlier. Dnrrung,hoAA'ev(?r, Avas included in 
that portion which the Assamese recovered from Meer Jumla; and 
Krishna Narayan's fatlier had possessed both Diirrung and Kamrup 
under the Assamiise CTOvernmont, but h»; bad four years before been mur¬ 
dered Avitb the concurrence of tbe Ilajali of Assam or bis officers, and the 
sou was deprived of bis patrimony. So Krishna Narayan, iioaa' 18 years 
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of a^e, gathered together 300 to 400 burkundazes, and with their aid 
recovered his estate; ho defeated the Rajah’s forces, and occupied Gow- 
hatty, the Kamnip capikl. The hope of plunder drew in otlier parties 
of adventurers, until our hero had a force of 3,000 burkundazes, which 
were more thau he ciould control; and a season of anarchy prevailed. 
At length, on the application of the Assam Ilajah to the Governor- 
General, Captain Welsh was, at the close of 1792, scut to restore order. 
He penetrated to Gowhatty without difficulty, and in January 1793 writes 
that a considerable revolution had taken place both in the system and 
the members of the Gov(!rnment: he docs not si)ccify what the revolu¬ 
tion was. The burkundazes were sent back to draw their arrears of pay 
from the Ilungpore trcasiuy, and to be there discharged. Welsh w'as 
still at Gowhatty at the close ol^ 1793, uj) to which time my researches 
have extended, and there I leave him.—(20-G-30), (lG-6-83), (12-6-87), 
(26-8-91), (26-9-92). 
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EXTRACT FROM RCNGFORE RECORDS. 

No. 1.—See page 4. 


Estimate of the number of Persons^ Men, Women, and Children, resident 
in the districts composing tlie Collectorship of Rungpore, 26^4 
Avgust 1789. 


Pebguknaus. 



Number of 
Aleii. 

N umberof 
Women, 

Number of 
Cbildreii, 
male and 
leinale. 

Total 
number of 
Inhabit* 
ants. 

Bhamundangah 

• II 


• ■I 

4,9DS 

5,242 

1,550 

11,790 

BiiuHsut ... 

• •• 

» • • 


1,2(10 

1,747 

327 

3..310 

Bodiib, &c. ... 

■ • t 

• •• 


21,906 

24:151 


57.702 

Bykuntpore ... 

* ■ I 

■ • • 


6.935 

6,250 

2,1 :i6 

14,;i2l 

Coondv, 14-15 


■ If 


14..774 

11,721 

10,648 

36,543 

Ditto, i-5 

■ • • 

••• 


1,036 

9(58 

1,035 

3,039 

Cumabiiut ... 

• ■ • 

■ •* 

■ I • 

16,81)H 

16,8:5(5 

6,4(59 

40,201 

Futh‘li])or(', ti... 




9.010 

8,802 

1,574 

19.392 

Ditto, 3-2 

• •• 

•• • 

• •• 

2.9(50 

2,965 

777 

6.702 

Kuiikiioii ... 


• ■ • 


14437 

13.302 

5.799 

33.588 

Miintiinah ... 

1 • ■ 

• •« 

• • • 

4.(513 

4.2S7 

3,21(5 

12.146 

C^clrlSPC 

• •• 

• ■ * 

• •< 

1,410 

1.745 

895 

4.050 

Fangiih 

• • ■ 

• • ■ 

• • 

1,459 

1,555 

l,02:i 

437 

Tcppah 

• •• 



2.391 

2,853 

802 

6.049 

BoliiU' ... 

• • • 



1.5.123 

18,115 

14404 

47.642 

Boboiiporo ... 

• 1 ■ 

• •• 


1.721 

1,873 

1,129 

4.726 

Bulloliur 



• • • 

515 

4'10 

300 

1,215 

Biiliorbuiid ... 

• •• 

• ■ ■ 

■ ■ I 

24,009 

19,088 

•* 12,453 

55.550 

Bdniokpore ... 

«... 

■ • ■ 


25,500 

24,932 

12 418 

62.9:10 

PlussbiiiT ... 

• ti 


■ ■• 

814 

852 

400 

2.066 

Sheeksluditu- ... 

• •• 

■ • • 


2H2 

201 

199 

(582 

Sultainpore ... 

• • • 

i*t 

• •• 

S9 

107 

61 

257 

Sui'ouporo 

• •• 

• •• 

M. 

17,015 

11,093 

4,486 

32 ,.594 

• 




187,743 

179,285 

92,484 

459,512 


D. H McDOWALL. 

Collector. 


No. 2.—See page 14. 

Extracts from a civil ease decided by the Collector of Rnngpore, .Tune 1778. 

Proceedings in a cause wliereiu Fucker Gliand and Hur Narain, 
Pavypersaud and Alii Malnmid, are ])l!iintitt‘s, for the right, of the 
pergiuinalis 13oda, Pautgoiig, and Poorubbaug, and the Rajah of 
Couch Bellar and the Nazir Ikio are defendants. 
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The Fetitmi of Fucker Chami and Hur Narain Chowdrm of Boda^ and 
Bavypevsaiid Chowdry of Bautyong^ and Alii Mahmud Chowdry of 
Boorubhang. 

Boiluli, Paitt:goii(T, and Pooi’ubbiiug, were the zominclnrios of onr 
several forefath(3rs. Nazir Saniinarain obtained, by collusive means, 
the above per^unnahs in farm, and makes the cvdlections. Our names 
are still used in the signature of all papers. The above farmer will 
not give us possession of onr lands, but makes his bundobnst with 
Government, and excludes us. We have always petitioned to have 
our lands ourselves. Tlii.s yesir all the country is given in charge of 
the zemindars, wh<) are allowed to make their collections themselves, 
but we have not yet liad the good fortune to be allow^ed to do it. We 
pray to be admitted to the managtmient of our lands in the same 
manner as the other zemindars are, and that Nazir Deo may not hold 
them in farm any longer. 

Fucker Cljand, 

Jliir N.'irain, 

Davypersaud. 

Alii Mahmud. 


Petition of Samelmrn Roy, Naib of the Rajah of Cooch Behar and of 

Racir Deo. 

Fucker Chand, Ilnr Narain, Davypersaud, and Alii Mahmud, have 
complained that my constituents obtaimal the farm of ehuckla llodah, 
Pautgong, and Poorubbaug, by undue means. This is false. The 
province of Cooch Ihiliar is the ri 
Tile forces of the King of Dcdhi 
took possession oi‘the j)erguimah Fultehpore and oilier jilaces in the year 
101)4. On this account there was a war comnuMuaul betwi^en tiu? King 
and the Ilajah of ^ooch Behar. Upon making jieaee the Siibah of 
Gooragaut gave up one-lburtli of the pergunnah Fiittelipore to the 
llsijah, but afterwards again ktok possession of that fourth, and tho 
war was re-commeneed. In the year llltS, Alii Kooleo Khan was 
subah of this country, and hy authority of the King’s tirmans made 
this treaty AvitU the Cooch Behar liajah, that he should have in the 
name of Nazir Santinarain these three ])erguunahs of Bodah, Paut¬ 
gong, and Poorubbaug, upon a uaulbundee or tributary buiidobiist. 
From that time, now 6(> years, my master lias i»aid the revenues. 
When tho province of llung|)oro Avas made i>art of the royal teni- 
toriea, the subah was desirous of constituting tho Nazir Deo zemindar 
thereof, (>r that he should ajjpoiut a person on his part to make the 
collections. But as my master was of tho family of an independent 
Rajah, ho refused to become a zemindar, and the subah put all 'the 
servants of the liajah of Cooch Behar into possession of the lands 
of llungpore, and made them the zemindars. 1 have to this time paid 
the maignzarry aecoi'diiig to the treaty. Noav all the country rny 
master possesses is under the Company’s authority. 1 make no' demand 


ij:ihshi|) of my cmisUtiienls’ family, 
made inenrsions iinon liis iamls, and 


^ Zemin Jars of Bodah. 
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for any part of the Rungpore province, wliich was formerly (tna ,: 
whole of it) the property of the Rajahs ‘of Cooch Behar, except¬ 
ing those pergunuiihs, viz.^ Boda, Patitgong, and Poonibbaug, whicU 
were in fact continued in possession of my master, while independent 
of the Company, though zemindars were nominally appointed by Bio , 
Subah of Grooragapt. If my constituent shall be deemed upon enquiry 
the lawful owner of these pergunnahs, I am ready to employ the 
petitioners, who are the descendants of my master’s servants, in Bucli 
manner us to give them a maintenance. 

Sam Ciiubn Roy, 

Naih of Cooch Behar arid Boda. 

The petitioners produce severally the following papers ... 


Davypersaud produces the following in support of his claim to 
Pautgong:— 

A sunnud under the seal of Santinarain, then Nazir Deo, dated 
the 2l8t of Jaiti, Ihduir year 228, or BcJigal year 1144, constituting 
Davypersaud Chowdry of Pautgong upon the death of his father, 
Hiinleo Chowdry. A perwaiiriah puder the seal of Santinarain, writ¬ 
ten on aeeoimt of his house and eifects being roblwHl, and mention¬ 
ing Davvpersaiul as an old Chowdry, and directs Ornur Roy, the 
uncle of the presemt Naib of Boda, who at that time was agent or 
naib of Santinarain, to take imvasures for tlie restoration of his eifects, 
dated 6th May 2211 Behar, or 1145 Bengal year. 


Alii Mahmud produces the following in support of his claim to 
Poorubbaug:— 

No. 1. 

A sunnud under seal of Noonilla IChan, Phouzdar of Rungpore, on 
the part of King Allnin Gbeer, dated in the 35th year of the reign, 
the 5th of Jemmandissanny : 

That “Jaun Mahmud Chowdry was appointed to the tehsil or 
collectipiLS of the zemindary of Poornl)i)aug; that he was to pay the 
revenues of Government, according to his kistbundee, to the aumil.” 


The canoongoo’s naib, being called upon to produce the papers of Boda 
from tbo time of Zubbenlust Khan to the time of Alii Koolee Khan, 
answers:—That tliere are papers in the office which will show the 
plaintiff’s great graudlathor to have been in possession of Boda, at 
that time, but tliere are no accounts of the collections. , 

Ee i)roduce8 a pa])er wliich has every ajipoarauce of authenticity, 
dated in the year 1X14. 

H 
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The purport of this paper is, that “ one of the four partners, of 
Boda, by name Joy Sing, failing to pay* his revenues, his three-anna 
share of the zeniindary of Boda was taken from him, and the jumma 
was divided among the other three—llamnarain, Bamnaut, and Santan- 
jeeb.” 

Bs. A. P. Ct Ea. A. P. Ct. 
The jamma fcacksecm of the whole pergumiah ... ' 8,795 4 13 1 

Deduct jununa of Nuzzcrpore, forcibly possessed by 
the Phouzdar of Purneah ... ... 1,000 0 0 0 


Ramnarain Chowdry’s share 
Rtituimut’s share 
Saiittinjeub’s „ 

Joy Sing’s „ 


7,795 4 13 1 

3,410 6 19 1 

1,461 9 18 0 

1,461 9 18 0 

1,461 9 18 0 

- 7,795 4 13 1 


Tlie canoongoc’s naih further produces a paper dated iu the year 
1118, and is to the following purport:—“ llamnarain Oliowdry’s father’s 
name is Beuud, whose father’s name is Siuiker Chuckerbutty, of the 
ctiste of Ilauree Brahmins. During the Ilajali's having jiossession, Benud 
was tl.ie hessaubies, or acooin))tant and gomastab of the three pergnn- 
nahs. In the svdiahsliip of Zubberclust Klian, when reduced under the 
King, he was appointed Cliowdry uf the s('ven-anna dinsion of the 
chueklah. Ileretolbre his house was in ehucklah Cargyhaut, in talooic 
Ooocbyamoiir. After tliis he came to Gomarra talook, in chncklah 
Boda. He now lives in Dungy Gram, six coss to the southward of 
Boda. 

2nd .—Santan jeeb Chowdry is the son of Kundcrp Koit, and grand¬ 
son of Annunt Koit, by the father’s side. During the Rajah’s possession, 
Annuiit was putwarec of Gooagunge: after his deatli, Kuiiderp, his 
son, was putwaree of Cadjuldigg}”. When tlio King got ])ossGSsion iu 
tlio subahship of Zubberdiist Khan, he was aj)poiuted Chowdry of the 
three-anna division of Boda; but he dying, his son, Sajitanj(;eb, was 
made Chowdry. Santanjeeb afterwards died ; now his brother Gowree 
Rain Chowdry remains. His house is at the village of Alluekjerry, in 
Houlleepanjera, eight coss to the south-east of tlie chueklah. liated 
in the year 1118. 

drd .—Joy Sing, tliree-anna partner, is the son of Ram Sing, who 
is the son of Monohur. During the Rajah’s possession, Sree Ram 
Siinnah was gomastab of Biittis Hiizarry, the jagheer of Moydeb 
Cooar (explained a relation of the Rajah). Joy Sing was his ser¬ 
vant. Sree Ram Siirmah gave him the tchsildary of a toap (explained 
Birce or four villages). Sree Ram Surinah would not acknowledge the 
King. Zuhberdust Khan, supjiosing Joy Sing to be his son, seized 
him. His house is at Julligram, in the perguunah Nuzzerpore, now at 
Noorpore, in Sircar Panjera, at the village Santgrarn, eight coss to the 
southward of the chueklah. Dated in the year 1118. 

4th .—Ramnaut Chowdry is the son of Munneerara, whose brother 
is Ramdun Surmahi In the time of the Rajah’s possession, Ramdun 
■ Sunnah was gomastali of perguunah Ggoagunge. After his death 
Bumuaut became the gomastab. When King got possession. 
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ia tlie time of Ziibbenlust Klian, he became Cliowdry of threti-anna share 
of chucklah Boda. His house was at Gomarreedowar, to the eastward 
of chucklah Boda. It now is at Dangee, pergunnah Saulbaree, six coss 
to tlie southward of the cntchorry. 

The following paper is produced from the canoongoe’s record relating 
to Pautgong, dated in the year 1114, being a tuckseen bundobust for 
that year:— 

“ Hurdeo Chowdry, wdioso security is Seetaram ChoM-dry; tuckseem 
jumtnah, Es. l,8r)6-13-10.” ' Also another paper dated 1118. 

Hurdeo Snrmah Barrundre lived formerly at Toosbanda, in 
chucklah Cargyhaut. He now lives at Pautgong. His father and 
grand lather’s name will be enquired into, and afterwards written. These 
were also the Eajah’s servants. 

The canoongoe delivers the following paper relative to Poorubbaug, 
being also a tuckseem bundobust dated 1114 :— 

“ Chucklah Poorubbaug and kismiit Khalsah Dufta:—Jann Mahmud 
Chowdry is the sou of Shaik Jamaul,-whose father is Shaik Harroo; 
tuckseem jummah, Rs. 43,.5(19-8-2/’ Also tlie following pajier dated 1118: 
In the chucklah Poorubbaug, Shaik Harroo, whose son is Shaik Jamaul, 
whoso son is Shaik Jaun Mahmud, was a jamdarria (or head pyke) 
during the Rajah’s possession. After this he was gomastah of a 
pergunnah. When tlie King got jiossession in the time of Eradut 
Khan, Hurnarain Roy, canoongoe, made him Chowdry. His former 
liMise was at Moypore. It is now at Moozygrain, to the north of the 
cutcherry, nine coss. 

List <if the Phouzdars of Rungporc, according to the records of 
the canoongoe’s ofticso :—Er.adut Khan w’.as Pliouzdar of Rungpore in 
the year 1094, Bengal. After him Nooriilla Khan w.ns a[>pointed, 
and Avas snbali from the Bengal 3 ^ear 1095 to the year 1100. Zubber- 
diist Khan at tliat time was subali, and remained two years ten months, 
to the year 1102. Abrahini Khan was subali from that time to the 
■year 1104. Sadaut Khan Avas then subali to the A'oar 1105. Abdul 
Summud Kliai* succeeded him to the year llOO. Alii Kotdee Khan 
Avas subali to the year 1118. Nianiut IJllah Khan Avas then subah 
for two years, to (he year 1120. 

The caiioongoe's nail) produces a further paper from his office, Avhicli, 
he say^, was found after a very long search. It is much torn and effaced, 
and is to tlie following purport: 

Narrative of the Aiimildars, and Phouzdars, and Naibs of Cooch 
Beli-ar:—The Auinir Ulomrah, or minisiers of the King, came here 
and took jAossession of some nudials of Cooch Beliar; on Avliich there 
■was a long Avar in the country. After this Nooriilla Khan was 
a])pointed phouzdar, and came here, and was some time engaged in tlie 
war. But his enoinies proving mo^ powerful, he could not keep 
possession, and uridiir the chagrin disappointment gave up his 
station. Zubbordust Khan was then appointed, and had the country'^ 
granted to him as his jagheer, in order to supportrflic expense he should 
be ])ut to, and he settled some of the lands. After this he Avas removed, 
and was sent to’fi<Tht nofiiiiist Suba Sinn-. Abrabim Alii Khan was 
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then left plionzdar, and during tlio disturbances of Soba Sing tbe 
country was taken by^Jagdoo and Bogdeo, who laid it waste that tlie 
ryots might not remain in it, to bo an induceinent to tlie King’s 
troops to take it; on Avliich tlui country remained uninhabited and 
uncultivated. After this Sadaiit Khan and Abdul Suminiid Khan 
were phonzdars. Neither of them could obtain possession of these 
lands. As Jagdeo and Bogdeo were superior to them, they made 
some small colleetion in the jagbeer. Jagrleo and Bogdeo took tlie rest, 
for which Syed Izznd Khan, dewan of tlie [ihouzdar, sent Davick- 
nnndon Rajah as aiimil to Jagdeo and Bogdeo, but ho could not 
obtain anything. , In the time of Alii Koolee Khan, liajali Joynarain 
and Jioopuarain, the ne}ihow of tlie Rajah, engaged Jagdeo and Bogdeo 
with their troops and killed Jagdeo, and Bogdeo died. Joynarain dying, 
lloopnarain became Rajah, and continued in office Solinian and Ressool 
Pattauns, who w'ere in tlie service of Joynarain. Por tliree years they 
contended against the j)houzdar,when he cut off the two Paitaniis. During 
those troubles he could get no .jiossession, and the country remained 
<lescr.tcd. The plionzdar, on account of the expense and the little means 
afforded him of sujiporling it, made peace wdth the Rajah Roopiianiin, and 
allowed him to kecj) possession he had always had of Boda, Pantgong, 
and Poorubbaug. Alii Koolee Khan was afterwards removed, and 
Niamnt Ullah Khan was ai>poinled, whose naib, Sliaik Yar Mahmud, 
came into the country with a large army and continued the terms 
allowed to the Rajah. But Shaik Y^ar Malimud having a large arm^, 
and being obliged to make heavy eollcctions to siipjiort it, the ryots 
all deserted, and the plionzdar sent in his room Afvasial) Beg, ivho died 
immediately after boiliad taken ])ossession of his station. Mahmud 
lieza was soon after appointed naib, hut he could not settle any jnin- 
mah upon the lands. AVhen Shaik Alii Iz/ut was afipointcd naib of 
Niamnt Ullah Khan, he came to (fooragaiit. Loll Beg was in tlie 
meantime ajipointed, and after a few days tf'haik Alii Izznt (‘.aino and 
began to settle the lauds. At tliis time the king died ; the changes in 
tlie administration, the usur|)ation of Klian ilehaii BaiAlro, occasioned 
the Rajah’s son again to take up arms, and prevented the naib from 
taking charge of his office. 

Tlie under-written paper has a superscription as follows:— 

Abstract of the Nan'athe of the Rnngpore District delivered to JEcram Khan. 

That chucklah Boda, &c., is situated to the north-u'est of Rung- 
j»ore, 39 eoss. The borders of which are Bchar, Moorung, dnllunss, Phar- 
ree, and the country of the Deb Rajah and Diirrum Rajah, and have always 
been contended for by arms during the time of Abrahiin Khan, 
Badant Khan, Abdul Suiumud Khan, Alii Koolee Khan, who never were 
able to fake possession of Ihom. But Alii Koolee Khan, unable to 
help hiinself, made jieace with the Rajah of Coocli Behar, in the year 
llliS, and Nazir Sautinarain, the brother of the Rajah became 
farmer of Boda, Pajjtgong, and Poorubbaug, which is his (serhud) 
border, and jiays the revenues of it. Shaik Mahmud Alii, the 
naib of Nianuii; Ullah Khan, who understood the business of this 
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country, continued the farm according to the former settlement to 
Nazir Santiiiarain, and received the revenues regularly from him. 
Bogoonundun Boy Mootsuddy, observing the terms of tlie i>eac 0 , con¬ 
tinued the bundobnst of these chuclilahs, and reducing the Serin- 
jutniny expenses of the sudder Ip^Ver that formerly made the collec¬ 
tions. If any one should demand more than his present sottlemfcnt, 
the Bajah will give up the farms; and if he should make leagues with 
other enemies upon the borders and again come to battle, it would be out 
of his powder to o])pose them. 

Decision. —It certainly appears from the papers exhibited by the 
several claimants that they were esteemed in the light of the zemindars 
of the pergunnalis of Boda, Pautgong, and Poorubbaug; and that the 
customary ressooni from tJie pergumiahs was allotted to them by this 
(Tovenmient, in the same maimer as to all the other zemindars. Yet 
there is not sullici'mt authority to conclude that they ever once managed 
the lands under the Mogul Government, or ever were allow’ed to take 
])ossession by the Bajah of Cooch Bohar, who contended for the space 
of twenty-four years against the arms of the King of Delhi. One bundo- 
bust paper of the year 1114, of the three ])ergimnahs, is to be found 
among the canoongoe’s records, which only cstaldishes that such a jum- 
mah was to have b(?en paid ; but no traces can be found, though diligently 
Bcarclied after, of any collections being made by tho present clainumts' 
forefatliers, or j)aid to Government, but the Nazir Deo, the llajah’s 
brother, was allo\v<nl to liold them in farm, and then only a regular 
revenue was levied from them. Tlie eanoongne’s jiapers confirm a known 
fact, that persons ivlio were ai>]>ointod chowdries of these pergunnahs 
by the Mogul Government were the servants of tho Bajah oin[)Ioyed 
ill his lauds; that they Avere seized in the time of the troubles, and 
made to take on them, as far as the Bajali Avould permit, an office they 
AA’cre the most likely to be of service in, the sidfling of tfie lands. The 
BajalPs right and actual possijssion before tlie Bengal year 101)4, Avheu 
tlie Groat Mogul sent a force to reduce Bungpore, is known and 
acknowledged. "And the representation at the end of these proceedings 
appears to be a narrative given by the amlah here to some person deputed 
from the King. It is said that if nit^re than Avhat ivas stijmlated to be 
paid by the Nazir Deo should be exacted, tho Bajali Avould join with 
other enemies on the borders, and that his force would be superior to 
that of the Subali of Ilimgpore. Although there is no paper to corro¬ 
borate tho offer (mentioned by the Bajah’s uaib) to make the Nazir 
Deo zemindar of Boda, &c., yet, considering the ]iower of the Rajah 
at that jieriod, wlio was a sovereign Prince of a very large teiTitory, and 
enabled to struggle so long a time against so great a. monarch as the 
King of Delhi, has an air of probability that an offer to create the 
Bajali’s brother a zemindar, avIio must become of course a vassal, and 
subject to the person of whom he holds his lauds, should be rejected, 
notwithstanding he accepted thorn in farm, himself living in liis brother’s 
territory indcjicndeut of tho subah, and always acting % a deputy or 
naib, Avho had possession of the lands, and Avas acconntable to the 
Mogul Goi crmucnt for the revenue, and al’tcrwai'ds to ours. Duriucr 
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the space of the last sixty-six years, from the year 1118 to the present 
,year, the neabui has been in the hands of the present naib’s family. 
His authority in the pergunnah has been uncontrolled, and the persons 
who call themselves zemindars, never appear to have been admitted to 
any participation of the management, but have reaped a precarious sub¬ 
sistence from the ressoom, for it never has been regularly paid as appears 
from their frequent petitions and the orders they obtained for it. 
There cannot be a doubt that the Rajah of Gooch Behar is the original 
possessor of Boda, Bautgong, and Poorubbang, and that his brother 
Las had a continued, unmolested, possession under the title of farmer, 
and that the claimants avIio were set up in the time of the troubfes never 
had any possession at all; and as the obstacle, namely, that pride which 
induced the Rajah’s brother to refuse to hold the lands as a zemindar of 
this Government, is now romovt^d by the Rajah’s seeking and partaking 
of its protection, it is decreed that the Rajah of Gooch Beliar is the 
ri|iht owner of the several disputed pergnnnahs of Boda, Pautgoug, 
and Poorubbang, and that he be accordingly continued iu possession 
’ thereof. 


No. 3.—See page If!. 

KxtracU from the Canoongoc's report to the Collector^ October 1787. 

There is no hnekokut jummali of Rung|)orc amongst records of 
my oflice earlier than the Bengal year 11G9, but I now shall state to 
you such ])artieulars as I have been able to learn, concerning the settle¬ 
ment of the mehals of this district, previous to the time when the 
Gom]>any obtained the dewanny. 

In the year 1147, Gassini Ally Khan gave a tawhnd of 3,3G,000 and 
odd rupees, and came to this place, and the juminah of the district was 
continued at that rate till the end of the Bengal year 1164; but in 1165, 
Sheikh Abdal Snbha, who had been a servant to Cassini Ally Khan, 
and had been disgusted with him, wont to Moorslicdabad and tA)ld Meer 
Cassim that Rungpoie was capable of ^delding an iiifirease, in conse¬ 
quence of which Meer Cassim agreed to give an iiujrease of a lac of 
rupees ; and liaving taken the district into his own charge, he arrived at 
.this place in a short time afterwards. From that time till the end of 
the year 1168, tliere was annual increase laid upon the mehals, but the 
amount of the juminah was never realized. 

In the year 1168, Dewan Sobah Chand gave a tawhud for 

11.48.986- 9-7-2, of whicdi sum during the wliole year he only cpiiected 
7,91,000-5-2 by his utmost exertions, so that a balance remained of 

3.57.986- 4-()-3; but the abstract account, wil;liont the particulars of this 
jummab, is alone amongst the records of my office. •After this, the 
business of the pergunnah Fakkur Goondy was given in charge to 
Abed Ally Khan; and Dewan Sobali Chund wont to Moorgliai, in con¬ 
sequence of a summons which he received from the Nabob. In the 

.’loginning of the year 1169, Abed Ally Klian, thiit he might not lose 
"iiis credit, granted a deduction on the revenue of 1168, and fixed the 
’ijuiiifliah at 11,2.9,324-1-18-2 ; but the ryots of Carjeohat having rebelled 
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from the severity of the collections, he was only able to refilize 
6,68,092-3-2. The Nabob Meer Cassira Khan was about this time' 
defeated by the English troojjs at Oda Nullah, and tlie Nabob Jnffdp ; 
Ally Khan having been appointed Nazim of the country of Bengali ' 
arrived at tlie city of Mooi’shedabad. Tins Nabob was pleased to 
confer the office of subahdar of Rungpore upon Uassim Ally Khan^. 
who formerly had given a tawhud for it in the time of his predecessor* 
He arrived in the month of Aghan 1170, and having considered the 
amount of the collections in the two former years, he made a hustar 
hood of the district, and formed a juminah of 6,17,262-15-8-3. He 
afterwards, in the month of Bhadon 1171, went down to Moorshedabad 
with the writers, who htid formed the hustabpod jjapers, and obtained 
from the khalsah at that place a deduction of 1,51,411-11-7-2; and 
having made the settlement and given a tawhud for 4,65,851-4-1-1, he 
arrived at Rungpore and laid i)n an increase of Rs. 43,331-0-4-1 to 
defray his house expenses, and fixed thejmninah at Rs. 5,09,182-4-5-2. 
Of tins sum he collected only Rs. 4,87,882-9-19-2, and died in the 
month Bysack in the end of the year, Avlieii his death put a stop 
to tlie collections, and there remained a bidance of Rs. 21,299-0-10-6. 


Ill the year 1177 B.!S., Mr. Gross began tlie Imstabood, and 
having called lor all the niofussil pajiers of the year 1176, he took the 
whole amount stated in them, as well that for wliicli there were no 
resources as that for which there w'cre, and formed the hustabood for 
1178, as follows:— 


ASSIL JUMMAH. 

No objei'Uona could bo made to this arhVlo, 
but -wbiit arose ij'oui dodiu-lioiis in 1177, 
graiilcHl on account u1'dcsorlinn and for 
tbc encouvftgoiuent of tbo ryots to re¬ 
turn to Uiuic ioims 


6,22,917 2 14 3 

ABOOABS. 

CHOWT. 

As this is a tux wbich varies with the assnl, 
whatever deductions wen) gnmted in 
tliut article in 1177 must have pro- 
porllunabiy reduced the chowt 

1,55,769 0 0 0 


BUEUF SICCA- 

This tax, being of the same nature with the 
above, varies its amount according to the 
alteration in the asaul 

1,10,706 9 0 0 


ABOOABS. 

CCHUISE EHEBA.KEE. 

This tax, being collected from the present 
ryots to make up for deficiencies occa¬ 
sioned by desertions, is an objectionable 
article 

60,766 4 0 0 









MOKOOFEE JEREEB. 

In tbe year 1176, tlib ryots in some places 
to give a salamy to the famiers 
in order to suspend tho xnensuremont. 
Of their lands; but this tax being only 
of ono year's duration, is thezeiore an 
objectionable article 

MAHTOWE PALATUCE:A. 

This article is of the same nature as phera- 
, nee above-mentioned, and therefore an 
olgcotionable article 

DUEBEE VILLA. 

This ia a tax vrhich increases in proportion 
to the diminution ^n the mofussil re¬ 
sources, and iHicn the surlder jinnmah 
is increased, this article ie oppressive on | 
the ryots 


Qroas huBtabood jummah 

After having formed the hustabood jum¬ 
mah, Mr. dross granted tho following 
diHluclions:— 

Ist. Cbi account of the tnlouk Aberr Sur- 
dur, which was annexed to Dinagepoi’c 
aloug with IJk; pcrguiinah I’aynibiiiid... 

2nd. Beayut Binya, oranollowancu grant¬ 
ed for the uiaiiitciiuiiee of ryots 

3rd. Ferarj', &c., or deduction on account 
of desertions ... 

4lh. Taikrnr jummah, or jummah twice 
inserted in fonner accounts 

6th. girciijammy to the mofossil pat- 
wojTies, Ae. 

€th. Sircnjuinmy to the farmers 

7th, Sirenjammy to the conoongoe’s 
ollice 


Bcmaining jummah 

Tho above deductions were nbsolulely 
necessary; but no deduction wns grunlcd on 
account of the other objerlionable iirtieles 
contained in the hustabood piipors. Mr. 
Gross tlien. laid an increase uji the above 
jummah, according to the folluwiugparticu- 
lai^s:— 

TUNKEE BE ESI I KE. 

This is an improper article of tlw! jiimtnnhs, 
being on account of the Tuhreer ressoom 
talamg, ^c., given by the ryots 

NUZUB ANDAZ BESHEE. 

This article is also improper, not being 
grounded on enquiry 

MLUTOWL PHOWEITBABKY. 
This tax was then a proper one, but has 
. since beou abolished 

Total increase i 

Total jummah, os per hustabood 


26,036 16 10 0 


41,728 4 10 0 


2,08,363 11 9 0 


1,008 7 12 0 

47.609 14 7 3 
41,123 4 18 2 

3,382 7 10 3 

83.610 U 11 0 
70,638 8 4-2 

7,757 0 4 2 


30,687 


81,960 


6,919 8 10 0 



Of tho above jummah, the sum of Es. 1,87,128-15-15-2 was not realized. 
















* TLo wluilu of llic sum hero stMod ns colleotwl, ■was paid into tlit; Oonipany’s tronsui'y, 
wliii'li Avas not, tbo cast' in (lie lormiT j't’avs, tlio zoiiiindary akrajat, anioiiutinfr to lis. 
linviri^ nlwiivs Imimi rc^nhirlT disburscil. At tlio tiino of closinj' tlio aooouiils of Ihort! .was 
a rrmsidfi’itbli? Iiiiluiioo dun iVniii the zomlndiirs, wlio, to iiiy coi'taia kuowbdgo, weiu enabled to 
liquiduLu ii only by iucumug dubU, whieli arc not yet disebarged. 


D. H. McDOWALL, 

CoUvctor* 


PUNGPORP., 

Tlie 24:ih October 1787. 
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No. 5.—See page 30. ‘ 

Account Demands, Receipts and Balances of Elephants deliverahh ty 
the Zemindar of Bijnee from 1182 to 1193, Bengal style, being a period 
• of twelve years, as delivered in by the Canoongoe of Rangamatty, 


Tear. 

Numbn 
of EIb- 
pliantH 
nclirer- 
able. 

Ntinibpr 

deliver¬ 

ed. 

HeniRih- 
ing due. 

l^gtabURlied 
price oi' the 
Elepbauts. 

Value of the 
Elepli.mte 
aeri.ii'diiig to the 
public records. 

Value of the 
Elephants de¬ 
livered.. 

V nine of the 
Kli^pbants re- 
maininf! due 
by the Zemin- 

dare. 

1IB2 

fiS 

21 

47 

98 14 4 3 

6,999 7 8 1 

2.n-14 2 0 0 

3,364 6 8 1 

11S3 

69 

M 

SI 


6.9!I9 7 9 1 

1,249 730 

4,749 0 6 1 

11S4 

OH 

13 

o5 


C.itflH 7 8 1 

1,1.50 8 8 2 

4.847 14 10 3 

lisn 

UH 


69 


6,999 7 8 1 

.5 0 0 0 

6,993 783 

11B6 

69 

13 

ns 


6,!l|i9 7 8 1 

1,160 8 8 3 

4,847 14 !:• » 

1187 

69 

III 

69 


7' 8 1 


6,998 7 8 1 

1188 

69 

■ If 

G9 


G.'.WS } 8 1 


6,998 7 8 1 

1189 ■ 


4 

64 


7 8 1 

366 8 17 0 

6,642 14 11 1 

1190 

OH 

G 

63 


n.M'tsH 7 8 1 

444 722 

6,654 0 6 3 

1191 

69 

6 

62 


6,9',)9 7 8 1 

633 e 7 0 

5,466 2 1 1 

1199 

69 

m 

68 


5.•.■98 7 8 1 


5,998 7 8 1 

1193 

69 


G4 


e,ti!!9 7. 8 1 

1,249 7 3 0 

4,749 0 6 ?. 

13 

H 

90 

726 

88 14 4 2 

71,981 8 19 0 

8,202 7 0 2 

63(778 1 0 3 


Account Demands, Receipts and Balances of Elephants deliverable by 
tlw Zemindar of Biddiagong from 1182 to llin, Bengal style, being a 
pm'iod of twelve years, as delivered in by the Canoongoe of Rangamatty. 


Year. 

Number 

ofEle- 

jibaiits 

deliver. 

able. 

Niunber 

deliver¬ 

ed. 

Kemain- 
iug duo. 

Estublisbed 
priee of t he 
EiepboDte. 

Value of the 
Elephants 
ttcconiiiig to the 
public records. 

Value of the 
Elephants 
delivered. 

Value of the 
Elephanl-s 
reuiaiuing due 
by the Zemin- 
dare. 

1182 

40 

0 

31 

BS 14 4 2 

3,486 

0 H 1 

799 14 0 0 

2.686 

2 14 1 

1183 

40 

11 

20 


3,486 

U 14 1 

877 12 0 0 

2,508 

4 14 1 

1184 

40 

2 

88 

... a 

3,186 

0 14 1 

177 13 U 0 

3,308 

4 6 1 

1186 

•40 

10 

30 


3,480 

0 14 1 

888 14 5 0 

2,597 

2 9 1 

1186 

40 

4 

30 

* 

3,486 

0 14 1 

366 8 18 0 

3,130 

7 16 1 

. 1187 

40 

4 

36 


-d,4S6 

0 14 1 

366 8 18 0 

3,130 

7 16 1 

.1188 

40 


40 


3,480 

0 14 1 


3,-lB6 

0 14 1 

1189 

40 


40 


3,480 

0 14 1 


3,486 

0 14. 1 


40 


40 


3,486 

0 Ml 


3,486 

0 14 1 

1191 

40 

3 

37 


3,486 

0 14 1 

206 10 13 2 

3,219 

6 0 3 

1193 

40 

HR 

40 

,. 

3,496 

0 14 1 

. 

3,486 

0 14 1 

.1193 

40 


40 


3,'486 

0 14 1 


3,486 

0 14 1 


. 480 

43 

437 

88 14 4 2 

41,832 

8 11 0 

3,832 1 8 2 

38,010 

772 ’ 


>BOOLCHUND, 

' b. ' . * 

■I',.; Catwongoe of Rangamatty. 
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JReium of Elephants received from the Zemindar of Bijnee m aecou^ 
tribute dne from him to the Hon hie Company for 1193 B.S, 


ElenlinntR nrrivfld at Tlan|;nmntty ... 

Dedacb died on the road from Rangamatty to Rungpore 

Deduct died at Rnngpore ... ... 


Deduct sent biudc to Bijnee for tlio use of tlio khoddab, all 
the decoy clepliants having died but one ... .1 


Solti at Riingporo at anction— 

1 sold at 
1 ' ditto 
1 ditto 
1 ditto 
1 ditto 
1 ditto 
1 ditto 


... 13 
*.. 2 


11 

2 

9 

2 

7 


Rs. 

106 

62 

50 

90 

60 

loo 

50 


Tot^l 


608 


E. E. 


RtTNfll’OltK, 

The ‘hnd June J787. 




No. 6.—St’(! page 17. 

Mr. PnrUwj s appoudinenl as Collect or, 1777. 

To 

M^. CHARLES PCIILING. 

Sir, 

"We have this «lay Ihoiiglit projter to romovo yon from your 
seat in the Provineial Conneil ot'Dsieca, and to apj)oint you to the charge ' 
and /iupeiintendency {sia) ol‘ the districts of lliingpore, and the othet . 
districts which were cotnproheuded in the collectorsliip of Ruiigpore, 
when it was in your charge in the year 1773, except the nine-anna 
division of Goragaut. We direct you, therefore, to proceed thither , 
to form the settlement of those di.stricts independently of the Provineial- 
Council of Dinageporo, .and conformably to the general instruefiohs 
lately sent to the Provincial Councils, of which we herewith transmit 
you a copy. 

We direct you to correspond only with us on the business of ’ 
the settlement, but that you do furnish the Provincial Coimcil of 
Dinagepore with an account of the settlement and other papers relating 
to it when formed, that they may be entered in tlwi general acconhts 
of that division. You must also furnish them monthly with the 
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; Accoimt of your collections and disl)ur8ement9, and receive tbeit 
■ orders for the disposal of the money which iimy reiuain in yoiir hauds^ 
after deducting the latter. 

We have given the necessary instructions to the Chief and 
Council of Dinagepore to deliver over to yon tlie ])ul)iic papers of 
those districts, and to place the ainlah or officers of the collections 
under your authority. Your allowance is to be sicca Bs. 1,500 
per mouth, in lieu of charges and contingent expenses whatever. 


Wo are, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 


Fort William, 
The 2bth July 1777. 


Warren Hastings. 
J. Claveuing. 
Kiciiari) Barwell. 

P. FltANClS, 


To 


Ko. 7.—See page 22. 

Report of Mr. Goodlad on the Insurrection of 1783. 


DAVID ANDERSON, Esq., 

President, ^-c., Gentlemen of the Committee of 
Revenue, Fort William. 

Gentlemen, 


Since I had tlie honor of .addressing you on the 6th February, 
my time bas been so taken up in endeavours to qnell the unfortunate 
disturbances that broke out in this district, that I liavo not bad leisure 
to write you so fully as the nature of the subject required. They being 
at length appeased, I sit down to lay before 3 ’-ou the particulars of 
my conduct ij\ this affair:—My situation lor the month past has 
been a more critical one tlian ever any Collector yet was placed in. 

I have had a riot to qnell, the most formidable that ever happened! 
in Bengal. Had I adhered solely to„ the little authority invested in 
me, everything fatal was to be expected. The officers of the mofnssil 
were murdered, wherever they could be found, and the whole authority 
of Government was entirely annihilated. Impelled by necessity, I have 
had to act entirely from the dictates of my own reason. The orders I 
have been obliged to issue, have been attended with the loss of many 
lives. Tliis circumstance, though the consequence of absolute necessity, 
must still bo repugnant to one’s feelings: and when I cjirne to consider 
the whole of what has happened, in consequence of the authority I * 
have been obliged to assume, the situation of my mind till such time 
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as my condtiet has undergone the thost minute investigation 
better be conceived than expressed. I begin, therefore, my narrativje 
from Ihe first in^Jhation I had of any disturbance, and continue ‘ it 1 
down to the time of its being appeased. 

On 7th Maug, the funner first si^nt me information of the 
insurrection, and requested I would grant him a military force in order 
to quell it j'this I refused, as I judg^ the ryots would not rise without 
cause, and I should have deemed it cruel to have submitted them ■ 
to military chastisement, without first hearing what they had to say. 
Instead, therefore, of complying with the request of tlie fanner, I 
wrote the ryots a perwannah, No. 1; they wrote me an answer, No. 2, 
and I replied to them. No. 3. In order to render this perwannah as 
efiicacious as possible, I, on IStli of Maug, proclaimed by beat of 
tomtom throughout the town that nobody was to pay more for tlie lands 
they cultivate than the rate of 1187; and whoever demanded more, I 
would punish most severely. I also called on the zemindars and made them 
execute the mutchulka. No. 4, as tins ivas everything a person in my 
situation could do. I had notliing left when I found these lenient mea¬ 
sures ineffectual, but the ap]ilication of military force. By this time the 
ryots had murdered Gour Mohun Ohowdry and several of his people; 
they had divided thcinsolvos into bodies, some of whom went into 
Dinagejioro in order to excite the ryots tliere to join them, while 
others went into diffident parts of liungpore, wliere the ryots were 
yet peaceable, and compelled them to accoiiqiauy tliem. Tliey appointed 
among themschres a nabob and de.wan, and all the necessary officers to 
a regular government; they levied a tax throughout the country, under 
the liead of dhing-kurcha, to defray their expenses, and they came 
to the determination of extirpating tlie inofussil ainlah wherever they 
could find them. The consequenee was they were ohlipd to fly, to save 
their lives; the money therefore that was in the difterent cutcherries, 
together with the effects of the officers, became an easy prey to them, 
and the sweets of plunder, in addition to the spirit of revolt, made them, 
more dariug. .The insurrection now put on the most formidable 
appearance, and 1 had every reason to fear that Dinagepore would bo 
involved in the same calamity: I therefore collected a force as fast as I 
possibly could, and turned my whole attention towards jireventing the 
insurrection from spreading there. This I w'as fortunately soon able to 
accomplish. I sent Lieutenant Macdonald to the westward frontier of 
the district. I directed him to hold out to the ryots the same terras as 
I had offered them, that those Busseyuiahs who came in to him on his 
summons should be immediately pardoned, on promise of future good 
behaviour; that those who did not attend, he should send and burn their 
houses, and if any bodies attempted to oppose him, he should fire on 
them. After huruiug two or three of their houses, the rest of that part 
of the country came in to him, and everything on that side of the dis¬ 
trict w’as soon quieted. The parties whom I sent agjiinst those who had 
entered Dinagejioro very soon settled 'all disturbances there, and, by 
#aviug strong tliannahs in such places as I deemed necessary, effectu¬ 
ally prevented their breaking out again. Such prisoners us 1 apprehended, 
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I let tjo on promise, of future good behaviour : indeed they did riot 
appeal(o me culpable, for it was evident they had been forced into the 
iiisnri'ection by the r^mts of Rnngpore. A party of the iusuvgents, 
who kept to the nortliward, gave mo more trouble than all the rest; for 
it is only within these few days I have been able to quell them. They 
surrounded the party I sent against them, and had I not reinforced 
them with a stfeadar and dO soj)oys, they had certainly been cut off. 

They shot one of my burknnda/.cs, and on tlie.a party then 

proceeded to ‘the pergunnah Tepah, where they murdered the nail) and 
seven or eight of his people. This last outrage had like to have been 
attended with a second gener.al revolt. Those Unsseyniahs whom Lieu- 
teiuuit Macdonald had hefore pardoiu'd, encouraged by tlie spirited pro¬ 
ceedings of this oue remaining i>arty, and the universal pariio with 
which they liad struck all the mofiissil amlah, wore again on the eve 
of taking n|) arms, it was then I was under the necessity of sending 
Lieutenant Macdonahl the order, No 5. The assuming a power that 
affects life and death is never to be justified, but on the gi’oatest emer¬ 
gencies. My situation, as I observed to you bel’ore, Avas tlie. most critical 
that aver a Collector was placed in ; jll.io state of the country required 
the most activt*. and vigorous cxertioaviu order to quiet it. I Invl no 
tijne to wait for orders from my superiors; and liad I ever given the 
insurgents an idea that I was deficient in authority to [uinish them, I 
never coiihl have got the bettor of tluj insurrection. At the first 


apjjearance of any disturbance, 1 bad tried everything thatl possibly could 
devise to (juiet it by lenient, means ; and 1 must so far observe that, liad 


any real grievances hei'ii the eaiise of tlielr rising, the nuMsures I adopt¬ 
ed had been clleetual. Even after I sent Lieutimant Macdonald 


against tbem, I ordered him to pardon ])rnuiisenously whoever came in 
to him. I imagined the dread of tlie resentment of (Government, for the 
outrages they had commiltcd might still kee|) them in arms from a 
princijih* of .self-defence ; but when 1 foiind that lenii'iit measures had 
no eiroct, that they still continued to murder the jnofnssil ofiicers, and 
that tlie pardon they received only postponed tin' insnurectloii till they 
had another ojiportuiiity to break out, 1 thought it absolutely uoce.ssary 
to adopt a modi? of severity that would stril-ie a general terror, and 1 
thought it could fall nowhere with so much jnsiiee as on those who 
should again rcxdlt after Jiaving> oneo recciidil jiardon. I tho;’efore, 
harsh and rejmgnanl :Ts it. was to my feelings, gave the foregoing order. 
One man only sufibred from it, and 1 am eonvineed this one execution 
tended more to getting tlie better of the iiisiiri-i'ctioii than all the 
battles I had with the insurgents; and though one poor wretch suffered 
ill cool blood, I am confident in the end many lives were saA'cd. See 
Lieutenant Macdonald’.s letters to me. On the 2ud Phaugun I received 
U, letter from the insurgents, No. 7. 

My aiiswe.r to it is No. 8; but this had no effect, as I bad 
ordered the different parties I sent against the rA'ots to proceed with tiio 
utmost vigor, Several battles ensued in cou.sequence. On the 8th o£ 
, ^haugun, the suhudar, Avhoin I sent to tlie northward, came up with * 
J party who were on their march to burn Moguihaut, when au eugagemeut 
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ensued; the head man, named Nnral Dine, who has assumed tlie of 
Nabob, was wounded and taken prisoner, and his dewan, Dyah Seel, ;; 
killed, together with four other ryots. Nnral Dine died of his wounds ! ■ 
two days afterwards. After this, the insurgents marched to the north-^ • 
w^estwards, towards Patgong, whore they "were joined by a vast niumbop . 
of dacoits. Lieutenant Macdonald attacked them at different times, by 
which poveral were killed ; and the last and decisive action was on tho ; 
22nd February. I enclose you Lieutenant Macdonald’s letter to me, 
with the account of it. No. 9. By these means I at length appeased 
this dreadful riot. My conduct, Gentlemen, is now before you for deci¬ 
sion. I can only say I have acted to the best of my judgment, I 
tried at first to quell it by hiiiicnt means; those lailing, I was compelled, 
to use force. Having considered these circumstances, I flatter rayselfi you 
will find it impossible for a pers(m, situated as I Avas, to act with pro¬ 
priety in a ditfereut manner from what I did. 1 would endeavour to 
give you my o)iinion of these disturbances, but Mr. Paterson being 
d«q)uted here for the jjurposo of investigating into tborn, you will receive 
satisfactory inl'urmation from him. The district being at present per¬ 
fectly quiet, without any apprehension of the disturbance again breaking 
out, and my health being much impaired, 1 request you W'ill permit me 
to repair to the Presidency in order to the establishment of it. 

I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obJt. and bum. servant, 

It. GOODLAD, 

Collector. 


RiJNaroRE, 
The March 1783. 


(Enclosures 1, 3, 4, .5, 7, 8, 9, omitted.) 

(Enclosure No. 2.) 

We, the ryots of Cageerhaut, Fnttehpore, Kankina, and Tepah, 
malgnjardars, are ruined by the annual assessment of one anna and 
half an anna Durreevilliih: Ave have given all we have towards paying our 
revenue,' and have only our lives left; upon this lor these tAA-o years nave 
l.)i;en levied on us five .annas Durrivillah, and, setting aside the narainy 
currency, has iinjiosed three annas batto on French arcot rupees. By these 
tAvo articles, Har Ram Baboo, last year not being able to complete his. 
engagements, notwithstading the manner in Avhieh he collected from the 
zemindars and ryots, is now in confinement. We then sold our cattle 
and the trinkets belonging to our AA'omen; wo have since sold our 
children, and have nought left but our lives: upon that tw'o annas 
increase has been put on the jurama of this year, and sezawals and tassil- 
flars Avere sent throughout the raofussil, who coming into the country,, 
tied into bamboos, beat us with corahs, Avith fists, and put us to ey&'y 
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-possible inconvenience : our beards were not left. By tbia we have sold 
and paid in everything we had to eat; there are no furtlier assets for 
the revenue. 'J?be rnalgnzarry of our Coocliwarrah, in Rungporo, is 
only from the tobacco cro]), Avhich is not ready till the month of Bysack; 
we have therefore come forth Avith our lives to live on the plains. At this 
time you sent a taasebynamah and a peon with Lallah Manick. Chand 
and ^Tajir Gomany; avo thought they came to seize us, aa^c therefore 
fled; and on hearing that Gour Mohun Chowdry w'as at Dimlah, aa'c 
resolved to go to him, and getting him to protect us, enquire tlie reason 
why these pco|)le had come. With this intention we went to Dimlah. 
TJic said ChoAvdry had collected 250 sepoys and burkuudazes, and three 
horsemen; one body of us Avent before, the other followed, those Avho 
Aveut befoi’c roceiv'ed a fire, by Avhich four ryots Averc killed and five 
wounded. By this means a great nj)r()ar took place, and it was not 
known what man struck another; Ave afterwards heard the ChoAvdrv Avas 
killed. AVo came from Dimlah to Calpanny, Asdieu Lallah Mauick Chand 
and the Najir gave ns paiin and delassah. We are ryots, yon are 
chief—if the Durreevillah for tAA^oyears is excused us, the narainy currency 
estahlished, and the collections sto])ped lor the two next months, wo 
may return Avith satisfaction to our houses. You are head of our coun¬ 
try—wo have a thousand countries to go to; you are chiolj Ave arc ryots— 
you Avill therefore order us justice. 


To 


(Enclosure No, 6.) 


IlIGIIARD GOODLAD, Esq. 


Sir, 


In my puhlic h'ttor of yesterday I mentioned to fmu that I had a 
party in readiness io march, in eonseqiienco of an Iiiforiiintion I had 
of a Ding as.'-cmhle.d to tlic lujrtliAvard of tSurradoohy. This party 
marched ahou( 12 o'clock last night under the eoinmand of a jemadar, 
with them Aleerza Blahomed Tuekah Avith his burknudazes, ^and all 
horsemen that Averc here. They came up AA-ith the Ding about 
dawn of day, Avbo avcm-c very uumerous, and the greater part of tJiciu 
armed with bows tind arroAvs, lanees and spears. As I adA'ised tho 
sepoys to disguise themselves oA'er wdth Avhitc cloths, the Ding allowed 
them to ciune very nigh, taking them for biii-knndazos, Avhom they 
are not afraid of. The sepoys, when near enough, threw olf tho 
whife tdoth and fired about three rounds among them; then ebargesd 
them Avith bayonets, as did the horsemen with their sAvords. A great 
many have been killed and wounded. The jemadar counted upAvards 
of sixty dead on the plain, and fifty-six prisoners are arrived here; one 
risoner died of his wounds uu the road. I have not learnt as yet what 
ling men arc among the slain or the prisoners. . The greater part 
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of^ them are from Behai*. Many of the Pantgong ryots are amongitliW 
pi'isoners. ; v 

• *' • ’ •■• • 

Your most obedient and humble servant, ^ 


I have the honor to be, 
Sib, 


Camp at Calpany, 
February 22,ndj 1783. 


A. MACDONALD, lAeut.^ 

Conidy. iJie Militia and Burknndazett 

attached to Itungpore, 


■■K- 

.-V 


No. 8.—See page 23. 


Extract from the , Collector s proceedings in the settlement of 1191, B.S. 
XlUNGPOBB, THE 2 GtH MaY 1784. 


M a Cutcherry present :— 


Mr. Peter Moore 

Collector. 

Mr. W. B. Amherst ... 

Asmtant, 

The dewan attending. 



ilesumed consideration of the proceedings on the settlement of Z 
the present year. 

JBykuntpore .—The zeinindary of Durrup Deo. The vakeel, 

Gopy Kant, attends according to the order of the 8th 
instant, to state his claim respecting Phalcotta, which he 
now docs, amounting to ... ... Sicca Bs. 3,239 

Ordered that the account be entered in the Cutcherry Sherishta. 

The standard of the juminah of 1187 being taken, a regulation for 
the iwesent yeat, the settlement of Bykuntpore, will stand as follows 
Jniniuah of 1187 ... ... ••• Bs. 28,334 8 O '; 

Deduct rents of Chcerabundee, &c., made over to 
the Bhooteahs by order of Government ... „ 10,333 8 0 


Jumraah of 1190 ... ... ... ,, 18,001 0 0 

Deduct rents of Phalcotta, &c., ceded to the Bhoo¬ 
teahs by order of Government, in Falgun last ... „ 3,239 0 O’ 


Jummahofll91 ... ... ... „ 14,762 ©.“O 

Ordered that Mirza Mahomed Tucky, his security, do execute the 
usual deeds. 


Jiarnindangah .—The zemindary of Jugdysury, 
through her vakeel, Kisseu Chaud 
Muntennah .—The zemindary of Joydurga, through 
her Vakeel, Bam Jebouu 


Bs. 4,500 0" B 
„ 1,500 0J B>^ 


• • • 


«• • 
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zemiudary of Ram Kaut, &c.; six zoniiiidars. They 
have agreed to give uie amount collected in 1187, which is an 
fe , increase on last year's jummah of Rs. 7,356-12-3; they also make 
a request in wnting, that as they are so many persons to pre- 
..r ■ vent smy possibility of the collections being impeded or inter¬ 
rupted by disputes amongst themselves as to who shall have 
C V the management, that Mohun Lall, whom they introduce, may 
be appointed sezawul on their parts for the general management: 
as he is their own election, and the proposition their own, the 
Collector informs them he can have no objection, and accedes 
to the appointment, declaring at the same time to them that he 
will hold them and their lands responsible for the income now 
\" agreed to. Mohun Lall is, in consequence, appointed. 

Ordered Jhat they do execute the necessary deeds accordingly. 

Kankina. —The zemindary of Allick Nundah. Her agent having 
brought a request under her sign and seal, to both which, though a 
woman and a Hindoo, she is competent, that her settlement 
might be made in tlie name of Ram Rudder, her adopted son, 
and Ram Rudder, together with his gomastah, Rajhi Mohun 
Chowdry, having attended and agreed to an increase of the jum¬ 
mah of last year of Rs. 10,000. 

Ordered they execute the usual deeds, and be allowed to depart 
. into the Mofussil. 

Bodahj Rt. 12,001.—The amlah on the part of the Ranee of Tannah, 

Behar, wdio has the management during the 
minority of Hurrendrenarain, the i)re8ent Rajah, 
having attended and agreed to j»ay for the coun- 
: try for the present year the jummah of 1187, 

which is an increase on the jummah of last year 
of Rs. 12,001. 

Ordered that they do execute tlio usual deeds accordingly. 

Mhal Foujdaryj Rs. 50.—Farmed by Jyhurry for Rs. 50—an increase 

on last year. 

ITaut Murteza Gunge, Re. 1,000.—Admits of an increase of Rs. 1,000 ; 

it is already under attachment in charge of Pun- 
chanund Sezawul. 


Coondg, 14 annas 15 gundahs .—The share of Rajichand, &c., through 

their agent, Gopaul Neogy. 

Ditto, Re. 1-5 annas .—The talook of Joggernauth. 

They both contend for a remission on last year’s jummah, and Raji- 
mohun Chowdry, superintending them in the double office of sezawuls, 
and security, declares that he was Rs. 4,700 out of pocket; they never- 
thdess agree to the jummah of 1187, on the Collector’s promising them to 
Topresent the state of their case to the Presidency. 

Ordered they do execute their deeds accordingly, 

j|. R<mgainattg,-^M the jummah of last year. 
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Tluinnah Behxr .—Tbe amlitbs of the Banee are ordered to ezeouto 
, their tahood in the nsual form. 

The aettloment being thus concluded, there 

appears to be an increase of ... 113.45,707 12 3 0 

The decrease on Bykuntpore ... „ 3,239 0 0 0 


The net increase is ... ... Rs. 42,468 12 3 0 

I i _ - iri TTTnin 

Ordered that the usual accounts be prepared and forwarded to 
Calcutta. 

In consequence of orders issued on the foregoing arrangement, the 
Dewau having prepared the usual douls, kaboolents, and kistbundees, 
the several parties entrusted with the collections this year, as before 
specified, are required to execute them; and they execute them accord¬ 
ingly. The Collector then signs their aumulnamahs, aud orders them 
to bu delivered. 


No. 9.—See page 25. 

Letters of M'”. McDowall respecting the settlemeni of 1194, B.S. 

To 

JOHN SHORE, Esq., 

President^ ^ Member of the Boat'd of Revenue, 

Fort William. 

Gentlemen, —I have had the honor to receive your letter of the 4th 
instant, int(»rmiug me that you conceive tliat there could have been no 
actual ncopssity for granting further suspeiibions to the zemindars, seeing 
that it was always in my power to have entbreed payment according to 
the resources; that a new limitation of the current demands could not fail '' 
to I'aisc in their ^ninds an expectation of an entire remission of their 
balances, and induce them to exert every endeavour of local influence 
and deceit to establish, by fabricated materials, a claim to be released from 
all demands of the amount due from tlicm; informing me also that the 
arrangement which I have made is, in your opinion, ill judged; that you 
therefore entirely disapjirove of it, and shall hold me responsible for the 
further embarrassments aud disappointments which it appears calculated 
to create in the realization of the revenue of this district. 

It is at all times, gentlemen, a very mortit} ing circumstance to 
meet with the disapprobation of our sui)oriors ; but it must be doubly so 
when we are sensible tliat we have exerted ourselves to the utmost in the 
discharge of our duty. The business of the district■» Under my chai’ge 
has, throughout the whole of tliis year, been involved in scenes of the 
most complicated diificullics, in the progress of which 1 have been 
obliged to adopt a variety of measures according as circumstances seem¬ 
ed to ])oint out, but all of them tending, in my own humble opinion, to 
the interest of Government. In so far as that interest was compatible 
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with the welfare and proapority of the district, I did flatter myself 
that, notwithstanding the loss w4ich tlie Company are likely to sustain 
by the inundations, the attention which I have uniformly paid to the 
duties of my station, would have entitled me at least to a tacit approba¬ 
tion of my conduct; but as I have been disappointed in tliis sanguine 
expectation, I must teach myself to be less hasty for the future in 
indulging hopes of a similar nature. 

I shall now proceed to state the reasons which induced mo to grant 
a further susjiension to the zemindars. 

In the month of September last, Avhen the zemindars required 
to be released from their engagements, and wlum the gcntsral distresses 
of the inhabitants rendered it necessary to suspend tlio demands for 
the revenue, aiiKHms w'ere appointed, on the part of (Toveriiinont, to 
ascertain, witJi the assistance of the canoongoo’s officers, the actual 
resources ot the districts, which measur('. you were pleased entirely 
to ap])rove ; and as I paid particular atl<'ntion to the progress of the 
investigation, I have no reason to doubt but that those ])ersons faithfully 
discharged their duty. The resources thim having been ascel'taiued by 
this investigation, the zemindars hud no plea left for refusing to pay 
the amount whicli appeared to be forthcoming, and it only remained 
for me to take such precautions as wwo most likely to ensure tlie 
realization of it. The engagements which most of them had entered 
into at the beginning of the year, they had long considered as no further 
binding upon them than in proportion as the ca]»acity of their districts 
niiglit enable them to fulfil them, and I therefore thought it, in the first 
place, indispensably necessary to obtain from tbcm unequivocal agree¬ 
ments for the amount of tlie revenue whieli had been ascertained, and 
secondly, to apportion the payment of that amount by new histbuiulces. 

Had 1 rejected the amonnts brought in by the iim€‘,ens, or declined 
to .admit of their validity, insisting on an adherence to the former 
ki.stbundees, I should thereby have f‘iinii.shcd the zcniiiKlar.s with a 
very ])lansiblc pretext for o})])rc.ssing the ryots by undue exactions, 
to the great injury of the future resources of the, district; and as they 
would avowedly have been held responsible for more than tlieir lands 
were capable of yifdding, they would not have failed to plead the conse¬ 
quent loss of credit with the merchants, who u.sed to furnish them 
wdth temjwrary loans, and tlius have evaded the payment of what I 
might have thought ju.st and reasonable from the knowdedge 1 had 
obtained of the ca])acity of thcii’ districts. 

But, by the arrangement w hich I have judged it expedient to make, 
these inconveniences are avoided. The amount of business of every 
day furnishes abundance of proof that the remissions have been extend¬ 
ed t« the undei’-reutiii's and ryots, and the immedi.'ite puui.shment of 
any act of op|>ression cfleclually seoures them from undue exactions, 
The zemindars ha\ing obtained a snspeiision of the amount, which 
appeared to be deficient in the resouvees, their credit wdth tlie bankers 
is restored, and enables tliem to antieip.ate the MoAissil collections, and 
adhere, as nearl}^ as can be ex|K3cted, to the agreements into which they 
j^ve enteredand if Government should be disposed to make a further 
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enquiry into the ability of the zemindars, a wassilaut of their districts 
m<ay l>c made at the close of the year, when their lauds will bo held 
answerable for whatever may appear to have been collected from them, ;. 

With respect to the production of fabricated materials, this can 
only bo attempted in those districts from which, in consequence of 
security being given, the officers of Government have been removed; 
and even in tlicsc instances I do not hazard much in asserting that 
frauds of this nature cau rarely be practised on the officers of Govern¬ 
ment in a district subject as Riingpore is to an annual hustabood. 

1 have thus, gentlemen, had the honor to lay before you the reasons 
which induced mo to adopt the measures which you have so severely 
condemned—a measure which ajipeared to me of such evi<]ont necessity 
that I should not have hesitated a moment in adt)j)ting it, oven if it 
had not been sanctioned by your own express autliority ; but as your 
orders of the 24th August last empowered me in the most explicrit 
terms to grant such further suspensions as might bo indispensably 
necessary, and as I have never rc^ccived intimation id’ those orders being 
revoked, 1 trust you will, after this explauatioii, he di.sj)Osed to admit 
that I have not merited the whole of the very severe censure which 
yon have IxMiii j^leased to throw upon my conduct. In order to save 
the trouble of a reference, I shall hero take the liberty of iusertiug a 
copy of your letter above quoted. 


RuNoroiM!, 

The 19th Fehruanj 1788. 


1 have, &c., &c., 

•1). II. McDOWALL, 

Collecior. 


To 

* JOHN SHORE, Esq., 

Ti'etsuieni, ^ Monhers of the Board of Tiereixm^ 

Fort William, 

GENTLETVtEN,—I liavo had the honor to ^ec<^ive your lott(T of the 
22nd March lust, iidbrming me,-—tbat, admitting the inundations to have 
been more severely I’elt in my district than in others, still the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council is by no means satisfied with 
the explanation 1 have given of the balances in my towjee account for.the 
month of Roos, and that his Lordship shall exjtect a most particular 
account of the state of the district, before ho can accede to tlie expec¬ 
tation cxprc.sscd by me, “ that the collections will not appear to disad¬ 
vantage,—” that liis Lordship has betm pleased to require from me a 
clear estimate of the losses of produce occasioned by the inundations 
and storms, together with a description of tlui nature of the settlement 
coucluded by me, as well as of the difficulties which I have experienced 
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in the progress of it, and the measures I adopted to remove them ; re- 
': quiriiig also an account of settlement collections^ and balances to the 
end of the year, with a particular explanation of the latter, showing 
from whom they are due, and how far I can consider them recoverable. 

The regularity with which I communicated to you, gentlemen, 
the variety of impediments Avhioh first obstructed the settlement, and 
afterwards put a stop to the collections of this district for the space of 
two months, induced me to think it the less necessary to recapitulate 
monthly in iny towjoe accounts the causes of the balances ; but since 
the receipt of your letter abovementioned, I have been very full in my 
explanations, and I flatter myself they will not have proved unsatis¬ 
factory. 

l" shall now proceed to comjdy with the command of the Eight 
Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council as above stated, and I hoj)e 
the following account of the business of this distiict during the late 
most disastrous season will tend to convince his Lordship that, not- 
withstiuiding the heavy losses which have boon sustained by the inun¬ 
dations, I have yet exerted myself to the utmost of my power in the 
faithful discharge of the duties of my station. 

TJie- revenues of this district for the Bengal year 1193 having 
been completely realized, I, on the 2Sth May 1787, entered upon the 
business of the new settlement for 1194. 


lUTNGPORE. 


As the rains had set in wilb excessive violence on the 26th March, 
Tide rav letter to nearly three months before their usual time, and had 
the Hoard of tteveiiue, almost totally destroyed the RdM, or first crop of 
19th June, with pro- the year, the zemindars positively refused to enter 
coedmga. engagements for the revenue, without receiving 

very largo deductions; and on being desired to deliver in spocifiQ 
proposals, they separately presented tbeir claims, amounting to nearly 
one-third of the annual revenue of their districts. 


After a fruitless negotiation with the zemindars, in order ,to pre¬ 
vail on them to abate in their demands, which I tliouglit highly exorbi¬ 
tant, I was under the disagreeable aecessity of removing them from 
tlio management of their disiricts, which were in consequence com¬ 
mitted to the charge of sezawiils appointed on the part of Government. 
But previous to my adopting so exceptionable a mode of collecting 
the revenues, 1 thought it expedient to advertise for farmers to deliver 
in proposals for renting the distriets, tliinking by this means to create 
A oomi>et\tlon between them and the zemindars, which might ultimately 
enable me to settle with the latter on such terms as I could with pro¬ 
priety accept. In this expectation, however, I was disa])pointed ; for 
such* was the deplorable state of the counti-y, that there was not a 
> single proposal delivered in. 
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Ill the progress of the settlement under the management of ^e; o ' 
Vide my letters to sezawuls, I soon foond that the losses sustainediv: -j 
the Board of Revenue, 1?y the inundation had in fact been very con- ;^' 
the 6th and 29th July, siderable, and I was therefore obliged to audjorize :>fr 
ansimsions to be granted to all the under-renters who were willing ; ; 
to enter into engagements. <• 

At this time (the latter end of June) the whole country was under K 
water by the* overflowing of the rivers, insomuch as to render the 
internal communication extremely difficult, and in many places imprao- 
cable, excepting by the means of boats. Most of the under-farmers of 
the preceding year either refused to renew engagements on any terms, 
Vide my letter to were as unreasonable in their demands for 
the Board, the let abatement as the zemindars had been, and many 
Qf them left the districts altogether, in order to 
avoid all furtlier connection with their farms. 

In this situation thou, with the season fast elapsing, I saw with 
infinite concern that if the rains did not very speedily intermit, 
so as to afford the sezawuls an opportimity of expediting the settlement, 
the commencement of the collections would be delayed to a very 
late period, whereby the interests of Government might be deeply * 
affected. 

On weighing all these circumstances therefore, an*l considering 
that by the lotal exclusion of the zemindars,—a measure into which 
1 had very reluctantly been forced, I should not only be deprived of 
their assistance in making the settlement, but invite their active opposi¬ 
tion through every stage of it, from the hopes of their again getting 
possession of their districts on their own terms,—I at lengtli determined 
to attem])t a settlement of a mixed nature, securing on the one hand 
the services of the zemindars by making tliem responsible for a 
fixed sum, and preserving at the same time, tiirough the means of 
sezawuls on the part of Government, such an authority in their re¬ 
spective districts as would enable me to detect any fabricated materials 
which they migl],t be inclined to produce in support of their claims 
when the amouut of their losses should come to be finally adjusted; but 
the objection which originally induced me to reject a settlement with, 
the zemindars, vis., tludr heavy claims for deductions, still existed, and 
it previously became necessary to make another trial to bring them to 
reason.* 

With this view, therefore, I first endeavoured to break the associa¬ 
tion into w'hich they had seemingly entered for the purjiose of reducing 
the revenue, and liaving by degrees contrived to detach them one from 
another, I found little difficulty in prevailing on them, one by one, to 
come forward with fresh projiosals, which being much more reasonable 
than those which they had formerly delivered in, I thought it advisable 
to accede to them; and having suspended for future investigation a sum 
equal to one sixth-part of last year’s jummah, the whole of the zemindars 
of Ilungpore, excepting those of Carjyhaut, Kankina, and Munihonaj 
executed engagements for the remainder, voluntarily consenting to the 
continuation of the authority of the sezawuls for tiie purpose of 
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Vide my Icttnr 1o 
t}u> JJtjard, tlio lOtii 
Augutit. 


ascertaining by a local enquiry whether or not they were justly entitled to 
dednctiiuis tor the sums suspended. The tlajah of ^ooeh Behar, who is 
also zemindar of Bodab, received a suspension of one-tenth part of the 
jnminah of the latter district on the same conditions; but he has since 
agi’eed to f>ay the amount with the revenue of next year. The deduc¬ 
tions wliich lie gi’auted to the ryots exceeded the sum deducted from the 
sudder jumuiiih. 

The above arrangement was completed about the latter end of d^uly, 
previously to which time the weather had been extremely fine, and the 
waters liaving in a great measure subsided, the ryots were in all quar¬ 
ters diligently employed in the cultivation of the khureeff or latter crop, 
thorjiby aflbrding a fluttering pros])ect of recovering the losses which 
had been sustained by the ibnner severity of the season; but on the 
4th of August, the rains having returned with freslf 
violence, the rivers again overflowed their banks, and 
the country again oxliibiled the same scenes of distress 
which had before created so serious an alarm. During 
this inundation the waters rose to so great a height that the houses in 
the town of Itinigporo wore rendered habitable only by the means of 
platforms erected within them, upon which the people lived. 

At this time the heavy instalnaaits were just coming into demand, 
thongh the Qplhictions had scarcely commenced in the Mofussil, the 
zemindars having hitherto made their payments almost entirely by loans 
taken up from the bankers. But tliis resource now failed them, and as 
coercive measin’(;s would only have tended to increase llieir difficulties 
without being nttendod WMth any good coiisoqucrKJc, 1 thought it exjiedi- 
ent, instead of imjwiHoning their peisous as enjoined hy the regulations, 
to give tluan every jiossihle encouragement t.oex«M‘t tJieinselves in alleviat¬ 
ing the distres.sea which now began to he felt with the greatest severity 
in every part of the district. 

Tlu}se lastHnentioiK^d floods had sciu'cely began to subside when they 
W'ere snccoedcd hy an inimdation, which threat,(UK'd to be much more 
destructive in its conseijuencos than any of the fovmei;.ones. The large 
river Teesta, a small branch of which formerly ran through this 
district in a south-east direction, about tlu; latter end 
of* August, suddenly altered its coiu’se, and leaving the 
Dinagei»ore river almost dry, forced its way in a most 
astonishing manner into the small branch ab6vemcn>- 
tioued, where, nof; meeting with a channel sufficiently 
large, it overflowed the whole of this di.stiict, carrying 
with irresistible violence everything before it, and in¬ 
volving the iuhabitnuts, wdth their cattle and houses, in one general wreck. 
Some time, before the above event a scarcity of grain had begun very 
universally to jirevail, but this last dreadful calamity, w'hich seemed to 
forebode a total failure of the crops, produced in many parts of the dis¬ 
trict an actual famine, which carried off great numbers ottho inhabitants. 
Those who were able,to roach iluugpore were, for a considerable time, 
luaiutained by pri\’ate charities, and afterwards by the bountpr of Govern- 
jueui, on whose account the sum of Bs. 2,053-5-14-3 was expended for 


Vide my lettur to 
thfi picyarer of re- 

f iorts, Si'ptfnilHT, and 
fltera to the Uoiird, 
4tli Septeiiibor I7S7 
Slid 3i'd Fubruury 
17S8. 
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tJioir relief, and I am sure I speak within bounds when T say, thai .by ' 
tliese aids upwai'ds of 5,000 thousand people were saved from peri^ 
inw for want of food. The zemindars, who had been prevailed on to 
enW into engagements, as mentioned in the former part of this address'^ 
having now lost all hope of being able to fulfil them, insisted on 
withdrawing themselves from every concern with their zeniiudaries 
duipug the present year: it was not but with much diffloulty tliat they; 
were prevailed upon to abandon this very extraordinary design. The 
petition ■which they delivered on this occasion, representing the state <if 
their districts, accompanied my letter of the 4th September last, toge¬ 
ther with a copy of the regulations, which I then found it necessary to 
frame for the relief of all persons in any shajie concerned with the 
revenue, which regulations you were pleased to inform me had met with 
your entire approbation. 

In pursuance of the object of those regulations, the zemindars 
were permitted to proceed into their respective districts to promote and 
encourage the cultivation of the latter crops, from which alone, except¬ 
ing in the highest grounds, I had to expect the realization of the reve¬ 
nues, and 1 doclaro it to be my most solemn opinion that, if the measure 
of suspending the collections at this period had not been adopted, the 
district would have sustained an injury by the desertion and the rniu of 
its inhabitants, which nothing but a length of time could have, remedied. 

From the period at whicli the above-mentioned regulations took 
place, until the conclusion of ilie investigation into the losses sustained 
by the inundations, all ranks of people were permitted to pay according 
to tbeir actual ability, and the nioiKjy collected in the Mofussil was 
brought direct into the Company’s treasury through the means of 
sezawals, who, iu conformity to the 4th sirticlo of the regulations, 
carried on at the satne time, in eonuert with the officers of the canoon- 
gocs, their inquiries into the rosonrees of the country. 

During the progress of this investigation, I visited several parte of 
the district, where I had an opjjortunity of being an eye-witness of the 
dreadful effects flf the inundation. Great niiml)eTs of the inhabitiints, 
as I have before niontioned, jierisbed by the famine, and wherever I ap¬ 
peared, multitudes of poor -svretches flocked from all quarters to partake 
of such relief as it was in my power to administer to them. On these 
occasions I have frequently, on enquiring into their gircumstances, found ■ 
that out of a large family, who at the beginning of the season possessed 
number’s of catUo, many ploughs, and abundance of grain, only one 
miserable and emaciated wretch had remained to tell tho fate of his 
friends. Tho loss of cattle, from the number of bones and carcasses 
scattered about the fields, appeared to have been prodigious, and will, I 
fear, be productive of considerable in jury to the ensuing year’s cultivation. 

The investigation into the Mofussil resources had no sooner been 
completed, than the zemindars, who no longer considered themselves 
virtually bound by their former engagements, wore required to enter 
into fresh agreements for the amount which appeared forthcoming from 
their res])ective districts. This they accordingly consented to do, and, 
in CQmpIi,aiicc with a promise which I had made them of rccumniondiag 

L 
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their case t<) ihc aitontioii of (4oveniuipnt. 1 <hnluck‘d from tli(‘ jimimails 
such iurtlier sums as they a].)poiir(id to lie ejititled to, they executing new 
engagements for the remainder. At the time this last settlement was 
concliided, nine months of tlie year had elajised, but not more than one- 
third of the ascertained revenue had been realized. It therefore became 
necessary for me to act with as much vigor, as I had before shown 
moderation and lenity in making tlie (tollections; and having obtaiied 
how kistbuiulees from the zemindars for the amount duo from them 
a^spectivoly, ])ayable in the remaining throe montlis, I have not since 
allowed them a raomont’s res])itc from the dcniands of Government. 

The districts which bad hitherto remained solely under manage¬ 
ment. (»f sezawids, w'crc also settled on the same principles with those 
which liad eontinned in cliarge of the zeniindars, (‘xcepting in the single 
instance of pcrgnniiah Muntlaina, the rcvemio of which for last, year 
was Rs. 34,J}79-ir)-12-ii. of which simi there a])peared a deficiency, by 
the invesligatioiijof Its. ld,27‘.)-.‘)-l;>-l: uiul the zeniifidar having refused 
to undertake the niauageinent. witlioul a furllw'r deduction of Ks. 3,000, 
I Judged it. exiiedient to keep th(? districl. in tlie hands of the sezawal, 
who agreed to heconie re.S])oii.sil)le fiij’ the amount which ajipeared to bo 
tbrthconang, and he assures me tiic triHing balaiioo still duo will be com¬ 
pletely realized. 

The losses in pergnnnah I’niiga being morn consid(?rabIe than those 
of any of the other districts, I beg lea\o to refer you for a particular 
account of the .state of that di.striet to my lettiT of the 3rd Fehrnarv 
last, and to luy remarks on tJie tuwjce aecoimts for Faignn and 
Choit. 


As the sns])ensions .staled in the accompanying account have not 
yet been confirmed by G<)\<‘rnnient, and as it a]»|'C!irs from the Hoard’s 
eorresj)ondem;e that liiey (‘iitertain Ji()])es of yet being able to recover 
the amount, which 1 have not the most distant expeetation of, I shall 
hero .state for their information the reasons from Avhicli 1 liave formed 
this opinion. 

The districts of Rungpore arc all hustahood inehals, that is, they 
are snhjept to an animal increase or decrease according to the knowledge 
which may be obtained of thiar ability. 

In the Bengal year 1190, immediately after the rebellion, deduc¬ 
tions to a v(Ty large amount w'oro granted in consequence, of a 
Mofussil invest igalion, and in 1191. a reasonable proportion of these 
deductions was again hrouglit into ths Junnnali; bnt the large arbitrary 
increase laid iqion the di.strict in the siiceeiHliiig year 1192 was much 
more than it could bear without distres.^ing the country, and the zemin¬ 
dars wore under a necessity of levying a variety ot‘ tax'C.s upon the 
ryots in order to enable tin in t<» realize it. In 1193 the allowances 
•to the zemindars were struck off', and they took this ojtportunitv of 
renewing, with great earuestiioss, their ('omjdaints on acct)unt of the 
increase abovo-inentioncd, sending vakeels to Ctileutta to solicit redress. 
These complaints were not, how^t.-ver, attondod to, and I was theicby 
enabled, though witli much diflicnlt.v, to realize the whole of the 
revenue for 1193 bv the 25th of May 1737. 
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Frotm the above prcmiaes it ia reasonable to infer that tlie profiteilV 
^ to the ?:emindars on the jiiminah of 1193 could not have been eoh*; ,;^' 
siderable; and, indeed, from tlie-indigent manner in which they all v- 
live, I am firmly ])ersuaded that iheir zeinindaries do not yield therav ^ 
more than what is absolutely necessary for the support of themselves i 
and their families. • 

If it shall be supposed that tlio zemindars have reaped any benefit , 
frofh the suspensions which have been granted, I believe I may, with 
great safety, venture to contradict such an opinion, because the settle- 
ment of the disi)Utes between the zemindars and tlieir farmers and 
ryots, ro8])ectiiig the deductions claimed ])v the hitter, daily atford me 
tiic most iucontestablo proofs that the indulgence has [)een extended to 
all classes of pooj)lc who are entitled to jiarticipate in it, and my letter 
of the 21st ultimo, respecting the ryots of Cargyliaut, mentions a very 
strong instance in snpj)ort of this assertion. 

If those reasons shall not })roi e sufiieiently satistactory to induce 
the Board to remit to the ziMiiindars tlu'. sums whicli have been sus- 
jK'iuled on account of the severity of tlio soason, I api>rebeud that tlio 
atiachiueiit of such ]U'ivat(5 lands as tliey may be jtossessed of will 
prove very inadecpiato to the purpose of realizing the amount. The 
balances sliJl remaining due on the ascertained reveuue arc exjdained 
in Uie accompanying account. 

Before 1 i)roeced in mention the state of the other districts uiidei' 
njy charge, it may not hti inipi'opoy to add in this place that the innn- ' 
dalions which I Jiave already describi d, liowever destructive in their 
e(msc(jnences, wtu'c not the only calamities to which this quarter of the 
(taintly was snbjcc.ted during the late season: Jnst as llio hitter crops 
wore getting into ear, ih.ere ]i:i))pcned, on the 2nd November last, the 
most tremendous storm that ever liad been known within tiie memory 
ol' tlie oldest men living in the distriot. In my letter of the above date 
giving an ai’(!onnt of it, 1 expressed my apia’eliensions that if would be 
attended with very serious consoqueuees; but as they did not materially 
aifect the ifollfictions, 1 havii not since had (K‘.easioi‘i to mention the 
snbi 


Having thus, gontlenum, in eomplianee with the T'ommands of the 
lUgld Hon’ble the (joyi'nior-Geiieral in Council, laid before yon the 
state of the sevw-al districts of this zillali, wlierein snspoiisions have 
been grant(Kl in consecineneo of the Miniulations, .1 have iioav only to 
express my hopes tluit ii" His Lordshiji, after being acquainted Avith the 
very extra.oi*dinary dilHenlties whieh, ihronghoiil the whole of the late 
year, I have laid to contend Avith, shall be ol' o|nniou that tliose difficul¬ 
ties Avere not of snfiicieiit magnitude to justify the seeinid suyiensions 
granted in the settled districts of Bnngpore, 1 still trust His Lordship 
Avill be disposed to think that I Avas fully convinced of the necessity of 
the measure in order to remove the excuses of the zemindars, Avho are 
at all times but too ready to avail theinseivcg of tbe smallest plea for 
withholding their revenue. The enclosed aecouut of settlement collee- 
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and 7w?iince» will affonl everv furllior »ex|>lanation on tli^s suiyecji- 
itiiat may 1)0 utjcoijsary. 

I have, &c., 

1). H. MuDOWALL, 

Collector, 


IlUNornUK, 


No. 10.—See page 27. 

Mr. GoodlatVs acemint of Baharhund. 

Particulars of the zcmimlary of Ealiarbuud, &c., Sircar Bengsil 
Boom, as delivered by Dtirgali Persaud, canoongoc of the said pergunnah. 

The ])oiguuuah of Baharhund, Sircar Bengal Boom, was ever h{;ld 
as a' jagheer. Ohiiml Boy was the fli’st zemindar ever appointed to 
it, and aflor him Itogiinauth Hoy. Upon Roguiiauth Boy’s death his 
\vife, nunuxl Tbinoo Shetty Butty, succeeded him, and during licr life¬ 
time the zemiiidar}’^ was taken from her and given to Bajalj Ram Kaunt, 
in whose life it was given as a jagheer to the Nawab 8yed Ahmed 
Khan Solut Zung, and included in,the collections ol‘ Punieah. 'I’lie 
sheiistah of the zcinindary remained in the name of tlie Rajah. Alter 
the Uajah’.s death the zc^miiuhuy eaine h) Ran(>o Bowanny, who pro¬ 
cured a sunuud for it in tlic name of Rajah Rognnauth who liad mar¬ 
ried her daughter. Upon his death the zcinindary came under Moor- 
shedahad as the jaghoer of the Nawab Nudjeem Ula Doulat Syed 
Nndjabut Ali Khan Bahadur. At first tlie name of Ranee Bowan- 
ny remained to the zeinindary, but afterwai’ds for a sliort time Rajah 
Goury Persaud was ajjjiointed zemindar, hut it again reverted to Ranee 
Bowanny. When the Company came in possession the dewamiy, 
from the beginning of the year 1176 to the end of the year 1178, 
it was given in farm to Gnnnessaui vSircar, and the revenue was jiaid 
at Moorslmdabad*into the khalsa. In the. year 1179 tlie mehal was 
included in the colleutorship of Ilungporc, and gi\'cn in farm for five years 
to Bissen Churn Nimdy, and remained with him to the end of the year 
1180; and in the year 1181 the Company granted a sunuud for it to 
Lookonauth Nimdy,*iu whose hands it now remains. 

The cauoongoo has not been able to furnish lue with any dates but’ 
tp those circumstouces that are very recent. 

■ R. GOODLAD, 

Collector, 
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No 11. —See popfe 28 , 

Baharhmul permanent leaKe^from the proceedings of the Colledor^ 1787, 

The amlab of Babarbund deliver in a copy of tbdr istiimrareo 
sannud, which is translated as follows:— 

Copy of a ])erwaniiah with the seal of the Company^ £c., and bear- ' 
iug on Mi^lish bi^naturo; 

Bo it known to the Jnntsnddies cmplo^red in business, to the aniuils 
})resent and to come, and to the cauooo^oes of [)er<:^nuh Babarbund, 
the z<*miudarv of Lookenauth Nundy, in Sircar Bengal Boom, &c., the 
chnkla of Oun'>biiroo, dependent on iho Subah of Bengal, that, 
aocoiding to the order of the Go\eruor-Geucral in Council, tiie 
juTtunah of the alorebaid ])crgann!ih is unchangeably fixed from the 
beoinning of the ^ear 11H6, at the yearly sum of Sicca Rs. S2,63i), 
being tlie amount ot the collections mode by th(‘ Collector of Kmigpore, 
when the mehals weio khass, in the Bengal years 1184 and 1185, 
lucording to the following p.irtieularb; and they must considcT the 
itienue of the aloresaid pergnunuh to be mu hangeably fixed, and 
iec<‘i\e the stated amount from,the said Lookenauth Niuuiy; and they 
must make no demands on account of any exiicnses or incxcase of 
i« \cuue, Bor must tilty every year demand a new suuuud fiom him. 
Thegilatest attention nutst be paid to this order. 

Pttj t/( i(Un s, three mehals .— 

l.s^—Pei^unnah B.linlmnd, enlireh in Sircar Bengal Boom. 

2ml. —1\ igiinnah Ban bund ditto ditto. 

8i<l. — Ditto (lowalilMree entirely in Sircar Dhigroe. 

Fixed Jiimniali Sieia Rs. 82,(539 — 

A(eordiiig to yea I collections 1184 ... 80,.525 

Increase coUectel in 1185 ... 2,114 


Sicca Rs. ... 82,639 

Dited 3rd '^c])teiul)er 1779 or .3rd Bhadon Bengal year 1186, or 
21bt bhabuu, 21st yeai ot the king’s reign. 

(A true tranblation) 

JAMES GRAHAM, 
AisUtaut liiuigpore. 


No. 12.—See page 29. * 

Mr. Goodlad^s accomd of Ediakpore. 

Partieulara of the /emindary of Edrakpore. 

1 have endeavoured all that lay in my power to find out the parti¬ 
culars ndating to Edrakpore, but there are no kiud oi records to which 
I can refer, and the ^emiudoi* either does not jmjssoss or will not pro¬ 
duce the history of his house. Whatever iufoi mat ion I have procured, 
1 obtained from him with great trouble, and it i& so very vague that I 
am almost ashamed to ^end it. 



at'pknuix a. 



The first zoinindar there is an account of is Rajah Rajender, but 
ill what year he hold the zeuiiudary, or during whoso reign, there is no 
account; his successors were Rajah Baggcrnit, Bajali Norruttiim, 
Rajah Kishond Dnlal, Rajah Neankishen, liajah Sham Kishore, Rajah 
Bowanny Kiiunt, Rajali Dnrgah Kaunt, Rajah Durgah Persand, Rajah 
Ram Dulal, liajah GopeiTanuiiun, Rajah Omer Kaunt, Rajah Gour- 
hurry, Rajah Kishonundor and Rajah Ergoiidber : all these people, if they 
ever did exist, are no liu ther I’ccorded than merely by name. 

Rajah Ergondlier was succeeded by his son Rajah Bliaugwan, who 
was an idiot; his dewan was also of the same iiaine, who availing himself 
of his master’s weakness ivcnt to Dacca, whore the Subali then resided, 


olaiined the zeminclary as his OAvn right, and by bribing the Subah 
turned out the lawful possessor. A long dispute ensued, which at length 
ended in the division of the zeiniiKlary, the lawful i)ossessor having 
nine annas and the nsur])er seven, which sevcu annus are now part of 
the zeniindary of Dinagcporii. It is very remarkahlc that, in a circum- 
stauco whore one-half of the inheritance was done away, neither the 
zemindar nor his otficcrs are able to tell mo the name of the Stibah in 


W’hose time the event took place. 

Rajah Bhaugwau was .sncccedcd by his sou Rajah Mnnhari, and in 
the reign of Sham Sujab, a man named Madu Sing obtained ])Ossession (»f 
five of the remaining nine annas of the zeniindary. Tliis obliged the 
zemindar to repair to Dellii for justice, and a finnan w’as obtained iVom 
the Emperor Auningzeho, dated the 11th year of liis reign, tnniiiig ont 
Madu tSing, and giving the zeiiiiiulary to Rajah Rogimaiith, the sou of 
Rajah Mnnhari. This is the only dociiincnt 1 have bijcn ahh; to obtain. 
On perusing the copy of the finnan I was surprised to iind the division 
of the seven annas confirmed, which, 1 think, would hardly have been the 
case, had the fact been as represented to me by the zemindar, and wlii<-li 
for want of better inlbrmation I have been obliged to insert. In the 
zoman of tho firman 1 find the /.(jinindary was mueli larger than it is at 
present, and that the pergnnnah of Ooondy which is now in Rungpore, 
the pcrgunnali of Soroopjairo which belongs to Rajsliecy, and pergnnnah 
Plttdsy which is now in Dinagepore, were all subordinate to this zemiii- 
dary, but tlie. olficcrs Iniro (!aniiot t<;ll me when they \vcre separated. 
Rtjali Rogiiuauth was succeeded by his son Rajidi R.aininiii.aiith, Avliose son, 
Rajah Hnrriuauth, succeeded liiin, and in whose name there is another 
firman confirming him in his zeuiiudary, dated the. 17th year of the reign 
of Anningzehe. I can obtain no further partienlars than that the last- 
named zemindar -^'as succeeded by his son Rajah Bessinanth, and who 
was also succeeded by his sou llujah Sheenaiith, father of the present 
possessor, Rajah Gonrnauth. 

It is a great pity that no records have been kept of tho circumstan- 
relating to this district; it has once been ajilaec of great importance, 
the ruins of Gooragaut, whieli are all of brick and stone, are many 
miles in length, but now overgrown with jungle and inhabited only 
wild Iieasts. 

’? Vi:. Tradition says it w'lis the seat of Govornnicnt till the Emperor 
li^li^ngheer removed it to Dacca, and I am iulbrmed that the records of 
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of tho khalaa or those of the amlder canoon^oe will show that the 8117,^; 
car of Gooragaiit from tho districts subordinate to it once [)aicl a revenii^ r' 
of ninety laQis of rupees. . 

B. GOODLAD^ ; 

Collectdi'. 


No. 13.—See prt^o 29. ^ | 

Letter of Mr. Goodlad regnnlhiff the l)inag(>]wre Mtate. 

To ' 

DAAaD ANDERSON, Esq., 

Freddent, (reullemen of the CornndUee of Uemitte, ' 

Fort William. 

Gentlemen. —In consequence of your letter of 10th September, 

I proceeded to Diiuigoporo, and immediatel}-, in conjunction Avith the 
dewMU, commenced an ijivestigation into tho e.\[)ensos of the zemindars. 
From tlie enclosed account, No. 1, you Avill perceive that they amounted 
to the eiiormons monthly sum of Rs. l(>j0l(>-3-l8—an expense which, 
had not Clovernment interfered, would have aecumuhiled so heavy a debt 
by the time the zemindar came of a^e, that it could not have been 
liquidated duriii" the remainder of his life ; tho other accounts that accom¬ 
pany this, arc tmly the particulars of tho account No. 1. The retrenchments 
that have been made aauU, I hope, meet with your approbatioif, and 
tho increase in tho article of Mofiissil amlali b(j deemed necessary to 
])r(;serve tho zeinindary sherishtah in pro]x'r order, ^’ho small increase of 
ils. 170 per month, Avhich I made to the mother and w'itb of Kaunt Naiith, . 
the late Rajah’s brother, I (jsteemed an act of humanity, considering 
the very distressed state in which they Jiave been he])t I'or some years, 
past. It appeared to mo diming this investigation that it Avas the design 
of tho zemiiidarjs amlah to bring up the young Rajah in the utmost 
state of ignorance possible. On examining tlieir aeconnis you Avill not meet , 
with die smallest establishment either for inoonsliees, inohnrirs, or any. 
one person to instruct liim ,* and in the only article in wdiich a little 
cx])on.se was required, for retaining a proper siidder and Mol'nssil ainlah 
in order to keoj) up the zcinindary shoristah, by Avhicli means only 
the zemindar, Avhcii ho came of age, could acquire a thorough knowledge 
of his country, for this article there Avas no provision* the least adequate, 
to the charge. ’ 

There are in the Rajbaree scA'cn or eight elephants, near forty; horses, 
and a nuinbcT of camels : these I deem an unnecessary charge, and 1 would. 
recommend to tho geiitlemeu of the Coinmitteo to have tho greatest pfu‘t; 
of them sold, and tho amount appropriated to tho j);iyment of the RajahV 
debt, and. retain only such a number as are I’oqiiisite for form’s .sakSi 
but for this I wait your order. I. cannot conclude Avitliout ltaki|i|r '^ 
the lilwrtv to recommend to you, gentlemen, never to permit thozemiii*, ; 
dary amlah to have anything to do either in tlic luaiiagcmqut of tUe 
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fiousnliold or instnietion of tlie young Rajali; and that till such time 
as he is of age to take charge of nia zemiiidary the person on the 
part of Govemnient at Dinagci)ore .have the entire superintendence; 
If tills is done, and the establishment I have now the honor to lay before 
you is approved of, the Rajah, when he comes of age, will find his affairs 
in a most prosperous situation; and if those who have the management 
of his education do their duty, he will by that time have acquired such 
a kuowledgo of business as will prevent his falling a prey to the rapa¬ 
city of his amlah. 

I am, &C.J 

RICHARD GOODLAD, 


RUNGPOlfE, 

The 22nd OcU^ter 1781. 


Collccior. 


No. 14.—S(« page 43. 

Extract from Mt\ John Eliot's report to the Board respecting 
SaugasU^ ISepteinLer 178'J. 

Three years’ residence in these districts has given me ojiixirtunitios 
of hearing many things of the conduct of these Sauyasies, whieli I 
take the liberty of slating to yoiir Board. 

They call themselves fakoers, nierehants and ryots, but their 
real profession is 'that of usury, and having the com maud of cash, 
they let it out at interest, some in the most artful uiaiirier to ('seapo 
the law. They give a sum, suppose Ils. 40, which is ]mt into the 
borrower’s liantls in the ]»rcscn(;e of witnesscis, and a note taken at 
the rate of 12 per cent, per annum, payabh? in a month; but prior 
to this the party wanting the nioiioy agrees to give a dueour {nic) 
for lending the money: tins is generally one quarter of the sum, tn'r., 
Rs. 10. Ho also ket?p8 in pay a ])eon or biiikundai? at the rate of 
Rs. 8 or 6 per month, to sec that lie does not rnn away ; so that in 
the end the man only gets oue-half of the sum he borrows. Others let 
out their money fromopeto six and a half per cent, per mensem, but this 
is a trifle, considering the consequences. The man slnn'tly after may 
go and iiay the money borrowed, when behold, he has a I’nrther chai'ge 
for tlie drawing of the note, diiconr to the moliurir, short weight, batta, 
shroffing, and takoorbaroe charge: a new note is drawn out tor nil 
these additioual charges, so that it becomes a debt of eternity from 
father to son. At the stated times the interest is demanded. J1‘ he has 
no casli, his child is conlined to oblige him to pjiy the money, and 
sometimes sold; and as delay in payment is made, so is torture exe¬ 
cuted on the child, lliough not so as to leave the mark on the skin, but 
by keeping the child from food, putting it out in the rain or, in the 
cold season, in the dew all night, or putting it in the stocks or in 
irons. 1 never went into a Sanyasi's house, but I saw in the middle, 
of the cempoand a large pair of stocks. 
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The petty Sanyasis, who cannot oppose a zemindar op a gomftiB,-« : 
tah, assemble apart, and take an opportunity to carry him or bplJt 
on the water, and there confine them till payment is made in part^ ; 
and security given for the rest; and also until the expense or the 
people who were assisting in their confinement is defrayed, Some zeraia-i 
dars on these occasions give up a part of tlieir zemindaree to these ■ 
usurers in the following manner:—^The Sanyasi agrees to pay a fixed 
revenue yearly upon having the villages for a certain number of years, ' 
and to cancel his own debt from supj) 08 ed profits, but in reality by 
mulcting the ryots and seizing their grain. 

Others again have akrahs (place of residence), where they keep 
np a force of two or three hundred of their own sect, who go boldly to 
tho cntchcrry and demand the money lent, seize whatever revenue 
may be at hand, and if not sufficient to dischsirge their demand, carry 
off the naib or zemindar or some of the auilah by way of security 
till they are satisfied. 

Complaints of the daring acts and cruelties of these Sanyasis must 
have frequently reached the Collectors of these districts, if these people 
had not contrived by arts, threatenings, and severities to suppress 
them. The complainants themselves told me, in excuse for not applying 
for justice and relief, that the Collectors’ distance was too great for 
them to bear the expense; that tho Sanyasis, if they learnt that they 
were absent witli an intention of compl.aining, would seize and mal¬ 
treat their families, from whom, besides, they could not remain so long 
absent as to give time for summoning witnesses. In short, they always 
added, I am a poor man, it was a deb^t of ray fathers, and though I have 
paid it twice or thrice over, yet I cannot afford to go so far from ray 
family for justice. 


No. 15.—See page 45. 

Proclamation regarding ilie outbreak at Benares, 1781. 

Fort William, Srd October 1781. 

The daring and unexampled treachery of Rajah Oheit Sing to 
onr Governor-General at Benares on tho 16th August last, and the 
outrageous cruelty of the said Rajah to those officers and sepoys of 
tlio Company over Avliom chance gave him an a<ivantage, are too 
notorious to be particularly related in this proclamation. 

But it is the duty of this G-ovemmeiit to declare to all those who , 
arc dependent upon, or connected with, their administration that they 
are unanimously and most firmly resolved to punish in the most exem¬ 
plary manner acts of such rebellion towards the Company, and of. such 
insult to the honor of tlie whole English nation. 

From tho time that tlie English were obliged to send forces to this 
country, under Colonel Clive, to pnnisb those Nawabs who had unjustly 
attacked and murdered the peaceable servants of the Company, or, in 
other words, from the time the English took upon them, in their own' 
defence, the administration of ^ese provinces, tho Company and the 

M 
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Eugliah nation had but one wish, and their orders to their 
representatives utiere continnally “ tlutt they should act %cith justice to 
every rank of people in this country^ 

It is well known how the laws of England protect even the lowest 
against those who are highest in power, and it is further well known that 
the Company, and at length the Parliament and King of England, have 
endeavoured to bestow upon every native of this country, under their 
jprotection, the same security that an Englishman possesses in England. 

It was in the true spirit of these noble intentions of the Company 
and the whole English nation that the present Governor-General was 
selected to be at the head of their affairs in these provinces; for it was 
well known that he was beloved by the natives, that he respected their 
laws and thmr customs, and spoke tlicir language, and that he was an 
enemy to all oppression. 

One strong proof of his possessing such proper dispositions was 
testified to the present Rajah Cheit Sing, who derived his whole power 
as Rajah from the generosity and intercession of the Governor-General 
At Benares in 1773. 

In that year it is well known that when Mr. Hastings settled the 
Treaty of- Benares with thel ate Vizier, the Nawab Siija id Dowla, it was 
with the utmost difficulty and as a great favor that he obtained from 
the said Vizier Nawab the sunnud that constituted Cheit Sing Rajah of 
Benares. This act of goodness he did from his respect for the memory 
of the former Rajah Bulwan Sing, and in hopes that Cheit Sing would 
ever show himself grateful to the Company. 

Upon the same principles of justice, when the late Vizier in 1776 
ceded the zemindary of Benares to the Company, the rights held under 
the Nawab, his former sovereign, by the Rajah, were not only continued 
to him by the Governor-General under the government of tlie Com¬ 
pany, but new rights were conferred ujhui him—rights which gave him 
extraordinary power. These were the possession of the fort of Juan- 
pore, the coinage of the mint, and the duties of the kotwalli. 

The whole of tliese grants were settled upon tho^^Rajah Cheit Sing 
with every testimony of the cunfideiuse of this Goveronjent. But how 
deep has been his ingratitude to his benefactor, how unwarrantable his 
rebelhon against the Company. 

And what must be the resentment of the Company and of the whole 
English nation, when they hear that a Rajah so favoured by them 
attempted the life, and cut off the followers, of that very Governor- 
General who had been to him the channel of their favor, and who, 
hearing of bis foolish attempts at indejiendence, had timsted himself with 
a slmider guard in Benares, hoping by his personal infiuence to recal 
the Rajah to his duty, and to get him to assist the Company in the 
.present waiv*a war very expensive to the Company, hut which in its 
op^tion kept the dominions of the Rajah in peace and prosperity. 
&t when the Company and the natives are given to understand further, 

: that the said Rajah has attempted by presents and promises to foment 
^ 'diistrust and disaffection among other zemindars dependent upon the 
CCuimpany, their w'onted mercy can have no excuse. Their orders must 
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be strong and unalterable to punish in the seTerest manner such e3|;iuii> 
pies of ingratitude and disauection, and at the s^e time to 
with the fullest favor those zemindars and others dependent upon oUr; - 
Government who show their steadiness and attachment upon the present 
occasion. 

It will be observed at the same time by our superiors that, if ihS; 
Governor-General had been even harsh and unjust in his conduot^^> 
Gheit Sing, that Baiah ought to have submitted peaceably, and td : 
have awaited the justice of the Company, who have, to the knowledge of: 
all Hindostan, done more than justice to other Bajahs, whom thev suppose 
ed to have been too severely punished by their servants, as in the case of 
the present Bajah of Tanjore. 

It is in this manner that the Company and the English nation will 
judge of the conduct of Cheit Sing, and issue their orders accordingly, ^ 

In the same spirit of justice we, their representatives, issue il^ 
proclamation, and declare in the most solemn manner to all the Bajahs, 
zemindars, landholders, and others dependent upon our authority, 
that we shall never sheath the sword till justice is done to the honor of 
the Compiiny and that of all England, attached in the person of their 
Governor-General. 

And, farther, we take this opportunity to declare with equal truth 
and solemnity to all the Bajahs, zemindars, landholders, and others 
dependent upon our authority, that we never shall, while we manage the 
affairs of this country, permit the faith of the Company to be broken 
to any person, nor permit any of our servants or agents to commit 
oppression or make unjust exactions of revenue. 

The English, renowned over the earth for their good faith, hare 
upon that principle towards their friends, as well as from their bravery 
against their enemies, become the most powerful nation in the universe; 
and we, as their representatives in these provinces, should be unworthy 
of our situation if we were less ready to support and reward the fidelity 
of those attached to our Government, than to punish those who attempt 
to insult it. *• 

By order of the Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council. 


No. 16.—See page 45. 

Address of the Bungpobb zemindars bkgabding the administra¬ 
tion OF Warren Hastings, 1788. 

Tramlatwn of an address from the zemindars^ 4“®*} Pergunndh of - 

Fukercoondy^ in the district of Rungpore, to Mr. McDowaUf 
Collector. 

We, the zemmdars, chowdries, and canoongoeofthe pergunnah of 
Fukercoondy, and of the pergunnali of Coondy in the district of Btm^.; 
pore, having heard that Warren Hastings, tlie late Govemor-Geneinp,, ? 
bus fallen under the displeasure of the gentlemen in Europe from ^ 
accusation of having treated us with cruelty and oppression, and of 
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98 

haring extorted from us by fraud or by force sums of money to the 
ruin and desolation of the Company’s dominions; this matter has been 
misrepresented to the Government. We are perfectly satisfied with, and 
unteignedly thankful for, the justice and moderation of the abovemen* 
tioued gentleman’s administration. We think tliat, having heard of a 
report totally void of foundation, were we to neglect to give a true state 
of the case, it might tend to onr condemnation at tlie day of judgment. 
We therefore lay before you a ])apei' which we have voluntarily drawn 
up as a testimony of t)ur satisfaction in the mildness of his govern¬ 
ment, and we hope you will send it to the gentlemen in Calcutta, to be 
forwarded to the gentlemen in Europe, as we deem this to be essential 
to our welfare at the last daj\ 

Signed by the zemindars of liungpore in number sixteen, as also 
by the cunoongoe. 

(A true translation.) 

JAMES GRAHAM, 

AHmfant, Hung pare. 


No. 17.—See page 47. 

Gunoauam TitPA's LTSTTUR TO Captain Alrxaxdek, Maroh 1786. 

Translation of a letter from Gungoram 'Tepa, addressed to the zemmhr 
emplogcd on the pari of the Company at Cussimjnnyc. 

Your letter is arrived, and I am acqnainled with its contents : it is 
written that I liave killed 12 men, have forcibly carriciJ off 100 men 
women, and children, with 500 bead of c.attle, and many efiects; that 
in consequonee you mean fo put me in confinement and carrv me before 
the presence of the Com]).')Hy. This may be done, but dii Unit d-iy yon 
will see wlmt colour will be produced when iron is beat against ii-ou.' I 
am not like the fumes of the po])py that ascend and dissipate, neither 
am I like unto a encumber to bo taken and oaten. (Quotation).—1 hold 
the bridle and will not turn out of jiiy road. I will sacrifice my bead 
or seize your crown." There has ever been a firm connection aiid 
frieiidsliip between the Cojiii)any and Nepaiil. I now hear from idle report 
tliat thej wish to wage war with mo. Very well, I am prepared- 
neverthehAss my enemies are Dnrruj) Deo, Mabadeo Sii-dar, and Afun- 
seram. They are allowed protection in your country; if you will mve 
them-up to me, I will then release the people demanded. Further tEere 
have been violently taken from my country 600 cows, 500 buf¬ 
faloes and bullocks, with other things, such as musk, satins 40 
muskets, 50 tulwars, and 30 largo goats. It is for yon to replace 
these things, otherwise I shall take you prisoner and carry you* to 
Nqiaul. Take this as a truth, consider it urgent, and attend to it well 
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No. 18;—See page 15. 

Letter from tiui Bhootan Stdahs regarding the succession to BijneSf 

November 1791- 

Trandation of a letter from the Cherung Subah on the part of the 
Deb Rajah to Lietttenant Crumps Commanding a Detachment from 
the &th Battalion of Native Infantry at Jughigapa. 

After compliments this is tlie news:—When Riijiih HuiTy D<!ib 
Narraiu was killed, according to the orders of the Deh Maha llajidi, I 
went to Bijnee to investigate the 1‘act. No respectable persons at Bijnee 
could relate the particidars of his murder ; they w('re therefore asked 
whom they wished to have as Rajah, and replied, that the late liajah 
had no children, but that the Nazir Coor was hi.s brother, whom they 
wished to succeed him. Ou hearing this, the Deh Rajah gave a sunnnd 
and siropa to Mohinder Narraiu, Nazir Coor, and established him^ in the 
office. No one man hinted that Hurry Deb Narrain had a son, nor did 
I ever hear any such assertion. I now hear that Hurry Deb Narain 
had a son. ^Tis well. If such is the case, wdiy did not the amlah write me 
Had they done so, the settlement woidd certainly have b(‘cn thus 
made. 1 now hear that the Bijnee Nawab and 
Chaudry* have Beiz(?d and carried away tho Rajah, 
and that they liave seized all tlio liorses, chests and 
other pr(>pcrty of the fiine oi' Rajah Sheeb Narrain and 
since, and have also disgraced the Rajah’s wives. 
You are a servant of the Chaudry, and the distributor 
of justice on tho part of the (Tovernov, but there is 
no distinction between the Dob Rajah and the Com¬ 
pany ; they are one, as you know. Wlio creates such disputes 1 canuot 
tell. Bijnee is not within the Company’s territories; it lias always been 
tho property of tlic Deb Rajah, with which yon ai’c tilso jirobably 
accpuiiiited. I cannot tell whether you gave orders for seizing and 
])luudering tho Rajah, wliether the orders came irom the Huzzoor, or 
whether the Nawab and Chaudry did so of their own authority. 
This is not my fault, but yon will be acquainted with the facts from the 
representation of your own peojjle. 1 claim justicie from the Council 
and from the Comjiany. If you will send back the Rajah and his pro- 
jMirty, do so. If not, it will bo a crime should there be an/ delay in 
this res]>ect; there is no crime in tho Company’s plundering the zemindars 
and ryots of the Deb Rajah. Let an answer be speedily sent. I shall 
then certainly plunder the zemindars, putwaries and ryots, &c., of 
the talooks, and then carry them into the hills. Be assured of this, and 
you must answer for it to tho Company and to the Governoi'-Geueral. 
You will bo unable to fix the crime on me. I again call for justice on 
the, Company. If there is any crime in acting this, then let tlie Rajah 
of Bijnee and his property be speedily sent to the Khollab at Bijnee. 
All the respectable persons in Bijnee, including the Duwan and Bnxy, 
conspired to miu’der Rajalt Hurry Deh Narrain, and now they wish to 
charge this fact upon tbeoNazii' Coor,. When it is enquired into according 
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to justice, it will be found that even the Nawab was concerned. By 
examining the old Dewans Ghema Burrooa and Bui Burrooa, in the 
presence of the Deity, all this will come to light. Perhaps some orders 
in writing on this subject may exist. This is certainly known to the 
Deb Rajah, and his messengers are ready to set out. Let an answer 
be speeaily written. Burrahazary, Booteahmaray, Khoologaut and Ada- 
barry have been attached by you. This is no crime, but if you do not 
send back the Bijnee Bajah with his property, I shall sweep away all the 
people and cattle even in those districts, and whether I can convey 
t^iem or not to tlie hills you shall afterwards see. Let an answer 
speedily sent to this letter. Dated the 20th Assin 1200. 


Translation of a Utter from the Jumpie Snhah to the Havildar and Se¬ 
poys stationed at Bipiee for the protection of the place. 

Affer compliments, I have lieard tliat you are come to seize the 
Bajah of Bijnee; what is this ? The Bijnee Bajah is a dependent both 
on Bhootan and on ti»e Company. The deceased Itaj.-di having been 
killed, and no one being found cai)able of busines-s, the Deb Rajah 
sending for his brother, Mohinder Narrain Coor, and tinding that he was 
a son of a Rsijah, gave him the khilliit and buxees ol‘ Rajah, and 
appointed him to that station according to ancient custom. The 
Company and the Deb Riuah are one; the Deb Rajah does not object 
to the Company’s jirocecdings, and as he ap])ointed Rajah Mohinder 
Narrain Coor, the Company will comtirm him. This is a matter of 
course. These disputes arc created by low [)crsons at the Sudder and 
in the Mofussil. It is a small matter, and may be soon settled. While 
yon reinain there, the ryots will he alarmed and desert the country, 
and if they quit it will be greatly injured, nor will the business of tho 
Company or the Deb Rajah go on projicrly. If this is rei)re8ented 
to the Deb Bajah, he will be displeased. It is a trifling business, and 
therefore I have made no representation to him. Yftu mnst oeriainly 
remove. • If listening to the advice of low peojde you contiiulo where 
you are, you will be in fault and must answer for it. Know this from 
me. Dated I6th Kartick in the year 282. 



ComparaHv« Statement of the quaMity of Pixddy and Rice to be obtained for a Rupee in the years noted below. 
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No. 20.—See page 34. 


Arorage charges nttendiag the collection of the revenues in the 
district of uungpore:— 

Sudder Charges. 

Per cenb. on the eudder jiunm^. 

Interest on money borrowed in by the zemin¬ 
dars to enable them to anticipate the 

Mofussil collections ... .2 4120 

Allowances to the gomastabs, naibs, mo- 
“ horrirs and other sudder officers ... 5 4 10 

Mofusssil peons jilacod over the zemindars 
and their officers to enl'orce payment 
of the revenue and obedience to the 
orders of Government ... ... 0 10 13 0 

Gutcherry expenses including buildings, pa¬ 
pers, ink, pens, mats, oil, (fcc., contin¬ 
gencies ... 0 15 12 0 


Total Sudder Charges ... ... 9 2 18 0 

Mofussil Charges. 

Allowances to putwarries ... ... 2 6 2 2 

A pntwarry is the principal officer of a 
village on the ])art of the zemindar or farmer, 

M'ho keeps jill the accounts aud collects the 
revenue. • 

Allowances to bnssoyniahs ... ... 2 4 19 0 

The care of the village is entirely under 
• the hu.sseyniah. It is his }>artiiailar province 
to bring hack deserted rv()t.s oi’ to find others 
to ocenpy the lands. He idso iv'-gulates the 
rents of the ryots, and aifonlsthcm protection 
against riiiy injnstice on the part of the put- 
warry. The office is (decti^'e, and the ryots 
may confer it on whom tlicy ])lease; but 
before they can change a Imssoyuiah, they 
must obtain the permission of the zemindar 
or farmer, which is rarely refused. 

Allowances to hallnaugees ... ... 1 14 5 0 

The halniatigcu is a very useful officer. 

When the village or talook is large, it is 
, divided into girds or divisions, and there is a 
halmaugee to each division, whose business 
it is to be acquainted with everything tliat is 
done in it. lie must know the name of every 
% man in bis division, and what profession he 
; ^ ; also the exact boundaries of it, and 

v quantity of ground in the possession of 
mdiviaual ryot. ^ 

!*■' ’ ‘ •..• '■ • i ;■! . 
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Allowances to surdars ... ... 0 5 12 0 

The surdar is a revenue officer, who is 
constantly in attendance at the Mofussil 
cutcherry to carry into execution the orders 
of the patwarry. He has under him a certain 
number of pykes, according to the extent of 
the village. 

Pykes ... ... ... ... 0 15 15 0 

The pykes are employed under the sur- 
dars in summoning the ryots and in enforcing 
payment of the revenues. 

Arindahs ... ... ... 0 7 17 0 

The arindahs are employed in attending 
treasure for one place to anotlier, and in 
carrying letters, ttc. 

Tokedars ... ... ... 0 15 15 0 

A tokedar is an officer stationed by the 
zemindar in lands which are kha^ or un- 
farnied. In this case all the other officers are 
under his control. 

Ameens •... ... ... 0 5 19 0 

Araeens are deputed on contingent ser¬ 
vices in settling disputes, and occasionally to 
measure the hinds oJ' refractory ryots. 

Mofussil peons ... ... ... 0 8 5 0 

This ex])ense is incurred in enforcing 
payment of the revenues li-oni tokedars, pat- 
warries, &c. 

Ink, paper, pens, oil, &c. ... ... 0 3 12 0 

Total Mofussil charges ... ... 10 8 2 0 

Total average ditto ... ... 19 11 0 0 

Rujigpore. ” 


N 
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No. 21.—See page 46. 

Establishment of the Rungpore CoUectorship (1781). 


Charges, Collections. 

Sicca Rs. 

French Arcots. 


The Collector ... ... ... 

1,200 

0 

0 0 





House rout ... 

300 

0 

0 0 





Total Sicca Bs. ... 

1,500 

0 

0 Oor 

1,638 

12 

0 

0 

AsHtstant, salary, bouse rent, Ac. ... 

600 

0 

0 Oor 

655 

8 

0 

0 

Burgeon ... ... ... ••• 

300 

0 

0 0 





House rent ... ... 

60 

0 

0 0 





Total Sicca Ba. 

360 

,0 

0 Oor 

393 

4 16 

0 

Hkwan’b Office— 








Dewun ... ... ... 

150 

0 

0 0 





Sberlstadar ... 

40 

0 

0 0 





2 Persian Moburrirs ... ... ... 

60 

0 

0 0 





4 Moonslicos ... ... ... 

50 

0 

0 0 





4 Dui'terbuiids ... ... ... 

11 

4 

0 0 





Jemadars and Hurcurrabs ... 

60 

0 

0 0 









371 

4 

0 

0 

Tbbasuhi Office— 








1 Caxunciij 

40 

0 






2 Moburrirs ... 

35 

0 

0 0 





1 Foddur ... ... ... 

10 

0 

0 0 





1 Purky ... ... 

10 

0 

0 0 
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0 

0 

0 

Tassil Office— 








TttKsiliinr ••• 

50 

0 

0 0 





2 Persian Moburrirs... 

35 

0 

0 0 









85 

0 

0 

0 

Kotwally Establisbment 

• 



100 

0 

0 

0 

Froneb Arcot Ra. ... 

• 1 



3,.338 

12 

16 

0 

Deduct Battu'J} per cent. ... 



282 

11 

1 

0 

Total Charges, Collections, per month. Sicca Rs. 

■ 



3,056 

1 

15 

0 

Charges, Zemindarif. 








Nnncar Zemindars, per annum. Sicca Rs. ... 

19,358 

8 

3 Oor 






I per men. 

1,613 

3 

7 

0 









Cuteberry contingent charges 

• 

Bssai 

) 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Diet to prisoners, estimated at per month ... 

■ 

■ e • • 1 

• 

200 

0 

0 

0 

Cliarges lor truiisjiorting treasure and boondiaT 

• 

• s««l 

1 

4(X) 

0 

0 

0 

Premium on killing tigers (each bead) 

• 



10 

0 

0 

0 

Total Cbai'ges General, per month. Sicca Rs.... 

• 



710 

0 

0 

0 

Charges, Poolhundee. 








Charges, Foolbuiidee, per annum Sicca Rs. 1300, 








or per mouth ... ... 

• 



60 

0 

0 

c 

Abstract. 

Per 

month. 

1 Per annum. 


Charges, Colleotions ... ... Sicca Rs. 

3,056 

1 

15 Oor 

36,673 

5 

0 

0 

Charges, Zeinindary ... ... „ 

1,613 

3 

^ o„ 

19,358 

8 

4 

c 

Cliarges General ... ... „ 

710 

0 

0 0„ 

8,520 

0 

0 

c 

Charges, Poolbundee ... ... „ 

50 

0 

0 0., 

600 

0 

0 

0 

Total Sicca Rs. .«. 

5,429 

5 

2 Oor 

65,151 

13 

4 

0 
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No. 22.—See page 46. 

Estahlishment of tJie Zillah Adaailut at llungporc fl793.^ 



* ■ r 

Es. A. P. 

lis. A. r. 

Es. A. P. 


Jiul^o and Mitgistratn, per annum, Sicca 







Rs. 26,000, or per month 

Ecffistror 

2,166 10 

8 




600 

0 

0^ 




Surpion 

4tX) 

0 

0 




Runt of a Court 

150 

0 

0 

3,216 10 8 









Cleuks. 






1 

Portuguese Wi-itcr... 

75 

0 

0 



1 

Native „ 

50 

0 

0 

126 0 0 









DeWANNT DErABTMENT. 






1 

Moulvy 

100 

0 

0 



1 

I'uiidit 

00 

0 

0 



1 

Bheristudar 

]O0 

0 

0 



4. 

Bengal Mulmrrirs («, 25 each ... 

loo 

0 

0 



a 

Por.'iian „ „ 25 „ 

75 

0 

0 



] 

MnouNlieo 

60 

0 

0 



1 

Mullah 

5 

0 

0 



1 

Bi'iihiiiin 

5 

0 

6 



1 

Doclor 

10 

0 

0 



j 

N'HJiiv 

25 

0 

0 



1 

Kiiib 

15 

0 

0 



25 

Poiais. 0 4 lie. per luuntli 

100 

0 

0 



1 

Mirdiih 

10 

0 

0 



1 

Blicc.'ity 

4 

0 

0 



1 

•MrlitiT 

.3 

0 

0 




l'u]tcr, iiiid ink 

.30 

0 

0 

602 0 0 









T’OlfZltATiy DurARTMENT. 







Mohuvrirs and Akrnjaut 

150 

0 

0 



1 

.Icinuld.ir .. 

20 

0 

0 



2(1 

CljujirasHees 

80 

0 

0 

! 


1 

Minlali 

*jr> 

0 

0 



3« 

BurkuiulnzoB 

do 

0 

0 



1 

Tiibbah 

iKl 

(* 

0 



1 

Ta/.i'iiHlnirdur 

4 

0 

0 



1 

.li'llriud 

4 

0 

0 



1 

(luricuiid 

4 

0 

0 

,307 0 0 









Untwol and Pykes 




100 0 0 



Fob Apckeueiidibo Dacoi ts. 






80 

Burkanduzca 

.320 

0 

0 



4- 

Gurdwiirs 

60 

0 

0 



4 

Mnlmrrirs 

20 

0 

0 



10 

Pykes 

40 

0 

0 

440 0 0 









Total Sicca Rupees ... 





4,970 10 S 
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No. 23. 




Sieca Eupccs. 


To Salt 60,000 niaunda of 82 siecA wci^rlit; prime 




coal at Culnah, at a medium rate, it-i-i Sicua 




Itupuea per lUU Co.’s muundl. 




SiccA Eupnes 

146,400 0 0 



Freif^tit for trarjaporting tlie above b) Gowalimrah 




at Es. 45 jier 100 maunda 

27,000 0 0 





173,400 0 0 


To a Fnetory which will cvmt Sicca Eupcca 


ao.ixw 0 0 


„ l‘'iiel.>ii'V ebul'^fitH lor title vt'iir at least 


15,000 0 0 


„ Mr. .Ituillie, theA^eiit’a salary fur uno year 




pnibubly 


18,000 0 0 


„ CbiivijeM of mercbandi/c in transport,iiig the 




iciuriis received from Assam to Caiuutla ... 


6,(X)0 0 0 


tjieca KujK'es 


2*12,400 0 0 


To Inleresl on the above for one vear at 10 per 




eeul. ]Hir .tuuuiu is ... 


24,240 0 0 


Sicca EupeoH 


266,610 U 0 


Battu 10 per cent. 


42,663 0 0 






t'urr«4it Eiipees 



309,303 0 0 


-A'.-D.—I’lus -tUilemuut dues not indudc the very 


Dr. A Statement of the Trade with 
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—See page 53. 

Jssa'M, as it is at present, for one year 


Hj Salt of 82 sicca wcig-lit 
whicli Ti'duccd to 9i} sicca weight, 

, the weight the Assammccs piur- 
chiuie at is only luauuds ... 52,903 9 0 

Deduct wastage in transporting 
ditto, which is at least 3 per 

cent.... ... ... 1,587 9 0 

Muuiids ... 61,316 U 0 

At 4 A. Us. per Muiuid ... 

This sum to be paid frnru A.ssiim us follows, tiz .— 
In Mnggadooties, 2,225 maunds, at 60 A. Jt.s. per 
mauud is... 

which at 4.} double Oordge^ per luaurid makes 
111,568’] double (kirdge, the eurreiil price sit 
Calcutta is 18 Siccsi llupees per dssuble <\)rdge 
this w'ill produce u proHt on 178,(MX) A. Us. ol'— 
In Stick Lac, uiauuds 4,001 @ 4A. Bs. 16,00-1 

Colton „ l,4.iU „ 4 „ 5,800 

Pepper „ 201 „ 20 „ 4.(r20 

Ivory „ 32 „ 43 „ 1.110 


Arcot Kupees 

Advance on the above artides on an averagss 
taken at tbi- liigbest sale never cacec'ds 25 
per cent., or... 

Arcot Bupw.'s 

Deduct Govemuicnt and Cuinpuiiy's duties, o per 
cent. 

Deduct Commission on tlie soles, 6 per cent. 


Arcot Rupees 
lialta 8 per cent. 

By Poctoiy romaiuiiig Sicca Bs. 30,000, or Cur- 
rmit Bupccs 

CinTOJit Biipces 

By loss on the Concern in one y cal' 

Current Bupttes 

great risks of the river in trunspurliiig the goods. 


A, 


101 



Maunds. Arcot Bupccs. 
60,000 0 ,0 


. 205,264 0 0 

Arcot .liiijtuos. 

178,000 0 0 


26,329 0 oj 


27,2(54 0 0 
205,264 0 0 

. 6,816 0 0 

. 238,409 0 0 

11.920 0 0 

11.920 0 Oj 

-; 23.840 0 0 




231.73* 8 0 

34,(XH) 0 0 

266,.534 8 0 
42,767 8 0 

309,:i()2 0 0 
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No. 24.—See ])!ige 48. 


List and Estimate of Atiides of Tmpoftation from Xrpattl to 
Bengal, and those expo-rted from thence to Eepaal. 


Jmpoiis. 


Cold, wrought and lunvrought 

• ■ • 

40,000 

Silver 

B ■ • 

15,000 

(•op]>er 

t s « 

7,000 

Ih'uss riute.^ 

Baa 

3,000 

Iron 

a a a 

2.000 

Spices, llricli, Hark for llooka-siiakes, itc. 

a • B 

4,000 

Cliirottii, a hitter hcrh 

• aw 

500 

licekinali, a poisonous drug 


500 

Mindali, (te., ditto 

1 a a 

500 

Jajiiu, a kind of coarse cloth 

a • a 

500 

.lulluiuiingsey, a drug 

a a a 

1.000 

t'olton t»l‘Nepaiil 


5,000 

Soliaga, borax 

• •V 

5,000 

\v ax ... ... ... 

• • • 

5,000 

Saul Tiuibcrs 


10,000 

Muuzect, a drug 


5,000 

l^lk ,.r .... ... 

. . a 

5,000 


. ],01),u00 


Boiids 

(>ni:uiUM)ts, f)('\vels 
\\ liire Cldlli, iVc. 

Silk, Silk :iiuJ Clullis. iVi'.. 
Tolisicco, sdonnic: 

(iOi»v, iiioiasscs 
]irji/.il Siiy-ir 
Salt 

Hi’telnul. 

(Imlpt'c, &C.J kind of ennruss 
iiinger 

Laic, in its crude stick.., 

Chaok 

Jjoug 

t^ngicpuur Snossc'c's 

Silk 

(Jluvcs 

Niitniegs, ».V.(r. 

CIolll l*ulliOU8 

1’UNGl‘OUK. 

2'2iuiJ{du 17‘H. 


Exports. 

... 10,000 

... 20 , 0(10 

5,000 
7,000 

... 10,000 

..« 2,000 

1,000 

... 10,000 

3,000 

... 2,000 

1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
... 2,OOo 

.5,000 

... 10,000 

2,000 
... 4,000 

10,000 


... 1,07,000 
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No. 25.—See page 48. 

Account of Nepaul given by a very intelligent person, who was 
sent into the country (disguised as a fiikeer) by the Collector of 
llungpore, in consequence of a report that the Nepaul government was 
collecting together a large army. Tliis person left Rungpore in March, 
and returned in July 1786. 

_ , The kingdom of Nepaul is governed by Raiahs, 

who seem to be des])otie princes. 

The present Rajah, Rund Ihihadur Shah, succeeded his father when 
he was about three or four years old ; he is now a very comely youth, 
about twelve, and a lineal descnKlant of the eighiii generation from 
Rajah Ram Shah, w'ho ])ossossed the goveruineut many years ago. 

The Rajah’s residence is generally at Calmarulao, where he has a 
palace, adjoining to which is tlui treasury and artillery park. Tho 
jiresent Rajah’s uncle, Jieluuhir Shah, transacts all the affairs of govorn- 
lucnt; and the men ])rlncii)ally entrusted by him are —linnsom P% A, 
Juggui Pavriy Rundyut Parri^ and Damodur Pavri, who are said t > bo 
very well informed and eajiablo in business; but though be take.s llu'ir 
opinions im all oceusioiis, be always deeide.s u])un hi.s own juilgmcnt. 
Ho never liad the most distant idea of lireakiug with tlie English. On 
the eontrary, he wdslips to strengthen and cement tho Irieudship which 
subsists between the Rajah and the Company. 

The army of Nepaul consists of tliirty tiiousaud men, of which 
nine or ten tliousand are burkunda/t>s, and tho 
remainder are armed with swords, exoejit ing thirty- 
two companies of stqxrys, each company consisting of from 120 to 
240 men; tho whole amounting to about six thousand. Most of 
their firearms were made at Catmaiidoo, though they have some 
English muskets, wln'ch are said to have fallen into their hands at the 
time Cossim Ally Khan was overcomcj and obliged to cpiit Nepaul. 
The soldkrs are all iidiabitauts of the billy country, e.xcept threo 
lumdiv'd, who ani natives of Ilindoostan, and arc distributed amongst 
tlie different corps in tho jiroportion of five or six to each. Zeher 
Sing holds the ap]M)intinent of })ayiiiastor to the army; lie lias, how¬ 
ever, nothing of the office but the naiuo, as the troops receive, in¬ 
stead of money, jagheers, udiicli are settled at the rate of from one to 
five rupees per mouth each man. The exercise of the troops is alto¬ 
gether different from that of Ilindoostan, and they an.' .so much attached 
to their own mode, that lliey decline the use of any other, though they 
have pei'ple among them who are capable of instructing them. The 
pieseut Rajah does not wisli to increase tlio number of men in thfi army, 
but bus ordered a corps of six liuudred sepoys, from 13 to 14 years of 
age, to be raised for his own marry* Two hundred 
and fii’tyhave been already levied, and the remainder 
are to bo enlisted as soon as possible. The two best 
companies of sepoys, which consist of two hundred 
and forty men (;ach, are commanded by two suba- 
dars, named 11am Aiming Howcas and Budder Sing^ 
who are of short statures and dark coinplcxious, but 


♦ Train cr suite. 
It is njoru than pro. 
balilo tliat tho raising 
of this corps gavo rise 
to tho report of the 
government coUeut- 
iug an army. 
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very strong and active officers. The thirty-two companies of sepoys are 
stationed as follow, re.:— 

2 companies at Catjuamloo, to take care of the treasury. 

() ditto for the Rajah’s swarry. 

13 ditto sent to the eastward, to the banks of the Gunduck, 

a<ruirist the hill Rajahs. 

5 ditto at llecjackfjore, &c. 

1 company at Nerrajhurrec. 

1 ditto at Muckvvan[)ore. 

4 cora[janie8 sent into dilferent parts of the country. 


Of tl>e above conijianies, twenty-two were raised many years ago ; 
the i-cinaimhir were fonuod by the prciscnt Rajah and his father. 

The artillery of N(^paul is said to consist of twenty-four service¬ 
able guns: the person who gives this account saw' six 
*' ^ of them, from four to six pounders, in readiness for 

tlio field, and was told that there were eightticu others at tlie treasury 
adjoining to the Rajah’s house. Th(;re are also two nns(M‘vtceabIe guns 
at JSyakote, four at (iroorkah, seven in Patuii, four in Pautgong, and one 
(unfinished) at Nerrajhiirreo 

The Rajah keeps up no eornspondt'nce with any of the hill Rajahs, 
except MahuhiU Sein, lh(> Jiajali of Palipah whoso 
oniiK lona, daughter oi’ thiiioen years of ag(! he married in the 

• A. D. 1 ( 86 . month of Maiigh 11!)2. lb? also (auTesponds with Sein- 

dia, to whom lie lately sent a vakeel with presents of chuwrees, salgrams 
(a kind of smal! round stem? worshipped by t,h(? Hindoos), pods of musk, 
&e. This vakeel, whose? name is Jhthu(Ucr, is a Bralimiu of the Anguuhot- 
t<!ry tviht?, born iu?ar Luekiiow', and was formerly sent with presents to 
Seiniiia, from w liom be brought some in return. There fa another vdcecl 
w'ho once went wdth presents to Assoi)h ul Dow'lah. 


The revenues of N(>paul, i!xclusiv('. of all jagheers, arc said to 
llcyonucs. ftniouiit to twenty laklis of Patna sicea rupees per 
:umnm. 8(?v<‘ri lakhs are colU'cted from Jurranme, 
three for the customs on the Boo tea h border; two lakhs and fifty thousand 
arc produced from the gu)l(l mines; fifty thousand from those of copper, 
iron, lead, brimstone, ite.; two laklis are colh.‘cted from the district of 
Kepaul, and five lakhs from the hilly country, jiossessed till lately by the 
other lull Rajahs. The itcrson who gives the account was informed by 
Raj Gooroo, the Rajah’s private priest, that the ready money in the 
treasury docs not amoimt to less tlian three or four crores of rupees. 


The gold mines, which are generally farmed, are near Rowee, Le- 
MinoB. Dntfurehi, w'here the farmer i-auses the 

gold to he wrought, unless ho can sell it uiiwrouoht, 
at Ujo mines ; hut when the mines hapjieu not to he let, all the croll is 
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carried in its crude state to Catmandoo, where it is wrought, and either 
sold or made up into plates, jewels, and ornaments for the Rajah. The 
gold is not produced from ore, but is collected from a particular kind of 
brown sand, which is found under rocks and stones on the sides of the 
hills. Besides the gold mines, there are some of copper, load, &c. 

Nopaul is of great extent, and is quite surrounded by very high 
hills, of which those on the north side are the most 

cultivated, and producing in plenty every kind of grain, as wheat, barley 


peas, i-ice, &c., which are rather dear 


owing 


to the number of 


inhabitants. The face of the external country is very })loasingly 
inters})erscd ivith rising grounds, and is almost entirely free from jungles. 
The air of the climsito is in general UT^v/holc3ome, but particidarly so in 
April tuid May, during winch months it blows a pestilential wind, attended 
with a great deal of rain, ^’he country is intersected with many rivers, 
the largest of which is the Junffar, wliich during the rains ilesceuds 
with a loud noise from the hills, and runs with such rapidity as wholly 
to preclude the use of boats. 

Tlie Patna sicca rupee is the most common in this country, 
Money though the Rajah corns a small kind of rupee called 

vietendcr muU^, ivhicii is stamped on one side Avith 
Sen'ee. Seflreo Secree Gorackrimd, and on the other Avith Seeree Seerce 
decree Ihiml Jiahxuiur Shah, Avith the figure of a knife in the middle. 
They are valued at about ta’ght annas. Copper pice are used in circula- 
ti(m instead of cowries, and. the currency is in general about 84 of 
them for a Patna sieca riq>ee; they have also a small silver coin called 
a daam, valued at four jiice. 

The chuif toAAnis aro Catmandoo, wlvieh contains 18,000 public 
Towns buildings and about 250,000 iuhabitants, Patun, 

AAhich contains 22,000 bouses and 250,000 in¬ 
habitants, AwHir Pau1(jong, in Avhich aro 12,000 houses and about 150,000 
inhabitants. The streets aro broad and Avell c:dculatcd to throw off 
tlHJ Avater, but the entrances to the houses are very narrow, and feAv 
of the houses aro above eight feet in height. Tiio domes of the 
Hindoo temples and some of those in the Rajah’s j)alace are faced 
Avith tiles, and have the tops of them adorned with gilding. 

The monthly expenses of the Rajah are as folloAv, vb .:— 
Rs. iU),000 for tho Avages of 8U0 servants. 

20,000 for mutsuddios. 

30,000 for the expenses of the country. 

8,000 for the expenses of the artillery park. 
14,000 for sundries. 


Expenses. 


jj 


n 


sy 


n 


Ils. 1,08,000 


O 
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The following is the route of the person who gives this account 
from Itungjiore to Oatmandoo:— 


£o8 fttm 


Kungpore 

... 0 

Nawabgunge 

... 10 

Mungulbarry 

... 8 

Jarnarypore 

... 8 

Curnai 

... 11 

Papulah 

... 11 

Nawabgungo 

... 9 

I’uruia 

... 9 

Suhobgunj 

... 22 

Dangmarra 

... 10 

Kullapntteo 

... 9, 

Hunnoomahnagur 

... 8 

tToinagur 

... 5 

Jiinnuckj)orc 

... 10 

Putla 

... 4 

Tooloo Chowah 

... 8 

KummuUah 

... 8 

Sidulla 

... 4 


Khoorcote 

... 10 

Duiubutcha 

... 10 

Piinchunkoo 

... 9 

Dhoobikbili 

... 10 

Catmandoo or 

Puss- 

puitco 

... 8 


four of which is through a very tliick 
jungle., 

three ditto ditto, 

two and onc-half ditto. 


Some grass jungle. 

There is no watcjr for 6 kos, the road 
running through a jungle where are 
tigers, eh'phants, &c. 

A number of rivers, stones, and 
jungles. 

The road runs for 7 kos through very 
large hills, and the Itajah has built a 
fort with a pass about ^ kos 
from it. 

The fort is made of bamboos stuck 
close in tlie earth in t^o rows, with 
large stones between. 

The road runs by the side of the 
Cosaee, winding through hills, some¬ 
times ascending ^ kos and again 
descending. 

The road Iving on the banks of rivu- 

•f 

lets and winding through the hills. 

There is a hUl named Dhobihah in 
this stage; over it is a very good 
road which runs for near 2 kos. 


Completed kos 2Q1 
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No. 26.—See page 

Accaurd of tlie City of G(mr from an old manuscript (anonymous). 

The City of Gour is now so entirely in ruins, and the whole so 
overgrown with jungle, that it is with difficulty those buildings can be 
discovered, of which there are still some remains. I made a few 
memoriinda at each, and took copies of all the inscriptions I could. 
find, which are carved in marble and placed in the fronts of them. 

The kellah is so entire a jnnglo both withinside and without that 
there is no passage to be made through it. There is now standing one 
side of the rampart and wall, which appears to be upwards of thirty 
feet high and a quarter of a mile long ; .and from pieces to be seen in 

difierent parts, I should suppose the kellah to have. 

.Tliis wall is built of 

.for about two feet, .and with¬ 
in the bricks are worked uj) Avith mud, the whole thickness of the wall 
at tlie Ibundation making about 15 feet. I am at a loss to form an 
idea of the kinds of defence wliich could be made from a wall of this 
height, in which there do not at present a])])e.ar even loopholes for the 
discharge of musketry or arrows. If there are any buildings witliiu, 
they are conceiUed by the jungle, which is so thick that I could not 
discover any signs even of the gateways that must have led immediately 
into the fort. 

Two gateways are standing to the northward, which, from tlioir 
appearance, I am induced to conclude must have formed a part of the 

entrance, but they are. 

the wall, that they can have been only the outward gates; of one there 
is remaining only a single arch; of the other, the whole is standing; 
and the archway, iu length, breadth and height^ is equal to any in the 
fort at tlio Presidency, Avith lodgemouts on each side in the same 
manner. It is built for the most part of brick, there being only some 
rough marble stones in each front. 

The muckbt^mh is a burying-placo, built of bricks, the gateways 
and walls of which are very curiously ornamented with figures and 

flowers impressed in the bricks when they wore burned, and. 

...similar to the Dutch tiles in Europe, 

and which to this day appear to have recefred very little detriment from 
time or weather. Frojii this i)laco Captain Adams removed tlie two 
finest tombs in the city, said to contain two Kings, named Hossein Shah 

Nusrut Shah. What became of the most principal parts of these 
tombs, I cannot learn, but I believe they are in Calcutta, and there are 
now by the waterside five pieces of black marble polished on tAvo sides, 
twelve feet in lengtli, two feet high, and two feet thick, which wore part 
of them. 

The mosque is in tolerable repair, and is inhabited by a fakeor. 
There is nothing remarkable in the building or curious about it, except 
a small stone with the impression of a foot, wdiich they impose upon 
the people for Mahomed’s, and say it was brought from Medina 2^ 
years since, and carried to Moorshedabad by Surajah Dowlah, but ire- 
turned agaiu by Meer Jafiir at the instance of his priests. 
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Tnsoiuptions. 

V ."'' • ^ ‘ i / ‘ J 

^ I I y/ ll».l—^ I i ^ iT I U:^ J 

M ^Xm^y f 1^ >^1 aI? ^ ■“^ Z*"^ ^ M:^ f^. si/ I 

< ^ ^ ^ ^ Li; V * J** ^ ^ 


tJ /jy ^ >■ >(f ( ; ) 


^ ^ (J Z ^ Lr-^. > A^ * y*-^* 

/•. i^f.^ Zj-i/ Kt., Wo--) — t;T J>!• JJl! 

w-i-^ I • I U j y. 


^ I, U JI >.^ J 3 LtJ I U j 1 j liuJ I > ^ U I ^ 

^ LL-^ U I ^ }J ty i 1 J -< t A^ I yw-I? I I U—^ I ^-.£ 
^1/I jLV/ iLk \9 
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(On the door of the building containing the ‘Kudiim Sharif or Holy 

foot: 

Ki'siiUT Shah : 937 Tlijra. 

On the gateway of the Bume : 

H OSSEIN Shah : 

22 Mohurriim, 9U9 Hijra.) 


Til 0 monument is about 100 feet high with a winding staircase. 
At the foundation it may b(.i about 20 feet diainotcv, and at tlio top 
8 feet. It is built (intirely of bi’ick, but tlioro are no inscriptions or writ¬ 
ings by wliieh I could discover the time of its being erected, or the name 
of the person who built it. 


The Sonah llliisjecd is a place of worship, said to be built by 
Niisrut Shah in 932 of Hijra, and consisted of throe ranges of 
arches, with a solid stone wall in the back, and Avas roofed by small 
domes being thrown from arch to arch. Tlie length of it is 15G feet, 

and the extreme breadth about 80 (?). 

Arches of fourteen feet in height, eight ^e(^t through, and eight feed, and 
lialf Avide, Avith a ])illar between caeli, Aviiich shows a front of 2^ feet, 
and is exclusive of the foundation on Avhicdi the arch(?s are formed. 
Over every pillar and ov(jv every arch tlmre is a slab ol‘ ])olished 
marble, and above that a trifdo cornice. Tliere is a second range of 
these arches alsc^'peidect, and .some at each end of tho biiilcling, all of 
the same size and order, and making together about six and thirty. 


In tho back wall of tho building, ojijiosite to each arch, is fixed a 
niche of mai’ble, supported by tAA'o jiillars of the same, Avliich, as well as 
the inside, arc all polished and carved Avith great labor. They are 
about 7 feet high Avithin the roof, and tho ornameut.s are carried up 3 
feet higher. Their form is a semi-circle, the extreme breadth of which 
may be 4^ feet. There are (! of these standing at jiresent, and tAvo or 
three tak(Ui doAAui, but not carried aAvay. Before tliis building thcro 
was a court-yard I'ormed by a stone Avail, with a large stone gateway on 
each i;ide; and in the centre of the Iront two gateways, one without the 
other. The arches of them are about 15 feet high, 13 feet through, and 
9 feet wide. 
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Inscbiption 


^ (kuj I I I >r^ U ‘-^1 JC-C 

^ iw-/1. ii ^ llfJ^J\,[:^\/^^J ihL^ I ^, 


* '-^ Cr^* (.<."•■ * (^ ' ti j 

(Nusihjt SnATi. 7?a/« of erection, 037 

To ilie westAViiril of tlin (‘.iU* is a small rivor, wliich, in i,ho (lri(>st 
fionsoii, always rclaiiis a low foot of water, andit seems to l)e the oiilv 
tleleiuu^ there (^ver was on that (juarter. l''rom tla* south to the north there 
liMve li(‘en many ramparis thrown up in a eirenlar iorm, and which are 
now romainirj;!: at the distanee ofkos or kos and half from each other. 
The onternnisi oi' them reaches to Malda iactory, which is situated about 
six kos to the northward of the kelJah. 
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Some statistics of present Administration. 


FISCAL 

Revknue. 

Imperial .— 

liiiud Revenue Collections (1871-72) 

Stumps— 

Net receipts alter deduction of discount to pur¬ 
chasers 

lucoine-tax Collections 1871-72 (on all incomes 
iimuimtiu" to Rs. 750} 

Excise— 

Mfls. fira. Chta. 

Opium (1G5 35 0 sold) 1,41,570 0 0 
Gunjah (317 16 13 used) 33,721 0 0 

Country Sjiirit (^5,306 

gallons used) ... 8,902 0 0 

Fees on Muddut licenses, 

«Sic. .... ... 2,129 0 0 

-1,86,322 0 0 

Deduct charges ... 7,612 0 0 

Sale cost of Opium ... 46,654 0 0 

- 54,266 0 0 

Net revenue ... 

Fines (1871)... 


Local — 


Ferries (127 in number) ... 

Toll bars (10 in number)... 

Pounds (19 in number) net proceeds... 
Zemindary Dawk Fund ... 


Registration Fees 
Town Fund, llungpore ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Rs. A. P. 
9,74,»80 0 0 


1,63,245 0 0 
38,183 0 0 


1,32,056 0 0 
6,340 4 9 


21,929 0 0 
3,215 0 0 
835 0 0 
7,206 0 0 
5,042 0 0 
6,402 0 0 


• « • 
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Charges. Rs. A. P. 


Total cost of Officials and Police of all kinds, as per 

statistical return, 1871-72 ... ••• 3,60,783 0 0 


Civil and Sessions Judge— 

■ 




Esiablislment. 

1 Serishtadar 


120 

0 

0 

1 Translator... 

• • • 

100 

0 

0 

1 Nazir 

■ • • 

100 

0 

0 

. 1 Head Clerk 

■ ■ • 

7.5 

0 

0 

1 IVslikar ... 


54 

0 

0 

1 Accountant 


30 

0 

0 

6 Civil Court Ainccns 

• • • 

320 

0 

0 

0 Mulmrirs ... 

t • ■ 

204 

0 

0 

5 Chaprassies 

• • • 

27 

0 

0 

3 ♦Ouftries ... 


15 

0 

0 

15 Poous 

• • ■ 

95 

0 

0 

Total Rupees 

• • • 

1,140 

0 

0 

Subordinate Jud w— 

o 

EstaMuhinent ... 

• • • 

334 

0 

0 

Six Moonsid's— 

Total Ksi(d>lv^hin(‘td ... 

• • • 

1,604 

0 

0 

Collector and Magistrate— 

Deputy Collector and Joint Magistrate— 

Collector K Kstahliahnient. 

1 Hoad Clerk 


80 

0 

0 

1 Second ditto 

■ • • 

30 

0 

0 

1 Third ditto 

• • ■ 

25 

0 

0 

1 Serishtadar 


128 

0 

0 

1 IVshkar 

• ■ • 

54 

0 

0 

1 Record-keeper 


54 

0 

0 

1 Accountant 


54 

0 

0 

10 Mohurirs (fi; 24 

• •• 

240 

0 

0 

1 Treasurer ... 


65 

0 

0 

2 Poddars 


22 

0 

0 

2 Duftriea 

• • • 

13 

0 

0 

1 Khalusi 

k * • 

5 

0 

0 

1 Furash 

• •• 

4 

0 

0 

1 Swce.ptT ... 

• • • 

3 

0 

0 

5 Orderly Peons @ 5 

• • • 

25 

0 

0 


Total Rs. 802 0 0 
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Magistrate'*s Estahlishment. 

Rs. As. P. 


1 Head Clerk 


]3(> 

0 

0 

1 Second ditto 

• • • 

25 

0 

0 

1 Head Molinrir 


52 

0 

0 

1 Record-keeper 

« • • 

34 

0 

0 

5 Molmrirs 

• • • 

116 

0 

0 

2 Dnftries 

• • « 

13 

0 

0 

3 Orderly Peons @ Rs. 5 each 

• • • 

15 

0 

0 

1 Sweeper ... ... 


4 

0 

0 

Total ... 

395 

0 

0- 

Where a progressive salary is attached to a 
salary drawn at the j>reseut time is given. 

ministerial office, 

the 

Two Deputy Magistrates.— 

Estahlishment, each ... ... 

■ ■ ■ 

45 

0 

0 

Deputy Magistrate, Sub-division GVebanda.— 

Estahlishment ... 

• • • 

191 

0 

0 

District Superintendent of Police. 

Assistant ditto.— 

OJice Establishment 

... 

150 

0 

0 

Police Force. 

6 Inspectors 

• • • 

900 

0 

0 

19 Sub-Inspectors 

• • ■ 

1,160 

0 

0 

39 Hoad Constables 

• • • 

655 

0 

0 

350 Constables 

... 

2,259 

0 

0 

< Monthly 

cost... 

5,124 

0 

0 

Medical Officer 

Euucationa.l. 

Four Deputy Inspectors ... 

... 

325 

0 

0 

Rnngpore Zillah School. 

Head Master 

• • • 

150 

0 

0 

Second Master 

• ■ ■ 

60 

0 

0 

Five Under Masters 

• •• 

135 

0 

0 

Two Pundits 

• • ■ 

45 

0 

0 

Sundries 

• • • 

15 

0 

0 

Total 

■ • • 

405 

0 

0 


(Govt, grant, Rs. 200.) 


p 
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GENERAIi. 

JmL. 

The daily average number of prisoners confined during the year 
(1871) was 244, and 11 in the Lock-up at Bhowanigunge. On the last 
day of the year tliere wore in confinement 211 men 1 woman, of 
whom 138 men 1 woman were Mahomedans, and 73 men Hindus. 

The total cost of the jail during the year was Rs. 15,943, or an 
average of Ks. 02-8 per jjrisoner. The net cost, al’ter deduction of the 
])rofitH realized 1‘rom manufactures, was Es. 12,999, or nearly Rs. 51 per 
4)nsoucr. 


Mon&j Order Office. 

There is one office at the civil station: the particulars of work 
(1871-72) are as follows ;— 


jB. 


Nimiber of 

Amount of 

Amount 
of coumiission 
received. 

Number of 

Amount of 

ordois issued. 

orders issued. > 

orders paid. 

orders i):iid. 

2,151 

Es. A. r. 

1,41,210 G 0 

Es. A. P. 

1,490 10 0 

i 

1 

1 

495 

Rs. A. P. 

42,131 7 0 


^Saru/f/s Ikink, eslablislied 1871-72. 


1 

1 

NimibiT of 
Depositors. 

1 

1 

1 

Amount 
deposited 
during year. 

1 

1 

Amount 
withdrawn 
dui'ing year. 

1 

Amount 
remaining in 
deposit. 

! 


Es. A. P. 

1 

i 

Es. A. P. 1 

1 

j 

Sb. a. P. 

21 

7,029 0 0 

i 

590 0 0 ' 
1 
{ 

' i 

1 
1 

G,139 0 0 
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Schools. 

. The following Table shows the number of schools and scholars 
according to tivo returns, the departmental and census. As regards the 
number of scholars, the census return is probably the more correct of 
the two 


Dbsceiption of Schools. 

DkPABTMFNTAL liETUEN, 

1871-72. 

Census, 1872. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Number 

of 

.Scholars 
ill hooks. 

Niinihev 

atleud- 

Schools. 

Scliolars. 

Gorcnimeut Vornacubir 

... 

C 

164 

103 

3 

68 

Aided En^IIsli Middle Class 


ID 

.'112 

227 

5 

74 

Aided Veriiaeular I'or Boya 

mmi 

20 

811 

518 

115 

1,826 

Aided Vernacular for Girls 


G 

C4 

38 

3 

22 

Diij' I’alsliiiliiH for Bdj's 


111) 

2.721 

],014 

02 

677 

Niglit I’alslialas for Boys 


20 

■1,00 

3(10 

2 

30 

Priviile Ejit'lisb 11 ij;!! Class 

• •t 

1 

57 

37 

3 

101 

I’rivfile Vernacular lor Boys 


5 

IGO 

121 

21 

196 

Do. do. for Girls 

• ■ • 

2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

Now Day Palsliala 


4 

77 

60 


a ■ ■ • t • 

Moktobkhanas * 

• • ■ 


•■••fa 


9 

48 

Aided Niplit Scliool for Boys 

• a. 





29 

Private do. for do. 






33 

Total 

... 

241 

4,823 

3,327 1 

229 

3,003 


Cliariiahle Dispensaries. 

There are seven dispensaries, two at head-quarters, three miles 
apart, oru5 at the sub“di\'ision, and ibnr in the interior of the district. 
The three former are ]>artly supported by local subscriptions. Of the latter, 
one at Olipore is wholly maintained by Maharani Swarnamsilii of Cas- 
simbazar, and the three others are principally supported by tlie zemindars; 
that at Batashun by Luchrniput iDugar of Moorshedabad; that at Toosh- 
vanda by Babu Itomoni Mobun Chowdry; and that at Kanluua by 
Babu Mohiuia Banjau Eoy. 
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The following Table gives particulars of their working:— 


Name of Dispensary. 

Dale of 
eslaldisli- 
incnt. 

Number of 
In-Patients. 

i 

Number of 
Out-Pa¬ 
tients. 

Remarks. 

Rnngporo . Civil 
* Station ... 

1847 

152 

5,795 


Mahiminffe 

1868 


.3,690 


Bhowanignuge ... 

1864 


252 


Olipore 

1867 


3,829 


Batasliun 

1867 


2,047 


Kankina 

1871 


3,023 

7 months’ 

Tooshvanda 

1872 



work. 

Total ... 

_ 1 

152 

18,636 



Moon}<iffees. 


Flaco where situated. 


Distance from Civil 
Station. 


Suddor IlfoonsiSeo 

Bliotmori in Kankiua, east of Tecsta 
Barobari iu Fanga, east of Teesta 
Olipore in Baharbund, cast of Teesta 
Gjcbanda in Baborbund, on the Gbagbat 
Kumargunge in Sorooppore 


20 miles. 

26 „ 

i 

28 „ 
66 „ 
12 „ 
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Police StaHone. 


Names of Stations. 

Distance from 
Head-Quarters. 

Mabig'angc in Cooiidy 

• •• 

• I • 

■ aa 

( . 

Nisbetgungo on the Ghaghat 


a«a 


3 

Outpost Ealigunj 

*■« 

• •a 


11 

•Taldaka in Cazoerhat 

■ • ■ 

»■ a 

• •a 

25 

Dimla ditto 


• •a 


37 

Forunhari in Eankina, cast of Tccstn 



*a* 

24 

Dai'obiiri in Panga, on tko Dburlii ... 

• ■ ■ 

a ca 

• •a ' 

26 

Niigosari in Bbitnrbuud, east of Dbuila 

• •• 



44 

Outpost Fulkumnr ... ... 

• •• 

at* 


60 

Olipore in Baliarbund, east of Tcesta 


• a 

1 

28 

Outpost Sundargunge ... 

• •a 

• •1 

*aa 

24 

Chilinari in Babarbund, on the Brahmaputra (sub-division) 

• a ■ 

40 

Sadolliipnro in Warigacha (Ednikporc), on the Ghaghat 
division) ... ... ... ... ... 

(sub- 

• *a 

38 

Bhowanigungo in Friiladaha (sub-division) 


• •• 

a « a 

44 

Govindgunge (sub-division) ... 

• • a 

• ■a 

t a a 

48 

Outpost Folashbari ... ... 

a ■ a 

• •• 

• ts 

36 

Pirgunge in Burrobilla ... ... 



• «a 

24 

Molong in Batashun ... ... 

taa 


««■ 

11 

Eumargungo in Soroopporc ... 


• •• 

• ■a 

12 

Durwani ... ... ... 

a • a 

• •• 

••• 

30 


Distilleries. 

There are four distilleries for the preparation of country spirits, one 
at head-quarters, aud three outlying ones at Dimla, Nagesari, aud 
Olipore. 
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LIST OF PERGUNNAHkS. 


Aliliat. 

Amdahar. 

Andooah. 

Arsliadpiir. 

Baharbund. 

Ikhmaiikunda. 

Bairiperi. 

Bairishck].>ala. 

Bajitpur. 

djainoiidaiiga. 

Bataslnin. 

Banssut. 

Bbitnrbnnd. 

Burrobilla. 

Oazeerliaii (Cbakla). 
(Jooiuly. 

Edrakp^iro. 

Faibdijuiigpore. 

FutUdijjoro. 

Gan<jfiiagar. 

Islanibad. 

Kabilimr. 

Ivankina (Cbakla). 
Ivai’aibari. 

Kbaa Taluk. 


Kbetlal. 

Kunj Gboragbat. 
Kbu])i. 

Maiinantpur. 

Mastab. 

Muktipur. 

Munlbana. 

Paika. 

I’an^a. 

Patibidaba. 

Peri. 

Perikbalisa. 

Poladosbi. 

Purnbbbaj^ (Cbakla). 
Pyrabuiid. 

K(>kan])ur. 

Sberpnr. 

SiiorLiit.ta. 

Sliukur^uzari. 

Soroo])]jore. 

Taluk Kbiislmai. 

Toj)a. 

Tulsliigbat. 

I jdasiii. 

Wari<iacha. 
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Agricultural Return and Gazetteer, compiled h/ Mr. J. Crawfurd, B. C.S,, 

( 1871 ). 

In order to give a concise view of the agricultural operations car¬ 
ried on in this district, month by month, the information required as 
to the names of the various crops groAvn, with the periods of their scav- 
ing and reaping respectively, and a mention oi’ tlie soils best suited to 
each, have been thrown into the form ol‘ a calendar, which is annexed. 
Particular efforts have been made to obtain all the names by which the 
various kinds of dhan are known to the peasantry. These have not been 
altogether unsuccessful, as may be seen from the very formidable cata¬ 
logue of uncouth names which follows the calendar. OmiUed. To dis¬ 
tinguish the kinds of lice, 1iowcv(M‘, on any scientific princijde, or to 
gay even whether any real distinction whatever exists btjtw'een the kimls 
of dban dcnotc^d by ditferent, names In different ])arts of the country, 
would require more botanical knowledge than is at present here avail¬ 
able. 

The chief dhan crop of this district is that wdiich ripens in Novem¬ 
ber and I)e<iembor, .and (auisists m<»st.ly of transplanted dhan. Towards 
the east of the district, in the wint(;r mouths, this crop .seems almost ex¬ 
clusively to occuj)y the land, and throughout the district it is more 
imj)ortaut lhau crops of any otlier kind. The lands to the east of the 
district arc somewhat below the general level, aiid very subject to 
river inundation ; consequently a usage there <!xi.sts of transplanting the 
dhan twice, once on to somewhat high and rich land before finally plant¬ 
ing it out in the marshes. This process is said to render the seedlings 
somewhat more hardy than the ordinary ones, and enahles them the 
better to resist floods. Also, the secullings being of a considerable height 
when finally planted ont—land more dee])ly covered Avith Avater tlmn 
usual—becomes available tor the reception of tlio plant. Tlie system 
also, it is said, effects a considerable saving in se(jd, the slioofs from t'ach 
seed of dhan being divisible on final transplantsition into many })]<ants. 

Of other croi^s, the importamuj varies very much in different jjaris 
of the district. Mulberry is not to be seen near he.ad-quartera ; while 
it is very common in the south of the district. Sugarcane is culti¬ 
vated to any great extent only in the Avestera and southern parts of 
tlie district. In the ntnlli and north-west, ginger and tohaccx) are 
staple ])roducts, the lands there being comjiaratively unfavorablo for 
the cultivation of dhan. Jute is extensively iwodured throughout tho 
district, but is perliai)s most cultivatuil towards tlic (^ast, especially on 
some of the churs ( ) of the IJrahmapuira. Oom])ared Avith more 

southern districts, indigo is a very uniuqAortaiit croj) here. The manu- 
factui'C has entirely passed out of llie hands of Europeans, and the 
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greater part of the crop now oultivated is carried to factories dotted 
over the country and in the hands of native manufacturers on a small 
scale. The plant is cultivated chiefly in the central and north-western 
parts of the district. The betel leaf and the betelnut are largely con¬ 
sumed by the inhabitants, and p&u gardens and palm orchards are met 
with in pertection everywhere. 

The only attempt made, as far as is known, to improve the quality 
of the grain used as food here, was the late introduction of Carolina 
paddy. The seed being improi)erly treated as winter rice, the crop un- 
ibrtunatcly failed. In 1840, a very superior kind of sugarcane was 
introduced by some European gentlemen; the cultivation rapidly ex¬ 
tended, the yield of sugar obtliined being some 25 per cent more than 
that yielded by the ordinary kinds, and the cane became known by the 
name of Saliei)an Kusa (= unfortunately, in a few 
years, a blight iell upon it in the shape of insects, to whoso ravages it 
fell a victim, and is now extinct. 

Witliin the last thirty years the cultivation of dhan has extended 
in the most marked manner. The increase, it is said, may be safely 
stated at 75 ])er cent. No such improvement, however, has taken place 
in the prodiudivo junvers of the land, wdiieh, it is generally believed, 
have considerahly deteriorated. Constant cropjiiug, on unscientific ])rin- 
ciples, where no fertilizing inundations are of constant recurrence, 
must naturally produce this effect; but mucli is to be hoped for from an 
inijirovement in the art of agriculture, which here is yet in its infancy. 
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CiAas. 


Kaiies 0* C'kops. 


Seasokh op Sowing, 


En(;Ush. 


Bengali. 


1.—Ceii.-iilN J ; Eiirly rice or tipring cTop 

i rii^c. 


Dhntij'a .iiw, osu, bilari. 
or bhiuliii, rlliuiiya 

f<r5t^ ^1 

olbcrwiKo called 
lielari kliunda, j'nsli 
inbi, thiiiiuMUia or clmu- 

nialia abail 


A])l. : May 


Fune .Inly 


P 




(-0 


m 


ICil-iimn dug dbunja 

' 5 j'r^*rsrf 3 fj. 


Alls dlmnya 

iftSTT. 


w» wn 


Au 


< 


a 

a 

pD 

eS 

Ui 

OTj 
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liliMi KKS. 


.Tlio nainps of lliis dhan dtp dorivnil 
I’l-Oin tU«> rnpidity with whipli it pomps 
to maturity ami ripous. Tlip ruriu- 
tios goiuTiilly thrive host on a lij^h 
siiiidy Noil, and ninny kiiidH fail oulire- 
ly ulioulil water lnd|re on the land for 
any length of time, lii its eultiva- 
tion it requires much more att^-ntion 
tlinn the winter erop riee, mill it is 
uiiicli more eli'eph'd by the neeideiits 
of tJie sensnns, and is iiiuidi more 
liable to failure. ThiH riei' is Tea}ied 
from the liiiiil where it is sown, it not 
beiiijf pustoiiiiiry to Imnsplaiil it: in- 
dei.'d, there are only two viirietie.s 

(thvansia and ehupnlo sT 'Q 

with whieh trnnsplnn- 
liilioii is ever attempted. Kijfht.y 
years afro it was esliinatej Ihiil of 
the riee proilueed in the distriet, iiiis 
rice Ibriiieil only about one-eij^rhth, 
and this, to the preseal day, remains 
ahoiii. (he pvoporlien. Aus dhuu 
iloes not- eonie inueb into the market, 
it heinfr eliielly eonsumed by the enl- 
livalui'S tlieiii.selves. .Alls dhitn is di- 
1 idl'd into the three clii.s.ses mentioned 
in the I able, uepordinfr to the rnethod 
of its oultiviition, ami lu'eordiiif; to the 
soil its varieties .suit best. The iniiiiea 
Ilf lliese varieties, as known to the 
jii'asaiiirv, are ftiveii in the Ajipoudix 
at length (lunitied.) 


The- varieties of this speries of dhan 
iiTi' eiiiiiiiernted in Appendix A (omit¬ 
ted); they grow best on land of a 
Jiigh de.scriptioii. At the end of Bai- 
sakh they may be sown on the liigli 
I'ieli lands, from whieh props of sugar- 
eiine, iiiliotieo. and mustard, hare been, 
obtained, and tbou they prove very 
productive. 


'Pile varietiiw of this dhan will bo found 
in .Appendix ii (omitted). They 
suit land of an ordinarj' description, 
neither requiring it to be very liigh 
or very low. In Magh they may l)o 
sown on land, from which a crop of 
w inter riee bos beeu obtained. 
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Naxxb of Cbops. 

ChAsa. 

■ 

English. 

Bengali. 


SSABOHB OF Bovim, 


Au 


(<*). Joli Aob dhdnya 

^ srjsn. 



Iloa pnd 


Ceroalu 2 Winter rice 


■ Aman, hrmonti or hounti . 

dhaDya(^pI*r, 

olhorwise called fnsli 
liliiirir or attiifiLii 

khiiiiila i 

'sjf? 

(<*) 1 Enpn or ronya dlianva... So;wn 

(C?fT<^ C^TsVl 


I 2 Gaelilii dlinnya 

I m.) 


Iransp liinted 
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TBAirSPLAHTIVO, BEi-PISO, &C. 


1 Fob. 


’5. tn *J 

« 'a o 

a ' n* I r* 

i fL| ! u 


RmiAUKit. 


The varieties of this rice will be found 
eniinu'riitcrl in Apponilix C (omitted). 
Tlu\v roquirt' u low moist soil, and 
are generally sown in tlio beds i.vf 
blinels and rivers. Winter riec is ofU'ti 
sown on the same ground as tlu'so 
varieti(>s, and at the same time, and 
this after tlie removal of the nus 
<'rop sfirings up, it being brought 
forward by the ruins, and givl^s ii 
se<>(>iid mq) nt the same time as 
the other winter rice. 


[ This kind of dhnn derives its name 
I from the periofl when it ripen.s, and 
I the (im<; it takes Ut come to luulurity. 
By fur tlie gn’ater proportion of Iho 
rice pnidiiei'd in this district is winter 
rice. Th(> distinetivo fi'iiture in its 
cultivation is th<>. trnnsplantation. 
Th4' varieties that arc not tninsplanted 
being LMiiiquiralively little eiiltivnteJ 
here. Till! two classes ore mcntiuucd 
bedow. 


The varieties of this dhan arc given in 
Appendix I) (omitted). In the lirst 
iiislaiice it is sown on high land. On 
ihdir.st rain rendering it sutBciently 
moist, when the seedliug.s are about a 
fisit high, they are gradually trails* 
pluntisl toninrslivsoil,iis this ueemneA 
nsidy for tlicin iii nhout, lU inches of 
■water. This land need not he of tho 
lowest deseriplion. hut it must bo 
sMrIi ns in the ruin is cover'd with 
water. In the ensl.evu part of tho 
district, between rivers Tesla, Darin, 
and nrahmaputra, a variulion isoJten 
intrudiiced in the cultivation. Tlio 
dhan is trnnsplanled twice. First, 
wheji about a foot high into high rh'y 
land, where it is ■well man tired 
and weeded. When about two feot 
liigh, it is re-trnnspkiited on to wet 
marshy soil. This |)riu;tieo in said to 
render the jilnuts inoro hardy and to 
save seed, the stunits from n singJo 
grain often being divided into niiio 
or ten plants. Dhan, whon thus cul- 
tivabsl, is Chlled gacliiti dhou. 


^rtf? 
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Namk8 ov Cjtors. 



Skabohb op SowiifG, 


! 

I Apl. jMay. Juwc.iJuly. Au 


Ei'rigiili. 


13 5 H 

w 'TT ca 

*3 .£ w 

^ ai to 

W J-s -Sj 



Ilium, bona or booya 

. 

lioinnnli illiiinyit. 



r 

c?t'S?r1 *rt;Tj.) 

i 

i 

(’r:-i:a!n !! . \Vlipnl (Iritii’iitn) 

Gom I 

1 

1 

1 

! 

! 

,, •!■ Barley (lionliMun) 

Yab, pera. or pa vara. 



„ f> ; Oats (iivpiir) 

Ot or jai. | 


'3?t) i 

I 

„ (> Milli't ()i:itiicuni ilulicnm) 

Kaun, bnngii or kangii. ' 



,, 7 Al!)]('(. inilitia'- 

Climn. 

Ulll.) 


H.—Clrecn 


;iM[M H I'lilso 

Alas kiUiii 



,, il Ditlo 

Tliakari killili 



I. Dilto 

Bnnikulai 


(c^rr^ spTsrrf-.) 

„ 11 Ditlo 

Kuiitc kab'ii 




Srabun. 
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TsA.ir8Ti.A^irTiifa, Heaping, & c . 


gusli Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


Hemakks. 


^ I 

I i 

M ■< 


A bfi 

« a 

a s 


This kind of winter rice is not usually 
transplauUtd. It is sown in the lieds 
of blieels and rivers, often, as above 
noted, along wilh aiis dhan. As lAe 
ruins continue, and the wub'r of llic 
bbeels and rivers rises, thi’ dJian growa 
a piieo, tiinl (he stein ut times attains 
the lengtb of even 12 fiM't. llie eiil- 
tivatiou of (bis sjieeies of dhan is not 
at all osterisive in this disiriet. Tbo 
varieties of it-, as named by tin* ])ea- 
siintry. will be found in Ap[K*udix 
Xi (omitted). 

nigb rich land, carefully cultivated, is 
nujuirod for this crop. 


A bigli dry snndy soil is the best for 
lliiserop. Oliurhuid i1(h-s well. It is 
oftcu sown along with indigo. 


... This crop is grown on biw lands moist, 
but not. nuirsby. It. is extensively 
eiiltivated on hojuu of tbo Jlrulunapu- 
Irn ehurs. 

Heap- This also require.s a somowbat moist 
ed. I will. 


Suits a high di^ soil, but requires little 
cultivation. 









! 

Nax'sb op Cbofs. 

Class. 

Euglisli. 

• 

1 

Bengali. 


Sbabons op Sowtira, 



lI.-GrcCTi 12 I Pulse (ryllsua cajmx) ... Arahur kdl&i 


... Sown 


,, l;l ! Ditto 


U i UiUo 


5 l 1 ^ 

Dhalil bunt 

LiU bunt 

(srm 


IJ ! Pras (pisum sativum) ... Mniur 


,, Itt Ditto ... I 

17 Pulse 
„ 18 I Ditto 

„ 10 Ditto 

„ SO Ditto (lulliyros SBtivus) 

„ 21 Ditto (ervuui liirsatuui) 

„ 22 i Kidney beau (dolidros 

ciiljiinB) 

IIL—Oil 

Seeds 20 Jfusiiml (sinapisrumosa} 


25 Ditto 


,, S8 Sesame (sesamum oricn. 
teU>) 


Pi'itndi mal uT 

A 

Sond mug • 

Krishna mug 
Ghuurdmug 
Kbesuri 

Musur or musuri kdidi ... 
Biirbbut or barbbato ... 0 

Bay- 

(silt) 

Mdgbi sursbya 

J**J®1* surshya 

Dhqxi sursbya or swclto 
sarsliya. 

llukla til or osu til 
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TsANapLAiTTiira, Bbapino, &a 




Suil# a hi^h dry soil, but requires litlle 
cultivation. 


Suits now chur land well, but may bo 
grown on higli clhan land. 

Suits a high dry land. 


B 















ISO 


f 


appendix c. 



Nameb of Cuofb. 

Engliah. 

Bengali. 


SSAHOVS OV SoWINe, 


Apl. MayJjune.i July. Au 



111.—Oil SoRimie . (si'tiamum oricn- Xriabua til, or liomanto 

Sooils 27 tulo). til. 


(f ^ ?rl 


,, 2H CaRlnr-nil or palma I Eranrlaputra, orhendapilt. 
vliri.'‘l<< (riciuus i-oiu- { 


muiiiR) 


lV.-Fil)«.'s2!( Jute 


^:s r\ tm 

EosLta 



„ 30 I llcjTJp 


OUina {rrass (rhea) ... Eoiikur.'i 

Ililiiscus connabinua ... Moshtu, or nicalita pul ... 


V.-'J'iibi’TR >■) I 1 (linger 


Adrnk, or ndu 


32 j Tumeric 


33 i Arrowroot 


Uoridni, or haldi 

^fw.) 

Arroa-root 

(WTC?rT'?li^.) , 


„ 31 j Potato (solonum tuboru Bilati alu 


„ 3o I Aram compaaulahmi ... 01 


1 

(^ 5 T.) 


I 
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TltlHBPIiAHTIBa, BSAPISa, &c. 




Suita a higli dry land. 


Loavos pa- 

aueda g iill)cr> 
led 


Planjtwl 

Duglup 


.'This is not usually sown in fipltls, but 
is plaut.(vi round lioiuoslead, ionniiig 
a sort of fence, and is often, too, plnut- 
od along bouiidary linos. A kind of 
silk worm is l(xl on tlir loaves, and 
oil is expressed from the stalk. 

TJiis crop does well throughout the dis¬ 
trict, but is oullivttted most esten- 
sivoly on the Jlrahiacputni clmrs. Low 
inarsliy soil is unsuihd to it. 

A high (Liy soil is most suitable to this 
crop. 

This grows wiH in various parts of tho 
district, hut (Oiiofly on tho ehiim in 
th(! rivers. It is principally used for 
makuig fishing nets. 

Little grown in this dislriot. Tho beat 
native paper is niiuie from it. It is 
out when 4 or 4J- feet high, and grows 
up again. 

Grown on a liigh light b<^. 


Diig;up P.lanlcd 


A rich dry soil the best. 


Not cultivated in fields, but generally 

S lanted in and around tho homcstca'i. 

lost of the yam-like roots mentioned 
may be dug up when a year old, or 
allowed to continue growing for a year 
or two mere. 
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Names oe Cbofb. 

Class. 

English. 

BengalL 


Bsabosb ov Sotriss, 


i I 

Apl. [Mb;, pune. July. An 


iS 

-a 3 


V.—Tu¬ 
bers 36 Arum indicam 


... M&n 


n 87 VarifiUB kinds of tlio po- Baija kuebu 
taU) or jaui iribu. 

II ' 38 Maiivi alu 



rrickly—potato 


Purd, or gol ttlu 
Dknba pat alu 
Hull yiuoya alu 
Goja ulu 
KsbirMii bliog alu 
MiU'bb alu 

Bunilariyu, or tepat alu .. 
Eunta alu 


•I j Swwt ywlntn (red con- Sukalu or ealcurkand 

; VulvullLS lliltllUlB.) 

»> I Ditto wbito ... Dbala saknrkaucl 


fi 63 I Onion ... ... CbboUpcyaj... 

j 

n 61 Large onion ... Burapoydj ... 

n 6o Gai'lie (album sativtt) ... Laaun or rosun 

.,66 


Srabun. 
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TKA.irsPLASTiNa, UsAFiira, &c. 



Sbmabes. 


Not cultiratnd in finlda, but {'cncrally 
]>lanU>d in and around the LninFsU'iid. 
Moist of tho yiim-like roots montinaed 
may bo du{^ up wlum u your old, or 
allowod to continuo growing ibr a 
year or two more. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

TlmVoa well on high light soiL 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Do. 


Ditto. 
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Class. 


Nam£b 07 Cbofs. 


English. 


Bengali. 


Skasobs of Sowino, 


Apl. |Maj’. I June 


July. 


Au 


iS 

XI 

’3 

pq 


'3 


VI.—OuCUT- 
biUeeuuH 







IMudIb {i7 

9 

Mumordicn ehorimlln ... 

Maliya kaiM 


... 


... 

„ m 


Bara kuilla ... 



Gatho 

red 

„ 69 

HotHe gourd 

Lun, labu, or kudu 

... 

... 


8o 

„ 60 

Moianrdiua cliarantia ... 

Earikarol karkotak 

... 

... 

Gathe 

red 

„ 01 

Curumb(tr (eueunUA sa. 

. tiviis). 

Tvoln'ni khira or £[hira-i 
or minojatj. 

... 

Gathp 

red 

... 

„ 62 

Pumpkin nr wbifr' gourd 
(bi'iiincu.ua ifril’orii). 

I’linikumra or cliolkumra 

... 

... 

Gathe 

red 

„ 63 

Lufiti aeiita :■ ugulii 

Jliingaur iura-i 



Dit 

to 

„ 64 

Snake gourd 

Cliiehiiijn 

... 

... 


Gathe 

u 05 

... 

Glirita kuiura 

Gatlu* 

red 


... 

„ 66 


PuUil or ]mlwal 

... 



»«• 

07 

Melon 

Biiiigi 

... 

... 

Gather 

ed. 

- ... 

„ 68 

Wnb'v-nielou (eueurbita.. 
eitrullus). 

Turinuj or turbuj 

Gutlie 

rod. 

... 

... 

VTI.-Mis- 
c<‘iliuieuus 6!) 

Indigo 

Nil. 

..i 

... 

... 

C 

„ 70 

Sugar oano ... 

Eusa-ir or ikshu 

... 

... 

... 

... 

„ 71 

Tobacco 

Tauisvku or tiuuuk 

... 


... 

... 

« 73 

Mullwiry ... 

Tulpatra or tul pat 

L{^UTC'S 

ffniher 

<t(L 



» 73 

Cotton (gos[[ypiun» her- 
bacouiu.) 

Xupos or banga 

... 

... 


... 


Srabun. 
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XUAHBFUNTIMO, BSAFIKO, &C. 


gust.' Sopl>. Oct. Nov. Doc. Jan. Fi.-b. Mar. 


I .3 

S p 




If is not. tjpnomlly usual to not apart 
any loud i'nr oiiltiviiiion of l^^'so 
pliiritH; thi'y arc sown in any odd 
corner, generally near Bomc fence. 


(lathe rod 


So wn. 


Dit lo. 


Cut I Pliuitlcd 


Trans: planle.d 


Loaves gather. Leaves gnilier - ... 

it'd. ;ed. 

Plant ed. 


; (ia- Very genernlly ]>lniile(l outside pan 
jthered giirdt'ti over the oiivlusurcs of which 
it cret^ps. 


Ofdiiini'y garden soil will do. Tho 
plant must liavo jdeiity of water. 

A light dry soil is requirtid. Chur land 
is tlie best. 

A rich moist soil, well manured, required, 

A rich loamy soil, well manured and 
worked, requisite. 

The plants, if taken enro of, will last 10 
or layiMirs. A liigh rich soil is requir¬ 
ed. In some parts of tlto district it. is 
not usual enibank th<! field as else¬ 
where. or to cut down the plants year¬ 
ly. The latter becomes a treo. 


... I ... I Gathe red. So w-n. 




The cultivation of cotton hardly exists 
at all in the district, though the capa¬ 
bilities of the soil f<>r its production 
arc said to be superior. 
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Navbs of Caofs. 


Seabonb of SoWIlTQ, 


Apl. May. 


June. 


July. 


Au 


ClABS. 

English. 

Bengali. 

fM 

S 

'S 

n 

e3 

HS 

cs 

§ 

■3 

VII.—Mia- 
cclluieouH 74 

r 

Betel kaf (pepir betk) ... 

P&n 





7B 

riiilli (enpsicura lunianm) 

Lnnka marieli gacbh ma- 
ricli akhuli. 

... 


Gatbe 

So 

red 

„ 76 

BoCelnut (arcca catccliu) 

Supari or guya 

... 


Sown 

Tronap 

lantcd. 

77 

'Hiatchinfr p^raaa 

riluanr kascyaghaa 


I.. 


... 

„ 78 

Kuan fjTns.s (poa cynoau- 

ToillON.) 

Kuan (IT kusa [... 


Cut 

... 


„ 79 

Cyperua rotundus 

Motlia 

... 

... 

... 

c 

„ 80 

Trigonolla fasnom groe- 
rium. 

Methi 

... 

... 

... 

... 

» «1 

Bamboo ... 

Bans ... Th 

0 bam 

boo ah 

(iota u 

p from 

„ 82 

Plantuin 

Kola 


Galbc 

red 


„ 83 

■ It 


*■« 




VITT.—Gar 

ill'll Vfj'ehi- 

blu8 84 

PURplnnt or Prinjal (so- 
laiiuiu luclon^eua.) 

Begun or bangan or bai- 
gun. 

It. 

Gatbe 

Plante 

red. 

d. (Ea 
(Late 

„ 85 

Jjutc apple, or tomato ... 

Bilaii begun ... 


... 

... 


„ 86 

(.^irrut 

Gnjur 

... 

... 

... 

... 

„ ,87 

Tiiniip 

Snlgam 

... 

... 

... 

... 

88 

Beetroot 

Bit palaug ... 

• « i 

... 

... 
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* 



... 

... 



Gatbe 

red. 

Plant wl. 

wn. 

Sii 

wn. 

... 

Transp.larileil. 

Gathered, 

(EiU'ly 

crop.) 

Triinsj) hinted. 
(Late, croji.) 

Gatbe red 

i 

Gatin' 

red 






Cut 






Plant¬ 




ul. 

... 

Cn 

ed. 

t. 

... 

Plant 

ed 



Sown 




1 

Cult. 

riXil 


• 

The bjambou 

cut 



... 

... 

... 

1 

CiUlhc rod. 



riy cro 

P.) 

... 


... 

Gatbe 

red 

. 

crop.) 


Plante 

So 

d. (Lat 

wn 

0 crop 

■) 

Gatbe red. 

j 


1 

Dit'to 

I 


... 

Dit to. 

... 


Dit to 

... 


Dit to. 



Dit to 


... 

Dit to. 


A uiixluw^ of pi'nl nod loam is innst, pon- 
gi-itiiil <0 till* plitnl, which, howcvor, 
thvivPB horo on Jii^h, well cullivated 
lnn<l. It is a creeper, iiikI is esti¬ 
vated uufler eover; the gardens trom 
tlieir njipwu'unco being called buruj 

Tlu' leaf is best when tbo 
plant is more limn a year old. 


This is the tml of a palm tree, which is 
]>1aiitediu gardens, and, after reaching 
Timturity, eontiuues to yield fruits 
from 12 to 15 years. 

A pour, wet SOU suits this well. 

Ditto, 


A bel ter soil and somewhat higher land' 
is ri.'quirod. 

Light sandy soil the best. 


A high Soil, mived n llh sand, the best. 
The banilious of this distiiet are vejy 
poi.)r and thin. 

Tlie trees die down yearly, but shoot up 
again. The pUiiilaiiis are heat when 
they ripen in the hot season. Many 
kinds are grown hero—ima]nbhr>y, 
kaneha kola, manna kola, mnluiniin 
kola, autiya kola, kouni bansi kola, 
cliinuisukur kola, &c. 


Extensively eaten by the natives. Or¬ 
dinary garden soil aiiswcT best. 

Cultivated only in a few gardens. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


S 
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Names ov Cbopb. 


CUSB. 

Englisb. 

Bengali. 

Apl. 

•3 

'3 

VIII.-GaT. 
den Vuge- 
tables 8B 

Badiah 

Mulft 


„• 00 

Cauliflower ... 

Fkul kobi 

... 

„ 91 

Calibago 

01 kobi 

... 

„ ■ OSi 


Banda kobi ... 


03 


Piling 

... 

04 

Sig of various kinds ... 

Fdlang, or palong sug ... 

... 

05 


Cbuk^i pdlaug 

... 

00 


Xhonka 

... 

07 


Naplin 

... 

OB 


L&1 sug 

... 

90 

■ as at laS 

Balimya 

... 

100 

Cartbamua linciotius ... 

Xusum 

... 

101 

Lcttuoo 

Suliid 


102 

Cross 

llulim 

... 

103 

Legumes of various kinds 

Bo, oyal peto chbim 

t 

104 


Gitjal gobigi, chbim 

... 

105 


Ghrita kn''':haa 


10(1 


£aI4i chbim 

... 

107 


Eato oyii chhim 

tea 

108 


Labi chhim 

... 

109 


Tala paij rhhim 

■ It 

110 


Tei4 dhdb chbim 


111 


Bindur kota chhim 

... 

112 


Jarai puli chhim 


113 


E si muchari chhim 

... 


Sea-BONB ot Sowino, 


May, 


•Tunc. 


July.' Au 


CS 


Srabun. 

























; Bhadro 



• 
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TRANBFLANTtlia, llKAFlNa, &C. 


{{ust. Si'pt 



So wn Su^ up, 
Ditto 


Sown 
Dil to 


Dil'to 

I 

,,, Ditto 

Dit to 
Ditto 
... Dil to 

Sown. Gathered... 
Ditto Dit|tu.., 

. ... Dit to... 


Cultivatod onlj in a few fpirdona. 

Ditto. * 

Cultir&tedonly on small spots of garden 
land. 


Gcnornllr sown on high land in and 
around the homes of the poasantry. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

I Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Grown only in a few gardens. 

Ditto. 

Gonorally sown in and around the home¬ 
stead, and olton trained up Iho sides 
of tliu house. 
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IX.—Bpii’os 

114 Laurua caSaia 


lie Homo radish tree 


Tej patra 


Sajina moch or mochnk 


116 Cariandrum saliyum ... Dupharaja or dhamjd 

Cummin ... Kalijira 

.. Ja'Unorju-in 

(Anetiu-m pun mowrium) Gu-u mu>uri or mauii 

(Abua pri'catorms) ... Phoran or tnndUuli 

Indian fonncl (ancthum 
Kciwu) ... Salu}), or aahipha 

X.—Fruit 

truos ... Mangoo .. Am 


Lcelux' (iio]ih(‘Uum Icdii) Nochhu phal 


i Tnninriiid (liiuinriiidu.a 

I in(licu.s) ... Iinloc or tentul 

I Cusliii-d npplo (aiuma 

I squamosa). ... Ain, shurifa 


Cooonnut 

I'inoaiqtlo 

Papaw (onrica papaya)... 


Nnrilol 
An urns 


liipcns 


Pnmogranato (pronicii 
graniitum) ... Durim, nr dalim 

Guam (psichuni) ... Suphori a'm, pyora, umronl 

Bpognl quince (acglo 

nonnelo.')) ... Bd phal 

Punielo (wirua decuni- 
nnsi) ... Batavi-nimbu 

Linii' (eetnis afidiis) ... Nimbu 
Bullivk's heiirl. (iuioiiii 
reliriiiii(ii) ... Nouii 

Jock iruil. (tirlocnrpas 
entcgri'polia) ... Euntal 


Bipena 


. Ripens ... 

. Ditto 



... iBipena. 
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In^ssFLAirTiKe, KsAPiita, &c. 



Hkmakks. 


Tholeayca of tbis laurel am used for 
scosouuig. 

This is a largye tree; portions of the root 
of which ore used for seasoning. 


Manpoos of this district am {rpncrallT 
verypoor, and there isno variety which 
lies iilliiiiii'il the distiiiclion of a parti' 
culiir niiine generally recogniiK'il. 

Very few trees of this kind grow in the 
district. 


Jocks grow in great pirifasion in this 
district, and mre tu tic ohlaincd, tliuugU 
spuriugly, tliroughout tho year. 

Tliis fruit grows wDd in great profusion, 
oudis to bcohtaiacd, tlioughsjiariugly, 
at other sciusom of the year. 
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No precise agiioiiltural statistics whatever are procurable for ti^ 
district, and it would require more local knowledge of it in its vai'ious 
parts than is at present available to give even rough estimates tliat 
should be of any value. As the figures stand in the statistical returns 
submitted this year, the area of the district is 3,695 square miles, of 
which 3,200 only arc cultivated, and of the rest, 245 are uncultivable. 
The first figure differs from that given in the revenue survey maps, 
owing to certain transfers of territory from this to other districts. The 
latter figures are not, I think, in the least trustworthy, being a mere esti¬ 
mate. It has been the misfortune of this district that the survey work 
has been terminated in it before that work "was complete, the final sur¬ 
vey report, which should have embodied the most valuable results of the 
investigatious of the survcjyors on statistical matters, as well as all 
information ou matters of interest which might have been collected, 
never, as far as can ho ascertained, hl^ving been submitted, or at least not 
liaving been furnished to this office, where the printed reports arc to bo 
found only for Malda and other equally fortunate districts. A great 
difficulty in giving an estimate of the acreage under the various crops 
arises from tlie difference that exists between various parts of tlio dis¬ 
trict as regards the crops chiefly cultivalod—a local knowledge of one 
part not serving for another. It is ])i>ssible to ride 50 miles from tlio 
sudder station at this season on a road bordered on both sides by 
nothing but dliau fields, with only here and there a field of mustard; but 
in other j)arts of the district the cultivation is not so extensively confined 
to this cr()|>, though everywdicro it is the staple of the district. Jute, 
toi)ai;(ro, ginger, and raj>e seed, may be ranked as the crops next in imjjor- 
taTice ; while mulbcny in the south part of the district, where silk culti¬ 
vation is chiefly j)ursned, is a crop quite as extensively cultivated as these. 

The productive q unities of the soil as regards paddy vary so much 
throughout the district, and the rates of rent are so arbitrary and 
vjm'ous in every perguniuih, that a very rough calculation only can bo 
given of the j>roduce of d]ian*on the lands paying tlio rent mentioned. 
Paddy laud, rated at Us. 1-8 a beegah, is in this district generally what is 
loiown as ck-ldiand:i ; i.e., it would produce but one crop in the course of 
tlio year. Tlie outturn would bo from 6 to 7 standard inuns per beegah ; 
value about Ks. 4. Land rated at lis. 3 would be of the better sort, pro¬ 
ducing two crops in the y<5ar. The?'? might both bo dhan; the one the aus 
crop, and the other the arnau. In this case the total outturn of dhan 
in the course of the year would be from 11 to 12 rauus, valued similarly 
at Es. 7 or 7-8. It might, however, be a mixed crop instead of 
exclusively dhan. On high dry lands, after the removal of a crop of 
early rice, the outturn of which might be about 4 mans, (value Us. 2-8), 
a crop of mustard, (2 muns @ Rs. 3=6), of khesari, (3^ muns @ 
Rs. 2-4= 7-14), of wheat, (2^ muns @ Us. 3 = 7-8), of tobacco, 
(4^ mans @ Us. 4-8 = 20-4), or of musari, (2| muns @ Rs. 2-8 
= 6-4), might bo obtained. By a proper selection of soil and care in 
cultivation, the produce of some crops, as sugarcane, tobacco, jute, and 
ginger, may bo made very remunerative. It is estimated that &om a 
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‘l|tandard beegah the following outturn can be procured under favorable 
(urcninstances:—Sugarcane, 9 muns unrefined sugar, (danagur 
(value Rs. 36), or 3 muns refined sugar, (value Rs. 60), 4| luuns treacle 
(mat value Rs. 13-8). Total Rs. 73-8. Tobacco 8 muns, value 
Rs. 36; jute 15 muns, value Rs. 45 ; ginger 25 muns undried (kacha 
value Rs. 18; or 8 muns dried (sunt value Rs. 40; dried 
turmeric 5^ muns, value R.s. 22; potatoes 25 muns, v'aluo Rs. 50; 
betelnut 13 muns, value Rs. 39; millctt (khaun) 7 muns, value Rs. 8; 
chiua 5 muns, value Rs. 6; thakurikalai 3 muns, value Rs. 7 ; and araha 
5 muns, value 16-8. 

A ryot’s holding will very generally be considered a very large one 
if he holds from 80 to 100 beegahs. He will in this case require f'rotn 
8 to 10 ploughs j and oven though there bo I'roin four to five male 
members of his lamily, ho will require the soiwicos of an equal number 
of servants to assist them in its cultivation. If a ryot’s holding do not 
exceed throe or four boegahs, it will lie considered a verv small one. In 
tills district a iair sized conilbrtablo holding will be about 25 beegalis, 
requiring probably three ploughs. It is estimated that in this district 
about 30 per cent, of the ryots cultivate only a single jiloiigh of land. 
The extent of this will vary according to the nature and condition of 
the soil and the crop cultivated, but on an average may lie stated at 
from 10 to 11 heegahs. This class generally cultivates mixed crops, 
which are more remunerative than dliau alone. A ryot holding 15 
bcegahs of land, if ho cultivated only dhan, ivould be very much in the 
same position as if lie had an allowance of Rs. 8 jicr montli, perhaps a 
little worse ofi‘; but his condition would he considerably better if his land 
admitted of liis cnltivatiug mixed cro])s, and if his inclination lead 
him to do so. Socially and materially, such petty landholders are 
quite on a par witli resiiectablc mudis, oi‘ other retail dealers of a similar 
class. It cannot he doubted that a very c.onsiderjiblo jiroportion of the 
ryots in this district are in debt, but unfortunately no detailed informa¬ 
tion on the subject is obtaiuahlo, nor are any statistics on the subject 
available. The mUgnitudo of the evil here is not by any means what 
it is in provinces like Oudh, nor is it such as to call for an agrarian law. 
The cause cannot in most cases be the exaction of a rack rent. It most 
frequently arises Irom the mislortimes of .‘i season, extrav^agance at 
marriages and other fesiiv.als, or from speculation. TJie cause last 
mentioned chiefly atfocts the large jotedars, holding from Rs. 80 to 100 
or above, as these frequently S(!t n]> as brokers, buying up-country 
produce, and are of course liable to losses. The managisr of the large 
tracts in the eastern portion of the district belonging to Rani 
Swarnamayi rejiorts that onc-half of the ryots are in debt. In the rest 
of the district, wdiile as a class the ryots undoubtedly are somewhat in 
debt, the proportion, I think, is considerably less tlian this and not more 
than from 15 to 20 ]X)r cisnt. 

The vastMnajority of the ryots in this distriid; are without a right of 
occupancy. A cause, which it is said contributes greatly to tJiis state 
of tilings, is that the ryot» are fond of a change in the laud they 
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cultivate, and frequently relinquish one and take another holding. The 
highest estiinate would state the ryots having a right of occupancy at 
one-third of the whole body in the district; but this, if anything, I think 
is an over-estimate. For Baharbund smd tlie eastern i)arts of the district 
they are estimated at one-cighth oi‘ the whole, and for Svarupur in the 
west at one-sixteenth (the rest being settled for a term), and for the 
southern parts of the district at live-eighths of the whole. For the 
whole district one-fourth would seem to be a fair estimate of the propor¬ 
tion the ryots having a right of occn|»ancy boar to the whole body. 
The rjist of tin; ryots are, either toiiants-at-will, or tenants settled for 
a tonn of y<'ars, sul»Joct to a n(nv settlement on the expiry of their 
pijGSC.nt engagoments. Unlt>rtiinately, not one of the many zemindars, 
agents, Ac., applied to, lias been able, or it may be willing, to give any 
inl’ormalion reganling the proj)ortion ryots having a right of oocupancy 
at lixed rales (IJpanchake jotedar fip bear to the other 

classes in this district. Tlunr number is, undoubtedly, comparatively 
snuill, and they are not suj)p()sed to exceed ono-sixteenthofthe whole body 
of the tenantry. The figures regarding 1 he oj)cratioii of Act X in this 
(listricl in establishing or acknowledging occupancy rights, &c., up to 
the dat(! of its rvpml, are given below, as far as those have been ascer¬ 
tainable :— 

01’ 7ij4 (daims made for kuboolciits at enhanced rates, .‘IDfi have been 
dismissed on the nua-its, and .')! struck off in default; while 
181 have been decreed ou the merits, 17 on confession, 77 
eavpartp,, and 12 hav(s been settled out of Court. 

Of 803 suits lor arn'ars ol' rent at enhanccHl rah^s, a t only liavo been 
dismissed ou the nuaits, 288 struck oil' in default; Avhile 312 
ha^'e boon decreed on the merits, 29 on eoul'ession, 4t> c,vpartef 
and 74 liavo been settled out of Court. 

There have been 23 cases of entry in the common and special registers 
under Act XI of 1859, and 20 jotes have within the last year 
been recognized as istomrari on butwaras being made. 

There is no class of small proprietors in this district who own, 
occupy, and cultivate their liereditaiy lands without either a zemindar 
above Uicm, or a krishan, or sub-holder, or laborer of any sort under 
them. It is just possible that tlu're may be a few solitary instances 
o:' such a holding within llio districst, hut they have not been remarked, 
and enquiry has liiilcd to show that liiey exist. There are a large num¬ 
ber of holders of rent-free land in the district, but the almost invariable 
custom is for the proprietors either to sub-let, or to cultivate, the land .by 
means of “halves” a sort of metayer tenantry. The rent- 

free tenure having had its origin chiefly in endowments for religious 
or charitable objects, or in laud reserved by tlie zemindars as a sort 
of perquisite, or in land granted in consideration of the performances 
of certain service.s, the holders generally are not of tlie class of persons 
likely to hold Uicir own plough. As regards the chakcrail land, indeed 
they hardly come within the scope of the question, as the performance 
of service is only one mode of paying rent; and indeed, in most instances, 
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the performance of service is considered only to give a claim to a reduc¬ 
tion in the rate of rent paid in money or in kind, and not entirely to 
supersede it. 

Two rupees a head (counting two children as one person) would 
seem to be a sufficient allowance lor a ryot to support his household 
in moderate conilort. Taking the family to consist of three grown-up 
persons and two children, tin's would represent a monthly sum of Us. 8. 

The domestic auinials of this district arc the elephantj the horse, 
the ass, the huflaloe, the ox, the goat, the sheep, tho pig, the dog, the eat, 
and the common fowl. The clephiuits are somewhat numerous, being 
possessed by most /omindars, and by some being caught in the hills of 
Gowalparah, or in the Dooars. In i'ornKT daj-s a large number of tilfc'm 
were annually so caught, and made over to Government in payment of 
the land revenue of certain of the zemindars whose estates bordered 
on Cooch lieliar and IVljootan. They were then sold by the Oollector, 
at limes bringing prices averaging only Its. 50. TIus praotiej^ however, 
lias hmg been disconlmued, ami tlic revenue paid in cash, florses are 
not plentilui, nor good of their kind, except now that dealers, at the time 
t)f the great lairs being held, begin to bring fair ones from up-country, 
and sonieiiines succeed in making siihis. The I’hootc^a ponies have 
long been famed, tJiough not now Jield in their former CiStimation, as it 
is supposed tho race has somewhat deteriorated. TJiey are still, however, 
hrougiit down to this district by the BhooUias in tlieir annual visit to 
Itungpore—visits which they hsive continued to make since before tho 
day of Lord Cornwallis. Munnipuri ])onies, too, are easily obtainable, 
and often hi’ought in lierds to the distriiit. JJiilfaloes arc conijiarutively 
scarce in linngpore, and the donnisticated ones are not of a very supe¬ 
rior kind. They are not reared in the district, but herds of them are 
brought I'rom I’nrneah and other <listriets at. times for sale. 3Iauy line, 
powerful oxen are to bo setm in the district, but the best are those im¬ 
ported. On tho other hand, lliere is some export of oxen from llimgporo 
to Assam. Perhaps as many as (iO pair may be shipjied at Kallygiinge in 
tlie course of the tear. Tho [irien of an average cow is Us. 15, of a 
pair of good bullocks Us. 40, ol’ a pair of buffiuloes Us. 50, of a score of 
country sheep Its. 30, of a sc-ore of Patna .sheep Its. GO to 75, of a 
score of six month kids Us. 15, of full-grown pigs lis. 140. Excejit as 
mentioned above, this is not a breeding districi, for the purposes of ex¬ 
portation, and th(j intenial trade in cattle is very limited; country .shecffi 
are scanje, and not very good of their kind. A full-sized one bought 
singly will cost about Us. 2. The jiricc of murghis is iintbrtunatejly 
high, only four tolerable ones being given for a rupee. Fish is plentiful 
near the large rivers, but from these tho greater part of the district is 
too remote to allow the people to have them fresh; and it is melancholy 
to see the vast quantities of fish apparently in a putrefying state which 
goes to market. This is, perliaps, to be accounted for by the exorbitant 
price of salt, which is prohibitory of its being used for the purpose of 
curing food. Long use, too, has perliaps induced the people to regard the 
high taste of the tish as a relish to their food. 


T 
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The plough of land, aa before explained, is in this district gener¬ 
ally taken to represent from 10 to 11 standard beegnhs, or about 34 
standard acres. With a light soil, strong oxen, and active cultiva¬ 
tion however, the plough of land may extend to as much .as 15 beegahs, 
or about 5 standard acres. About Ks. 40 would represent the 
capital required to till this land, including only one pair of average 
plough oxen, and irrespective of the seed and ground rent fand a 
reserve fund for law expenses). The implements required would be as 
follows, and cost from Rs. 5 to 6:— 

1. Lang41 • • • A wooden plough with an iron share. The 

^ names of the various parts are—(1) Is ; 

(2) kholna or phal i.e.y 

tho ploughshare; (3) kanta bdms 
' ; (4) halkhil f; (5) gunti ; 

(6) Pesta 

2. Joiioyal ••• The yoke, with its fittings. The names of 

its various parts are—(1) salli (2) 

yuhti (3) nengra (4) 

Jonoyal kat C^rlirteT ^t^|. 


3. I’enti ... A stick for driving on tho cattle. 

4. Bankna ^ carried on the shoulders, and used for 

bringing tJu^ grju'n ofi’ the field. 

5. Ilat-langal A sort of coarse r!ik(i for grubbing up weeds, 

Ac. in the fields. Tho parts are—(1) Deurd 
; (‘^) tlant (3) Klmiiti ^ft. 

6. Kursi ... A clod crusher or mallet. '' 

7. Pasun A kind of hoe. 

8. Kancherd or Kd-idd A kind of sickle. 

3ft%1 PF I 

9. Kodal c^TTfTe*f ... A large hoc used instead of a spade. 

10. Kuddl ... An axe. 

11. Ddo Wf-S^rl Diitra A sort of cleaner for cutting bamboos. 

12. Mai ... AharroAV. It is cither (1) eksera fi|?r| 

or dosira (cTfTf>rg1;, that is, a single ladder 
or a double ono. 

13. Nengra c*n>f^t That by which the harrow is attached to the 

yoke. 
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14. Pat ... A scraper for scraping the dhan together. 

15. Kaura-il A kind of hook used for raking straw 

together, 

16. Scnti or A basket for watering the fields. 

Sati. 

17. Kula '^'1 ■>. A sort of basket fan for winnowing dhan. 

18. Tula or Seer ... A basket for measuring dhan. 

19. Dale ... A basket for carrying things to and from 

market, &c. * 

20. Hat-langal ... An instrument shaped just like the ])lough 

but smaller, and not reciuiring oxen, used 
by the peasantry in cultivating turineric, 
ginger, &c. 

21. Bediior Nauglia... A large grubber, dragged by bullocks. 

Of these implements, all but Nos. 10, 11, and 21, would generally 
be necessaries to a cultivator ])ossessiug a single plough of laud. 

The present rates at which laljour is obtainable in this distn’et are 
as follows :—Coolies 5 to 6 to tlu; rnjiec, and agrienltural day labourers 
6 to 7. Tlie monthly wages of blacksmiths vary from Ks. 6 to 8 ; of 
carpenters from Its. 8 to 12: brick-uiakiu’s arc now paid from lis. 125 
to 135 per lakh ofbricks moulded and burnt. About ten or twelve years 
ago, since when the great rise, in the jirice of labour has occurred, 12 to 
16 coolies were to be had for the rupee, and 10 to 12 agricultural day 
labouna's. lllaeksmitlis earned from lis. 4 to (5 a month, and carp(mters 
lis. 4 to 6j while the uiiii’oi'm rate at which brick-making \va.s coutracited 
for was lis. GO ])(?!■ lakh. 

It may not bo out of place to give tlio following estimate of the 
expenses of cultivating a single becgali of land with the various erops. 
The rates are calculated on the snjiposition that hinxl labour is employed 
iu tlie cultivation, and include six months’ rent;—Aus dhan lis. 4; 
hornante dhan lis. 3; tobacco Rs. 9; sugarcane Ils. 22; mustsird seed 
lis. 3-4; jute lis. 5 ; potatoes Rs. C-8 ; ginger Rs. 5; turmeric Rs. G-8; 
wheat Rs. 2-12; chillies Rs. 10; pan lis. 125; betelunt lis. 5-8; kdun 
Rs. 2-8 ; cliina Rs. 2-8 ; thalcurkalai As. 12 ; khasori As. 12 ; 
arahur Re. 1-2. In the case of ryots cultivating from 10 to 30 
beegabs, with from one to three ploughs, who have not to engage hired 
labour, the expenses of cultivation would amount barely to one-half of 
what is mentioned above; their position is superior accordingly. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to give a general account of tlie 
weights and measures current in this district, from their extreme variety, 
and from the usage regarding them differing in almost every market- 
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place. Tbc only feature oomiiion to the weiglxts and measures through¬ 
out the district is their inaccuracy and the uncertainty of the standard 
employed. 

Measures of Time. —People of superior education now univer¬ 
sally, and people of all classes residing near head-quarters, use the 
Euro[)can manner of reckoning time, being led to do so probably by 
its convenience. The ghanta, or ghari, corresponds to the English hour 
when used under these circumstances, and the English word minute 
has been adopted into the language. 

60 minutes = 1 ghanta, or ghari 

12 ghanta •= 1 din ffSt. 
j 24 ghanta = 1 din r^t 

The old Bengali lashion of reckoning time, however, still prevails 
with the mass of the agricultural popiUation. Under this system the 
day is C(»nsidercd to commence at sunrise, and is divided into 4 prohors, 
or w;at(dies, (consisting generally of 3 hours each,) and ends with sun¬ 
set. When the sun is on tlio meridian course, it is do-prohor 
or midday. The period from sunrise to noon is called purbbahno 

from noo}i to simset, oporahno From 6 to 12 

o'clock during the day or night, the time is reckoned from the former 
hour aud cNjnesscd as jailc. From 12 to 0 it is reckoned backwards 
from the hitter hour, and is distinguished as thakile. The former 
method of n^ckonijig may bo continued beyoml 12 o’clock, and tlie latter 
bi.'gim previously to it; but this is not usually done. The former during 

day time is sometiuios called uzani and the latter bhatilo 

'j'hus, dcr-])robor din jaite, or der-probor uzani '2?^^ 

means about 10-30 a.m,, der-pro- 

lior din ihakito, or der-probor bhatile (CWS «2t^? CW^ 

means about 1-30 p.m. ; and similarly, dcr-prohor rat 

jaite and dcr-prohor rat thakitc (CTf^ 

?tfa means 10-30 a.m. and 1-30. A.M., respectively, while do- 

ju’ohor rat would mean midnight. 

•bo 00 bipal = i pal •{sT. 

e 7 *t 60 pal = 1 danda Tf^. 

60 danda = 1 diba rat 

. 7i dandas or ghari = 1 prohor or par 

4 prohor or pa r =ldin,orlrat 

8 prohor = 1 diba rat ftRl 

Weights.—T here is an infinite variety in the weights used in this dis¬ 
trict, those diftbriug as well according to the locality as to the substance 
weighed, and the usages of the trade. The rati or seed of the 
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alms precatoi'iusj is said to be the basis of weights for gold, silver, and 
drugs. The seed itself averages about 1?^ of a grain, but the artificial 
rati or ratika (gf%^1), should be double that weight, but in 

common use it averages nearly two grains and a quarter. 

4 dhans E = 1 rati ^rf®. 

8 ratis = 1 masha 

12 mfish^s sifSTf = 1 tola of 180 grs. (Troy ) 

This is the standard tola as laid down by Eegulation VII. of 1833; 
but the tola most commonly recognized previously in this district, and on 
which the weights and measures inust, in many instances, bo founded, was 
the weight of the sicca rupee, which, when new, should vreigh <jnly 
179,666 Troy grains. As the current silver coin of the realm has com¬ 
monly been used as the basis of weights and measures in India, the 
extreme diversity of the standards of this district may in part be accounted 
for by the (hdiased nature of the coin in this district some 90 years 
ago. In 1787 there was no co])p(‘r coin whatever in circulation in the 
district, its place to some extent being supplied by cowries. There w'ere 
some 12 lacs of narainy half rupees in circulation ; but these were so 
dc'based that in 1785 Government ^ad to sell off an aceiimulation of 
them at this treasury at the rate of 400 half rupees for 100 Calcutta sicca 
rupees. They would circulate only in Assam, Coocli Behar (the place 
of their coijiago), Bhootaii, and the eastern districts, and exchanged 
g(.uierally at tlic rate of 273 half rni)ees lor 100 Calcutta sicca rupees. 
The narainy whole rij]M-«',s w(?ro neilher coined theti, nor in circulation. 
The only wliolt? ruixa;, indeed, generally cun’ont in the district was the 
Fraiicissi or French arcot, (eoined at Foudicherry), Imttljis wassorauch 
cli| )t as to be worth only from nine annas upivards. Ot this, two lacs were 
estimated to he in circulalioij iji 1787. A year or two later, wo find 
mention of the sonat rupee being in cireulation at a discount of one 
anna, and of .small quantities of inferior kinds of i;uj)ees eallod jnsbee, 
gursal, and oosoolee, being current at a discount of 4-j--,y, 5y',j, and 
annas, respectively. In this debased state of the coinage unilormity in 
weights and measures was not to be e.xpcclcd, the basis of these being 
tlie weight of the rti])ee or tola. 

,1 tola c\sTe^1 • = '1 chittack ■^s'j. 

16 chittack = 1 s(‘er C^T?. 

40 seer CJf?! = 1 mun == 100 Troy pounds. 

These given are the standard weights, which, hovv((ver, have not'at 
all generally been adopted. The table more generally used is as 
follows:— 

80 rati = 1 tola T5'te=tt- 

60 tola (wle’TT = 1 kacha seer (7r?f. 

90 tola c^tcTt = 1 Piika ser 

5 se.T pr?l = 1 dhara 

8dhara%ft^t = lmun^*l. 
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To the west of the Jabimeswari the kacha seer is the one most 
generally employed, and by it grain, &c., is measured. To the east 
however, and especially in the neighbourhood of head-quarters, the 
pucka seer of 90 tolas occa[)ie8 its position. The seer, however, varies 
in the different markets. Thus we have 58, 60, 72, 80, 82/10, 84, 87, 
90, and 480 tolas, to the seer. The last is called kala chAndi qjun, and 
is used for tobacoo about Kulagliat (l|3T|"srt^). Oil is generally, and silk 
uniformly, weighed by the seer of 72 tolas ; cotton, thread, &c., by the 
kacha seer of 60 tolas. In selling grain in some places there prevails 
Ca])acit]r. a practice of reckoning more tolas to the seer at harvest time, 
instead of diminishing th<j price nominally. It is very customary, 
however, to measure grain, &c. in baskets, which are supposed to contain 
soriTe definite number of local seers. The basket for measuring dhan 
and other produce is called katha Of these, some contain 1| seer, 

some 2i. According to Wilson they should contain 5 seers. 

20 katha (^Vl) = 1 bis 

16 bis (14*1) = 1 puti 

In some parts of the west of the district the measure is caUed a 
don (cTft«TC3ft»r), and contains J|ficha seer, while a larger don con¬ 
tains 4 sijiiilar seers. Then— 

20 don (cift^) = 1 bisi 

16 bisi (f^^) == 1 pauti or puthi 

(According to Wilson, a drona, ==■- khara or-j-'V bushel). Oil is measured 
in a vessel called a tank holding sometimes 4 seers, sometimes ^ a 

inun. The mmi in measuring oil contains 48 seers (of 72 wxight): milk 
and other similar substanrios are measured in a vessel called a ghati 
which in some places contains ^ a seer, in some 1 seer, and in 
others 2^ seers (80 ■weight). 

Large fishes are sold wholesale so much each (gota C^^)> so much 
for 5 (hali ^fw), for a score (kuvi ^f%), or for 80 (pon C*it*T.) 
Retail they ai-e sold so much a slice (chaka iW[)} and 2 chaka= 1 
jora Turkari is sold wholesale per big basket (chupari 

por score (kuri ^^), per hundred (sut klira »r^?F?l1), or for 
five (hall Pan is sold retail so much for four (gundi Ttf^), 

wholesale by tlie nominal hundred of 20 gnnda (?f?s1), or 80 { ek suta 
*r;5). Then— 

12 hundred — I pod 

24 hundred = 1 dd bis f^. 

48 hundred == 1 bis 014 ^ 
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Dry beteluut, supaxi is sold by weight; undried betelnut, 

guya (it5l) is sold as follows 

** 10 nuts = 1 ga or 5 gunda ?tOl= 1 huri ^ 

IQ ga = ad bisi ^srtTT ^ huri = 1 pun cW. 

20 ga = 1 bisi 16 pun = 1 Jkahan^^t*!. 

Mangoes are sold by the nominal hundred of 120. Cocoanuts 
by the brace. 

icttgih. The following is the recognized lable of long measure :— 

3 barleycorns = 1 digit (or angnt) • 

4 digits == 1 palm mist (or mushti) ^ 

6 palms = 1 cubit, hat or hast fjp 

4 cubits = 1 giitbouo or bow, dhenu (Sf^). 

100 bows = ] lios C3f;t*r 


Tliis, however, is hardly adhered to; tJje mass of tlie people, in esti¬ 
mating length, use only ind(4inite terms roughly expressive of th(!ir 
nieaniiig. A hat is the length -of an ordinary man's fore-arm : a 
russi or chain gen(‘rally means alioiit 50 yards : a tir or bowshot about 
eighty. A i<os is gcmerally understood to mean what a man can 
walk' in two darulas. Ev(Ty |)ergunnah has its own standard of 
measurement, and in some i)ergunuah3 the standard is not uniform. (In 
some it is a recognized ]»ractiee for the su]»erior tenaiiis to use a shorter 
cliain in incasuring the lands of their under-tenants thsm that used by 
their own zemindars.) The general unit in land measure is Uie dast or 
cubit; tliis generally liaving been taken in tbrmer times on a general 
measurement taking place I'rom the zemindar lor the time being. Now- 
a-days, how'ever, the standard rod of the, pergunnah is not supjwsed to Ik*- 
iiable to change. It either represents the e.iibit, or (as in most cases) 
the yard, guj^ or dirra, derived from the cubit. A statement is annexed, 
showing tlie mode of measiireuKiiit and the standai'd sidopted in most of 
the perguunahs of tins district. The following arc specimens of some 
tables of measurement recorded some eighty yeans simte:— 

Pergunnah Cazeerhat, 10-| musht = 1 guj or yard. 

10 gnj = 1 phul. 

10 phul = I chain or russi. 

Guj delivered 34-in. 40 guj x 40 guj = 1 don, 

Pergunnah Kundi, 10 musht = 1 guj. 

^<3 10 guj = 1 phul. 

10 phul = 1 russi, 

Gnj delivered 32-in. 40 gnj x 40 guj = 1 don. 

Pergunnali Ambari, 110 hats of 18| inches=1 beegali russi. 

Chakla Goraghat C^t^l 
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A.—For pall mehals^ i.e., land of a soft, sandy soil, producing all 
kinds of crops. 


4 angU 
6 muslit 
10 miisht 
52 dirra 


= 1 niusbt. 

^ 1 dast. 

= If dast=l dirra. 
= 91 dast=l russi. 


B.—For klioar mehals, i,c., laud of a hard, stilf soil, producing 
winter rice only. 

1" (last = 1 dirra. 

48 dirra = 84 dast=l russi. . 

The (last referred to is that of Rajah Gournatli (1778). 


The Icngtli of the chain being dotermined, the unit of assessment 
was at oTK‘0 asc(jrtiiiTiabl(!. This bein£r the squaro 

Square nurasuj-e. i i • i n i i ■ .1 

^ chain, called in some jiergunnalis the hoijgah; in oIlKins 

the don (ciiTT^ 'J’hc lattiT corresponds (^xac.tly to thc! standard 

beegah of IjOOU square yards, and is thc nieasur(‘m(*n( used in all those 
porgimnahs of this district whiiih fell within tlu* anc,i(;nt territory called 
Kom'hwara, probably from being subject b) the dominion of tlio Kouch 
Rajah. 


9 sq. ft. 


— 1 sq. yard (^^ 
4 kani 
25 guild a 
16 kali 
20 don 
IG bis 


= ] kara (^1) or coiiri. 
= 1 gimda 

= 1 kali or kani (sptf^). 
= 1 (hm (cwt»). 

= 1 bis 
= 1 gawo 


Note. —TIk' guj now (1870) filed in coUeclorate is only 29i incUos. 


In the other pergunnalis of the district, as elsewhere in Bengal, the 
beegah is the measure commonly used. 


9 sq. ft. = 1 sqr. yard (^■sf ?f^) = 1 kara. 


4 kani 
20 giindti 
20 katha 

Whence 13 katha =; 1 don 


= 1 ffiinda. 

= 1 katlisi <Ft7l. 

= 1 beegah fsp^rl. 
and 13 beegah = 1 bis. 
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Standard Land Measure of the principal Pergunnahs of Rungpore, 


Names of Pxbottnkahb. 

Length of 
etaiiduril rod 
filed ill Gol- 
Jectorate. 

• 

T.engtli of 
cliuiu used. 

Mode of ineaBiire* 
merit current. 


ft. 

y. ft. in. 


Chakla Kankinia 

2 

85 2 6 

don, bisi, &c. 

Tergunnah Panga 

2 71!- 

35 0 10 

» II 

„ Kabilpur 

2 6| 

34 0 6 

1) II • 

Chakla Purbbliag 

CO 

o 

40 2 6 

n II 





Pergunnah Monthana 

2 7 

34 1 4 

»» n 

„ Basatti 

2 6i 

33 1 10 

n II 

Chakla Cazeerhat 

2 10 

37 2 4 

1* II 

„ Tepa 

2 8| 

30 0 4 

” 

„ Bliitarbimd 

2 11 

38 2 8 

» II 

„ Bamandaiiga *1 

2 8i 

36 0 4 

n II 

„ Udasi 

2 7 

34 1 4 

” II 

Chakla Puttehpur, 3^ annas ... 

2 6J 

34 0 6 

>» >1 


1 



Pergunnah Swaruppur^^vf«j-^... 

2 10^ 

48 0 8 

1 

bigali,katha,i5;c. 

„ Aindahar 

1 81- 

48 4 6J 

II II 

„ Payraband flt?r?l1sr^ — 

1 8J 

48 4 7| 

II II 

„ Barabilla* 

1 8^ 

48 4 7i- 

II II 

Kisxnat Patiladaha — 

1 7 

42 0 8 

n ft 

PergmiLah Bahirbund 

2 11 

54 1 4 

’1 » 

„ Gayabari 

2 11 

88 2 8 

don, bisi. 


I’here does not appear to be any marked tendenciy towards the 
growth of a distinct class of day labourer in this district, neither pos¬ 
sessing nor renting land. There is, indeed, a considerable body of men 
known by the name of Nagur (sTTrfr), many of whom indeed do not 
hold any land; but the rule is otherwise. The majoj’ity of them have 
small Iwldings, ranging from 6 beogahs downwards. It may be that the 
labourer gives his spare time to his little plot of ground, if be lives in 

u 
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his own house ; but if he hold niore Ilian two beegahs, which it is said 
fully thirty per cent, of them do, it is more usual for him to make it 
over to a neighbour.to cultivate, he stipulating for a half share in the 
crops. Of the labouring class, those who are employed as farm servants 
are called krishan. These, in general, live in their master’s house, and 
are fed by him. The engagements may be monthly or yearly. In the 
latter case, the usual rate of pay is from Ks. 16 to 30 a year (which varies 
from 12 to 15 montlis), besides food. In the former, from Rs. 1-8 to 2 
a month, on the same terms. Daily farm servants are called nugd4 
krishan but the class has not yet become remarkable. It is 

not an unusual thing in this district for a man to borrow a sum of 
in(iney, and then to work off the debt by his pledged labour; and 
instances occur in which men even work off debts thus contracted by 
their |)arents. It is not unusual in hiring the krishan to advance him 
some Rs. 18, and then to pay him diet money the rate of 

Re. 1-8 a month, besides giving him a meat a day. The krishdns have 
•no claim wluitevcr to a shanj in the crop, nor is it usual to remunerate 
them with its produce. This leads us to consider a much more important 
body of cultivators in this district, the adhiyars a sort of 

metayer tenantry. The adliiyar may have a holding of his own ; indeed 
they generally have a little plot round their houses, on wdiich they rear 
the castor-oil plant, or tobacijo, or vegetables of some kind ; but their chief 
subsistence is gained by cultivating tlie lands of others. A large class of 
peoi)le in this district hold laud, which their ])osit ion or caste |)rejudice })re- 
clude them from cultivating themselves ; such are, the zemindars wdio hold 
their khamar oi' private Ijind, and all the priestly or quasi- 

priestly classes, in ])ossession of brahmiiitar, dehuttar, or otlu^r lands 
granted as endowments rent-fi ec. Those, as well as much land of other 
kinds which regard to convenicneo may cause to be treated in the 
same way, are made over to the adhiyar to cultivate, on condition that 
ho give the holder of tholand half the ))roduce. The minor conditions 
vary .according to circumstanei's. It is usual for the owmer to supply 
tlie seed; and the general rule is, that in the first instance twice the 
amount of seed advanced must be deducted from the produce and made 
over to liim who advanced it, and the remainder only then divided. In 
some placets it is tlie custom for the landlord, if he advance the seed, to 
ho entitled to .a half share of tlio sti*aw, and otherwise to hav^e no 
interest in it, but only in the grain. From a passage in the records of 
ITiK), it Would seem that the condition of the adhiyar then was some- 
wh.atw'orse than it now is ; fur in one pca’gnmiah, at least, it was then the 
custom for the landlord in the first place to exact a considerable portion 
of the crop from the adhiyar over and above what fell to him if he 
advanced the seed, and then to go share and share wdth him in the 
remainder, leaving the cultivator ultimately with only of the one-fourth 
out-turn of the crop. The cattle geuorally belong to the adhiyar. 
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Women and children are verj sparingly employed in cultivating 
the fields in this district. The former are sometimes to be seen weeding 
the little plots of ground near their houses. Boys are employed in 
harvest time to some extent in carrying in from the field the grain, 
which does not ever appear to be brought in carts, and from a very early 
age they go out into the fields with their fathers to learn how to plough 
and till the land, though the work tliey do is inconsiderable. 

The nt-bandi and the jamai tenures are not known in this district. 
Except what is covered with jungle, and the poor land on some of the 
large chnrs, there is but little spare land in the district. The cultivation 
here, iudood, setMns to be woruhivtully close; and the high price of milk, the 
number of cattle tied to graze on tbo roads, and the fi-cquenoy of po^nnd 
cases, show that even grazing lauds arc vcjry scarce indeed. It is said 
that the restless spirit of the ryots, and their desire for change, has some 
effect in always keeping some land available for settlement; and this is 
probably so. 

'flic tenures in this district arc in no way peculiar, and require no 
description beyond the names by which thoir holders are known; (1) 
patnidar, (2) darpatnidar, (.3) izaradar, (4.) jot('dar, who may hold 
either at fixed rates a upanebaki joto which is otherwise 

known as a mokorari, or istemrari, or mourasi jot 

C^t'5)—such a jotedar is in some parts of tluj district called a 
clmkamdar—or at rates liable to variation, a sarasan jotc (3Tgi 3Tf?r C?Ft^). 
In some parts of this district the jotodars have very large holdings, and 
inde(^d are petty zomindaTS, having under them imder-hjiiants (korpii 
praja), who arc also in some parts of the district called cliukanidars. It is 
estimahid that 30 per cent, of the laud in this district has ])asscd from 
the liauds of tlio zemindar into those of intermediate hohhu'S, mostly to 
jotedars known in law as mifldle men. Es])ecially to the east of this 
district very large tenures held by such jotedars exist. 

Under tbo Mabomraedan Government, the i*ule of assessment of the 
Government revenue in the district of Bengal appears to have been that 
its amount as settled foi’ each piece of land should bo determined at the 
pergunnah rates, according to tbo nature of the soil, the species and the 
extent of tlie cultivation on it, and the position of the cultivahjr; *.e., 
according as he was paikhast or khudkhast. In fact, however, in this 
district, this rule was subject to endless v.ariation, according to the 
immemorial usage of different pergunnahs, or rather according to the 
multiplicity of usages current in different villages in the same per- 
gunnah. The rates being once fixed on measurement were not sufj- 
posed to be liable to change ; but it was supposed that a yearly survey 
should be made to ascertain what extension or diminution had taken 
place in the lands under cultivation, and what change had been made in 
the produce cultivated, the rent-roll being revised accordingly. As 
naturally might be supposed, such a system was never strictly adhered 
to ; and it is now proposed, by way of illustration, to give some account 
of matters as they in fact existed in a large village in this district soma 
85 years ago, previous to the decennial settlement. 
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In the first place, the following statement shows the extent of the 
village lands as ascertained on actual measurement in 1196, and the clas- 
siGcation as then found to exist. Second, next is given a statement of the 
rates of rent extracted from the jumraabuudi of 1195. Third, next a 
statement of the actual rents paid by the ryots in ll96, and a calcula¬ 
tion of the rates per beegah on the land as entered in the zemindary 
accounts, a.s well as on the land actually found to be possessed by the 
ryoLs on measurement. It is to be observed that tlie local beegah exceeds 
the standard beegah by a little more than 15 katas. The proportion is 
taken as 7-4. It i« very important to observe that the rates given in 
Table II represent only what is call(;d the assil or original rent, or, in 
otlijr words, the miclcns of assessment, and by no means gives an idea of 
what actually was paid by the ryots. AVhen—many years previously 
to the j)ei‘iod to wliieh tlieso tables refer—a general measurement was 
made in thepergunnah of Swarii])])iir, this aesil jnrainali('5]‘t>feir was 
as.scss(jd on the lands found in cultivation at different rabjs .‘icoording to 
the fasl (?F>Tef) or crop cultivated. Probably, some regard was shovm to 
the quality of tin? soil cultlviitcd, but iu succeeding years this consider¬ 
ation a])pears to have been t^uTipletcdy overlooked. It is not ascertain¬ 
able wlicdlier the rates were then adjusted according to former usage, or 
■whether they were assessed according to a now valuation. For some 
years an annual survey and revision of the rent-roll, in the manner 
above referred to, was made, Imt latterly detailed enquiries ceased to be 
made, and little atUmtion was paid to the quantity of land under culti¬ 
vation, and sc,arccly any to the amount of ]»roduce. The settlement 
came to be made for the villages in lljc pergunnah collectively, and the 
eng!»gcments for Uie rent were either signed by a few of the principal 
ryots of the village, or were entered into by farmers of villages called 

'zemmahdars elsewhere concluded with what were called 


huzuri jotedars The amount of rent payable by a vil¬ 

lage was determined nuirely by a rough estimate, and left to be apportioned 
among the ryots by the village aineons, who were supposed to continue 
to make the assil juinmah {'8T'[7ri5f ^sif ) the standard for their proceedings. 
The opening, however, whicli such a system gave to venality and fraud 
was not neglected. The rents naturally ■«'cre enhanced of those who had 
found no favor with the amecfii, or who could not make it his interest to 
show them some consider.ation, while those whose position or means gave 
them influence were sure to exercise it in their own favor. Thus the stand¬ 
ard of assessment was altered and reduced, and complaints of partiality 
of the assessment and demand for a new measurement and valuation were 


frequent; and to stave off tliese, the zemindar would frequently reduce 
the higher rate of the assil in favor of particular applicants. It was 
not uuusua], too, for the ryots to come to an agreement among them- 
stAves iu favor of some of thoir number -who might seem to be OVer- 
assossed. Ihis raiglit be ttm.Mdored a sufficient reason for a reduction in 
the assessment of sudi individuals, but the more usual course was 
grant them as compensation a piece of land called chukani at 
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a low fixed rate, in addition to the other land held by them, the assest- 
ment on which was allowed to remain unaltered. At times, too, a more 
enlightened spirit would prevail, and reductions wouW be made in the 
rate in particular csises to encourage an extension of tmltiration. Thus 
it cam(', that in one village from ten to twcaity rates would prevail, and that 
these might have no obvious connection either with the quality of the soil 
cultivated, or tlie crop raised upon it; and finally, the asail or original and 
standard rates came to be wholly unattended to, and all mention of them 
even omitted by the zemindar in his actual settlement. The rent of the 
huzuri jotedars and zemmahdars likewise was fixed on an estimate, and 
all mention of tJu; assil junimah omitUsd in their tahnds, as in the instance 
given in Table 111.; the reason given being that the settlement Was 
tahudi 

As before stated, the assil w'as only the in\clens of the assessment. 
It served as the 1‘oiindation for, or the exaction of, (1) abwabs 
or established cesses; (2) miithiit, or occasional imposts; and (o)kharch, 
or contribution to the expense of managing the zeinindari. In some vil¬ 
lages the latter w’as replaced by •wluit was called andazi beshi 
C^f^),<jr estiinati'cl increment, wliicb wassu])posed to be founded ouarough 
cultivation of the incicase of cultivation, &c., which could accurately be 
ascortaiiiod only by that annual survey which had becai discontinued. 
These imposts might, or might not., rcsidt from the exaction or 
im])osition of similar ones by th(i Government upon the zemindars. 
Kxamj)les of the manner in which they were assessed on an assil jummah 
of Ils. lOO are given in Table IV. As a further exphmation of the 
manner in which money was exacted j'rom the ryots, some of the 
headings under whicli tlie zemindar of the pergunnah collected his 
revenue arc extracted from the zemindari accounts and cx])hiiiied. In 
the assessment, as stated in the ahstraef. jtimma-w'asil-baki for 1194, 
are included two heads: (1) durbar kharch(Tfj|;fljj and uazar salami 

(2) gram taki. The durbar kharch is explained to 
bo sums exp(;nd<?d*by the ryots at Bamagai-, the n^sidence of the some 
time zemindar, lianoe Bhaw-ani, either in presents to the amlah orfortlieir 
private charges whilst there; the nazar salami to be a i>rt)sent to the 
zemindar in the year 1193. Koitlior of these artiijles ajjpear to have 
been included in the assessment previous to 1191, and the zomiudar’s 
agent was not ashamed to admit tliat they had been unju.stly exacted. 
The gram taki was collected as contribution for the several villages 
to Chaiul Thakur in 1193, and, similarly, afterwards added to swell the 
rental. The following are the chief heads of r('eei[>t in the pergunnah 
cash account for the same year, over aud above the ground rents paid 
by tlie lyots :— 

1. Mufussali bazi jummah (TRTp gfcT sicca B,s. 171-4-4, 

said to consist of tlie following six items:— 

(a.) Gurgaehh salami a fixed fee paid by cer¬ 

tain lyots for their sugarcane presses, which is from 
usage due, whether they work their presses or not. 
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(h.) Nai salami (art^ a customary fee paid by certain 

barbers of some village for the privilege of exercising 
tlieiif profession. The ryots choose and remove the 
barber at pleasure. 

(c.) Durji salami PTpftf^), a similar customary fee paid by 

tailors of a few villages. 

(d.) ,M&thut 8, fixed and trivial impost contnbuted by 

the ryots of a few villages; origin unknown. 

(e.) Cowrie sokht estimated giiin from the sale of 

cowries received on account of the I’cnts of some villages. 
If cowries be received, and the sale of them ])r(>duc.o a 
profit adequate to the fixed jummah, nothing on this ground 
was levied Irom the ryots; otherwise tlie jummah was 
made good by a general contribution. 

(f.) Pushkami muski and jhon bikri a fixed jummah 

on account of fisli caught in tanks or thrown up in the 
channels made for Avatcriiig the ground ( not included in 
the jiuUar). In some ])laces, th(i village a ineon used to 
take the fish and sell ihem ; in others, the ryots used to 
take them aud pay the fixed jummah. 

2. Phalkur a small item not exceeding sicca Rs. 70, 

being fixed payment on aeeoimt ol fruit trees. 

3. Maina kroki CSFtf^), impost of about Rs. 740, 

added in the time of llaneo Bliawani to ooiii})ensaic for some reduc¬ 
tions made in Mofiissil sirangami 

4. Saver duties collected in giinges,' hats, and bazars 

(^19 '9 y'^J'd the rent paid for fisheries about sicca 

Rs. 1,242. 

5. Sudder bazi jummah ( — 


(a.) Kitabut bukshi amounting to sicca Rs. 52, or 

that collected by the bnkslii and consisting of 

the following items :—(1) Jajmaii salami JRtW'ffsr), 

a fixed tec paid by the pnruhit or ministerial brahmin of 
the Sahoos, an interior caste of Hindus; (2) MuUa salami 
(c^W! annual fee paid by the kazi • 

(3) Ftiti (jp^D esehcafe on death without heirs; (4) 

“m Lt ™ decided 
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(h.) Huzari bazi jummah ?rtC3r5farj), amounting to sicca 

Hs. 68, paid in at the sudderpergiinnah cutcherr}^ comprising 
(1) punnia salami customary presents to 

the z'emindar on settling day ; (2) gachh bikri 
price ol‘ trees belonging to the zemindar; (3) gurgachh 
salami annual fee on the sugarcane 

presses of such ryots as have been accustomed to pay 
them ; (4) dewalia salami (cW<S?rtf^ C>r?rr'*l), sin annual 
fee paid by the jagheer dewalias, who rei)air the ciitchorry 
buildings, coudiiet the treasure to llung))ore, and ])erforin 
otluir services; (5) daiji salami, fee paid by jaghger 
tailors; (6) bibaher niaroeh iueoii- 

siderjihlc I'ec levied on marriages. 

6. MiUhut an assessment on the ryots, in addition to the 

tahnd Jummah, levied to defray various articles of oxi)cns(^ bcdow, partiou- 
larized and fluctuating in its amount according to the expense incurred, 
fcsicca Ks. 1,051-15-1 i. 

(a) Thakur Seba expenses of different Hindu 

festivals. 


(h.) Pir semi f^rf^) offerings to Mussulman saints, 

(«.) AiDudruft khai-ch travelling charges of 

andah. 


(d.) Keharun diet-money of jagliir bearers when em¬ 

ployed by the naib, &c. 

(r.) Khairat, charitable presents to old servants, tto. 

(_/'.) Atitan , charitable presents to travellers and 

mendicants. 

[g.) Seropa kharch( diet-money given to persons 

eni[)loyed to bring cloths, &c., given to the ryots. 

(Ji.) Fonzdari kharch expense attending the 

apprehension of dacoits. 

{i.) Beri kharch exj^ense of making feet irons. 


(j.) Naksha kharch exjjciuse of making a survey of 

the perguunah. 

(/c.) Contingent expenses at hats. 

\l.) Presents to the naib on conveying the settlement papers to 
Hungpore, and his travelling expons(is. 

(m.) Exi)enses of singers at the temple of Sham Rai. 

(n.) Potty contingencies at the cutcherry. 

(o.) Ray an kharch expense of provisions given to 

Expenses on the dol-jatra at sukrat festival, presents to 
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(q.) Saliibiiu kliarch ^^5), fruit sent to Rungpore on 

Olirirttiuas and New Year’s Day and diet-money of the 
coolies conveying it. 

7. Barbardari TTffs). The expenses of* the naib on visit¬ 

ing the pergunnah assessed by the principal ryots on the whole 
tenantry, sicca Its. 2,421. 

8. Seropa naxar (f*tT?t^ voluntary presents to the 

zemindar in return for shawls, cloths, turbans, &c., bestowed, sicca 
Rs. 839. 

9. Butta (5ft’&T) • Gain on the exchange of rupees. Sioca Rs. 17. 

, To give a correct idc-a of the i)roportion borne by those cesses to* 

the rental of tlie zemindar, it is projicr to state that for the whole 
perguimah his recei[its (irrespective ol‘ money borrow(‘,d and of the 
income derived from his privab* lands) are said to have amounted lor the 
year 1194 to sicca Rs. 55,201-0-3. 

Further, to elucidate the [)ropoTtion of the nuital to the actual ])ro- 
ducc of the perguimah, two more tables are appended (N(»s. V and VI). 
Tlie first is a staumient as made at the time of the jiroduco of the land 
in the six ])iiacipal crops grown in the perguimah, said to amount to four- 
fifths of the total cultivation, the resnlfc for standjird beegahs and coin 
being added. The prices are said to be the avertige for three years of 
those current in the various hats; but one of those, it must he remarked, 
was a year of considerable scarcity, Tlie extent of the land of the first, 
second, and third quality, is assumed as tlie same; but it stated that in 
the }>crguiinah there was a grc.abir extent of the first qujditv than of 
the second, and of the second than of tho third. In the next table two 
plouglis of land arc taken, and the proportion under each crop, assumed 
as a fair average from observatitm, stated, with the resulting value of 
produce, which also is exhibibal in tlio standard measure. 

Those results, as gathered for the perguimah of Svariippur from the 
investigations held tiicre prior to the formation of the decennfal settle¬ 
ment, may be taken as a fair example of the state of iiuitt(M-s as they 
exi.st(>d in this district at that jieriod. The ziunindars of the rest of the 
district having been unfortunately engaged on the terms oflered thorn, 
detailed investigations were not noeessary elsewhere; and the early 
vernacular records of this district having been de.stroycd by fire, it 
is very difficult to gain authentic information concerning the settle¬ 
ment at this period so far as regards the cultivators. 

A large number of schedules of rates, or uirikhnamas 
exist in the collectorate, having apparently been filed by the Kanoongoes 
about the year 1828. Tliey exist for all the pergunnahs, giving the rates 
of each village ; but some from decay are almost valueless. The date 
to which the papei s refer is not S])ocifi(;d, but they appear to refer to a 
ttime not long subsequent to tlie iierinancnt settlement. By that time 
> tho practice of making faslwari settlements (^Jr?r'Q?rtfw)» settle- 
|jnf>nt at rates depending on the article cultivated, appears to have 
been very generally abandoned, aud the rates were determined by the 
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quality of tbe soil, which was classed variously in the different pergnn-,* 
nahs, and even in the different villages of tlie same pergiinnah. It still,i 
however, continued customary to charge at higher rates for the more re-^ 
munerative croy>s,and for homestead land. Thus, almost everywhere where 
sugarcane, hamho(KS, ])an-gardens, betel trees, and tobacco, were grow-n, 
we find them stqvarately entered in the schedules, though these crops do 
not necessarily require a different soil from some others not so sej)araicly 
I'ated. Again, we ol'tcm fijid more than one kind of homestead land,— 
that occupi('d by inferior tenants being charged at somewhat less rates 
than that on wliieli the ryot himself dwelt. fSpeeimeus of the manner 
hi nhich tin'! land is rated in these schedules are given liclow' for the 
jirincipal iiergimnahs in the district. It cannot bo sujiposed, however, ^lat 
these truly indicate the position of the ryots. One cannot tliink that 
lh(i zemindars all at once ceased to exact those imposts to whie.li the 
ryots had Ixam so long subject; indeed it is known that too many of them 
continue to be leiied to the present day, and that old imposts have even 
been supplemented by now ones. When, however, the Goviivnujent at the 
Iierinanent set.tleiuent trausfern'-d a largo share ol' its zemiudary rights 
to the tlaai colhtelors ol‘ its rev(‘niie, it gave u|), or at least ceased to 
t!xcr{:ise, its right of in(]uiry into the working ol' (ho system under the 
zemindars : and the conse(jueno(^ is, that there arc no results of detailed 
inquiries to gin'di; us further in this investigation, liiformaliou has been 
sought from all the principal landholders and manag<?r.s in the di.strict; 
hut the inquiries as regards rental have met with V(;ry sparing and inexact 
replu's; and this indeed is not a sul)j(!ct for uon(lcr at a lime when the 
income-tax gatherers arc scoiiririg every ]»art of llio district. No doubt 
much valualdc information lies liid in many zemindary cutchcrrics, but 
it will re(|uire more than moral influence to bring it out. 
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TABLE I. 

Classification of Lanins of Mouzah Iia(lhdnd(/ai\in Pergunnah Snaruppnr^ 
as found on ituasitreinent in tlte year 1790, Zarniu liaMtaj or total 
land /),041 beegah 3 katliis^ L. M. 






B. 

K. 

J 

Parti 

♦{•sfa 

Waste unoccupied kiiil 

646 

1 

(a.) 

Laik piii-ti 


'iliat Ilk ilir cultivation 

240 

8 

a 

r 

Son piirli 


One year unoccupied 

2 

1 

P 

Do Min parti 

CTfl ■■■ 

Two ycarw unoccupied 

11 

10 

y 

Sunat parti 

jfsrT's ••• 

Several ditto 

2.12 

17 

(6.) 

Gbtnr laik 
parti 

«rtr*r? 






That until Ibr eiilliiation 


3 

a 

KtiKta 


Uoiuls. ]iallis, ami dilebes 

1 

50 

3 

P 

Jiiiigal 

igr^fcT 

I'nrest and liijrb ^'raziiit; lauds ... 

216 

4 

y 

J'liHlikami 


Tiuiksand liaiikv ol tanks 

11 

12 

s 

Khaiiiliik 


Vim 

0 

4 

e 

Niuli 


Beds anil banks ol' rivers 

ir,o 

0 

c 

BiljulnK“”'*'‘ 

lialukur 


Pereliliial lake 

Uiver .siind-l.iaiik.s 

150 

0 

0 


^t^?J 

Ir) 

2 

Itaki liniiil 


ilemainiuj^ proiluetive lauds 

4,195 

2 

{<!.) 

Dazi ziuuin 

hire's? igfft 

As sjiceilied below 

1,121 

12 

a 

Glmirbiillaiitii 



679 

12 

1 

Brulimuttar 


Lands bestowed on Bralitniiis 

413 

17 

2 

Dob Uttar 


Endowed for religious purposes ... 

6 

14 

3 

Kaai birta 


Lands assigned for religious and 
eliuritabb' espeuses at Lienares... 


7 

4 

Piriial 


Lands assigned Cor the preservn- 

■M 



tiouoi'touibs of Mussulman saints 


14 

6 

Lukbrrnj 


Lauds assigned for the support, of 
difl'creut jiersous ... 

H 

17 

6 

Draw kuvliari 


1 Cnreliari eonipuund ... 

■ 

3 
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B. 

K 

p 

Zomulari kha- 
m&r 

Brfsnrtf? ^T»t?r 

Private land of aemindar 

17» 

C 

y 

Clmlcviin 


Lands nsaij^ed in lieu of wapea ns 
Lflow ... 

3fi3 

0 

1 

iTainai c]in1<rn.n 


Aasipned land iMiyinp rent 

282 

3 

2 

ebak- 

ran 


Ditto payinp no rent... 

RO 

17 

(M 

Piiki rayiiti 


Eemnininp land omipied liy rv'ts 

3,(173 

10 

a 

Ehud 

CW 

.Duililiiip hind and enin|)Onn(la 

4R0 

18 

P 

Dari Uanda 


Ditto of ])rineijiiil ryots 

157 

18 

y 

Praja l)nri 

(£r^1 

9 

Ditto of inferior ryola 

221 

4 

a 

Kliitnii kliucl 

c^^t5T c«rtw - 

Cultivniefi lands foniK'rly occupied 
by liouses 

28 

13 

E 

biiri 

- 

Mussiihnau lomb laitd subioet- to 
r(*iu» 

2 

IS 

c 

DarKa i*nri 


Ditto not subject to rent 

0 

13 


Kliitnu Lari 


ITouao land rated at a lower rate... 

76 

6 

0 

Dnki fttsli 

■■■ 

Ueinaiiiinp eultivnt.ed laiids 

2,586 

12 

1 

Shall ih* 

^1f?r rvn 

Land prixlncinp a crop of aus rice 
or kliunc(‘f and a crop of amiut . 

asn 

13 

2 

Shali lal 

7r\p[ eTfiT - 

Ainon ri<x» only 

1.216 

12 

3 

Dhodai lal 


Dhadar rice only 

im 

3 

4 

Puna Bhali 

>rrfi7 

Dana riw only 

6 

18 

5 

Eati do 

CTfl 

A rropof lilifwiarniid a crop of ktiti 
rU‘(! 

6 

14 

(t 

Eall lal 

■■■ 

Kali rice only 

35 

1 

7 

Siiri do 

. 

A crop'of bliadar and one of mus¬ 
tard 

185 

0 

8 

Sirri lal 


Mustard,only 

08 

2 

0 

Tainaku do 

- 

Dlmdar rice and tobacco 

0 

13 

10 

Ukh 


Sugarcane only 

13 

8 

12 

TUt 


Mulberry only 

16 

6 
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B. 

.13 'nrimr 


Urhur^nlj 

64 

14. Thakuri do 


Blmdar rice and kalai 

6 

Thflkuri lal 

16 Ilurbuli do 

Vilf? 5=iT^ 

Ealai only 

liurbuti only 

68 

A 

?■?[?[ 1& CTfl 


17 Gom do 

cxfl 

A crop of bhadar rice and ono of 
wiioat 

G 

1? Gom lal 


Wlicat only 

0 

19 Juu do 

cTrl 

Jllindai'rice, Ibcn barley 

34 

20. Jaa lul 

iSfQ s=Tt«^ 

TJarli.y only 

5 

21 Masur do 

cifl 

llbndar rice, tlirn uiusur 

12 

22 Musur lal 

3r^?i cTTcT 

Musut only 

0 

23 Kiipof) do 

CTrl ■■■ 

Col ton, (lion Bhadar rice 

1 

21 Kupaa lal 

5^1^ ■■■ 

Coltdti only 

3 

25 Ehosari do 

mtf?r cifl ■■■ 

ninidnr rice and khesari 

3 

26 Arinda 


Castor-oil plant only ... 

0 

27 rat 


Jute only 

0 

28 HaridTa 


Turmoric only 

1 

29 Til 

f^ef 

Sesamum only 

4 

30 liaigiin 


Brinjal oidy 

0 

31 Klior 

^ - 
O’ 

Jjor^ gross only 

14 

32 Mtih 

. 

Bamboo only 

10 

33 Eoclilia dcri 


Mustard ao^\'n on land on 'Which 
rice seedlings arc raised 

9 

34 Kaeldia lul 

SrfeT 

Aglioni rico seedlings only 

131 

85 I’arli rayati 


'—1 

136 
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TABLE 11. 

Bates of AssilJinnmah in Badhnmpav, Bertfimnnh Sw}'niij.rur, extracted 
from the Jumahvndi for 11 IK), 1783-84. 
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TAI3LE III. 


Ahnlrarf, Acrnintf of Ihe ro-luot Uoien of Jient poid hy lltp. J?ynfs of Jiddhd- 
nof/or^ on found on ho'osin-cnianf in fite ymr lliMi (1789-90). 


, ArCOK' g- . 

;7>ING TO LaNJI AH pnVTri) OV 

i TiiM Si:hvky. 

!l)<il.'l,<i<r b, 

, iinii. ! . ^ 


I -z B liyoli. •' * ■ Total. 

^ b i 

c s-** a 


c« S -5 • 'S 

M n i I 

■ii s-ga 2 

5-1 -iVS ! ti 

£ % ’aX'O 1 ~ 

•'=>3 P ! i: = 

■=o »-32 ! *5 

E Ho® i ? 

.p CD *5 tfi E a 

^'■5 ra a 3 

E 3 -S Cb2 oa» 

H » U 


* S « 

S ^ 

O cs 

C n 

o 


B. 'I- c; n. c. s.ii..\.ri:s. u, a. o.isii a 0 K sn a g KiU. a. p. 


T'lliil ryr.n ami ; | : 

t-ll iklTnll lllH‘1 illl- • j ■ I 

ili^r lh(* villiiEo • i ' { 

„„.pri, ... I 2»7 s ■in.') 1(1 iol ft. fiiiBKIiiri (i lt»| 


I I 

i I 


aO't ♦ nil 7 2 0 0 R 0 o' 0 4 11 


.. . ... i I/m inja.'W 1 71 7!-.>,7-ll 11 . 1.2«> HInOM fi ;! n 7 fi 2 0 -I B 

I ' I I ! 

! I • I ' 

Tolal AHa.-s-.i'.l ... ;l,(lli2 l|;V'72 0 27.') 7|:i,.TW 7 . 1,540 M :i D 14 IH 10 7 H 1 0 4 8 




(t 1(1 Ito 7 0| 

! 


T.\r.i)E i\. 

J\'ij P i‘}'<liiuiioh Scarojijiiii' oiid / myf] hfdl'oJmri. 

j “ I ' ' j . 

jlf. A. O. K !b. a. U. K I Hkmauks. 

_j (i (1 0 0 i Callifil manoori)' jumiiii 

' " I I'l n n (I I couoln (;i*m‘riiUy. 



It. A. (1. K 

B. A. tJ. K i 

•himiiiHlk Kluuiii ... 

(i (1 n 0 

i 

VjLiAkri'tta ... • • 

('i 0 0 0 

— 


.l''lrs! Ttitrii 

12 « (1 n 


.t‘:i*s)i tir Tuu 

•ot 11 n 0 


blS’DIul Tollil ... 

1 ( 11 ) 0 (1 n 


JlnUiiinn (Muiulh, \i\, t>i iiKiutba of 




r.2 1 R :t 


Tliiril 'J'oliJ ... 

152 1 (i 3 


)Ult« 1> ulum oil tliirU toliil ... 

l -l 4 2 0 


>\>ui'lU Total ... 

. 

lOfl 5 A 3 

Malhnt, I'o On^(Hii\i, \r,, 4 months on 



atVKD.l t.nal will) l)iitl:i ill 1iis. 

3G e 3 0 


Tcr^uomili kliaroU on kliu«l jiiiuiTiah ^ 



month ^'nh tnois 

4 7 2 0 


Tahliil ‘.'i uioulliHi)ii aroouil total 



mtlioni tiaita 

20 1.3 7 0 


buliihnn, JCt* . *4 month!* <m {•ivoiul tuttil 



williuiit liatla ... 

40 0 7 0 


Total ... 

. 

»7 1 7 2] 

Urunil Total ... 

S. Ka. ... 

2(13 tt 10 1 


Anail jiinininli, iiirliKliiip; loixi iiiuiniab 
Hiiil ].t)iilliar, ir lli)T)> l)i‘ anv, lultpii 
al Kh. ion iQuiilh, or Vili' of tliU 
ia Ka, H-O-d-J. 
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Turujj' Ktnn'liaiihafi. 


Khoixl jiimnish ... 
I'bukoraii 


Fiksli 


First Total 


Sprond Total 


Diil'iiiiin Cliiintli, &i-., inoiilhs 
amiiid tolal 


Third Tiillil 


Itiiitii 'I anna 


Foiirth Total 

Mat lint. Piiylliandi, S,c., 6J inoidhs 

l/.nrdiiri 1 niondi 

rfi'-;;iiiiiiuh khiiivh 4 mouth ... 

Jtaltn ut 1.^ (I.IIIIII. ... 


T 0 I.UI 

Tahud Naj:i.ii 11 inontha 


Craiid Tiiial 


K. A. 0. K. It. A. C. K., Ukicakxs. 



tl 

0 

ti 

"I 




... 

6 

{) 

0 

0 






12 

0 

(1 

0 . 





Hrt 

0 

0 

0 





... ini) 

0 

0 

0 





<>1l 


1 

(i 

,3 






ITiIi 

1 

(I 






... 

M 

4 

a 

0 





... 

■■ 




m\ 

fi 

S 



.".2 

0 

i:t 

1 



h 

6 

(i 

[i 






4 

7 

2 

0 






fi 

M 

3 

1 






0-4 

III 

10 

s 





... 


0 

0 

(J 

!':i 

10 

10 

3 












l.'i 

1!l 

2 










TA HLi: V. 


I’rotlnccdi' 

II bi'i'i'iiliIII' 
lirsi 

(|uulitv. 


I’rocl.iiiTor! PriHliiroiiri . 
Iiliivifiilior ni...-0!;nlini - 
I iiiirii 

quulil^. i((iiilily. I 


I'.Ktimiilotl 
Milne of 
! iiveriioe 
jilMililce (if 
II lieeifiili in 

Sicoii Uh, 


M S((!0\V.),M SftWW.) M N((lu\V.)iM S((!(j\V.)i 

ill! 


1. Sliali or Agluini Jhuu ... 

In 3 0 

10 0 0 

700 

10 29 0 

2 . IBLadui dbon 

9 39 0 

7 0 0 

4 36 0 

7 12 0 

3. Mustard ... 

2 32 0 

1 30 0 

12 0 

1 Ui- (1 

4 . Tliiikuri ... 

2 32 0 

2 4 (1 

1 3 0 

1 39 0 

6. AtuIiut 

2 4 . 0 

1 16 0 

12 0 

1 20 0 

1 

6. Ma.suri 

3 6 0 

1 30 0 

] 2 0 

1 .'19 0 i 

1 


It. A. 

Say 3 8 
1 8 
1 C 
1 1 
1 4 
0 13 


K.^tiiiiiiled 
\iilue lit' 
ttveriiffe 
jmiduceol' 
11 lii'ef'iili in 
Kliiiiiliii'd 
Ita. 


3 12 
0 92 
0 « 
0 61 
0 7« 
0 IS 
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TABLE VI. 


(/rnjiH growri. 

Number oi 
boi'galis os- 
t.iumt^^d for 
oack i;rn{i. 

Viiliio of 
]>ro(lu(.-t; per 
ht'cf'ab. 

Total va¬ 
lue of j)ro- 
dlK.'O of 
eUL'li crop. 

Tin; same 
rt’duci'd for 
nlnndaitl 
bcc^nhn. 



S. K. 

A. 

S. H. 

A. 

11. A. G 

Skitlido (a^hniii find bluitl;ii Uliuii) 

2 


0 

8 

0 

4 13 9 

Hliuli lal ULiin only) 



8 

21 

0 

12 12 8 

Dliaaai (Umn only 

1 

1 

8 

1 

8 

0 14 7 

SirDMirli) (inuHiaril iitm! MiiuImI illiaii) 

1 

1) 

0 

2 

0 

1 3 5 

Brrrc'c In* (niiislunl niily) ... 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 S) 8 

Thii.kiii'i(tii (kiiliii (iikI bli.'idni dlinii) 



1 

2 

1 

1 4 1 

TUakuri lal (kulai only) 

1 


1 

1 

1 

U 10 4 

Arahur 

] 

1 

4 

1 

4 

0 13 1 

MiiSiSUrilo (liiUHHUT iiii(Mi1niilni (lliiin) ... 


1 

12 

1 

13 

1 1 0 

Aluanur lul (niuHnuc only) ... 

1 

0 

1-2 

0 

12 

0 7 3 

'r..inl 

la 



40 

*5 

31 2t 

l)i'<lu<‘l tor noed jVlli ninl Inictioii 




2 

i; 

1 41. 

li«'Uiiiiuiti|r proiiiu'c tir S. Ks. ‘J-(i piT l>iTi;!ili 


..... 

■ 

:i8 

0 

23 8 


Ntinit'it Ojijtln'il to tin' rtfrloiis ili‘srriiiil(oi.s of land, and lan-nut/^/ used 

■In l\nnfti>vi'e. 

Tl)fSO sm‘ iill Icnns to tlic liiml occiijnixl by house's and 

nn*tw khoiliiHii tli»‘iiiljoiiiino c.oinpound :ind ^ariL’ii hmd. Ut-hnstii 
rliimilui. biHtu. bisiii is such liiiid which Jus been (liisoricej and aftor- 
liiiiii, iwigiii kiiiiiiii..iiii;i, waids lin)Ui:li( into cukivation. A (lislinction is 
iit-Uwhi. iiiul imlrtii. drawn in assessuKiiil l)ctwi!<.‘n tlio land thus occujdcd 
by tlic. ionant. hinisoir and that made oven- to liis depeiide'iits, tJie lonnen' 
Ih'intv catlexl Idiexlbari, the* latter projabAvi. J’ahiii means the comjtuund 
whicl) nMiiaiiis uneiiliivatcd. 


This is the juineipal distribution of latuls under eultivutioiv observed 
p ,, , . , in several jnn-^nnnali.s. The first i.s a rich mixed 

HI, uat, n n. .j kinds of crops. The^ second is a stiff 

red sidl hardly suitable for any crop except winter rice. The last is 
<*hieHv sand. 


Dnl, chiiir 

i»ilc liliaaga. juii bliimga. 


Arc names "iven to various sorts of lirokf.m 
lands, such as sandy hollows, ^^rround left waste 
lor j>astnro, uuculturable land, ditches, water- 
cour^e^, Ac. 
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An attempt has been wado in tlio accompanying; table to give 
specimons of all the classification of soil to he found in the Kauoongooa’ 
]>apcTS referred to. The names of the soils are very numerous, and there 
is nothing in the jtapers to explain their significance. In the absence 
of proper hooks of reference, it is inipossiljle to do ntoro than guess 
at tlie moaning ol‘ some of them, or, at the best, to rely on the cxjjlana- 
tion given by niitix'es, ndvoi generally are more anxious to convoy 
infoniiatiftii tlian to test its Jiccairaey. It will be seen tliat the ino«les 
of Jissi!ssm(nit are v(?ry various, and tliat in the, ou(> ]H;rgnnnali more 
systian tliau one an* most freciiv'ndy adojited. I'aliladaiia is the only 
one, however, where the faslwuri assessini'iit appi^ars then to have 
contiriiK'd in force in its integrity. In the othiir jicrgunnahs, eitlior the 

jatwari (^t^'SirTf3) <>r rakamvvari assessment lias been 

adopted, or the land lias bei.'n assevsst'd at a general rate irresjieetivo 
ol‘ its qiialitv. Only in a ^■ery few perguunabs, siicb. as Svarujipur, 
Jlarabilla. and Islamabad, and these b_v no means tlie imist iuiji!.riant 
in till', district, do, what <‘an be ealletl pergunnah rah's, exist at all. 
In (lie rest, the asscs.sinent is fixed iiulependently lor oacli village. 

The rates stated in these Kanoongoes’ pajiers are still snpposiHl, as 
a rule, to rcprcscnl. wlial is drmnuidable from the ryots at (he presi^nt 
day, and in eases of dispute lluy are still relerreci to. Local iiiv<*stiga.- 
tions only can show what new is aeliially paid by the cnltivalors of 
the soil. As tlu'se rates vvi'i'c forni(‘rly fixed men'ly on a rough and 
often ]Kirti:il ((.«itimato of the anioimt of land held by the tiaiaul, his 
rent hjis noiv-a-days, from the imire jteciiriito system of ineasiiriMnent 
enipIoy<‘d, virtually been in(!rea.sed. If im^itsiireineiit be not in such 
eases actually employed, the jiowtsr of enforeing it put liy law in the 
liands of the KiMiiindar quickly brings the ryots to tenns. Tiie 
fttUowing estimate <*f the jiresenl. rates, payable by tlu^ tieuantry, htis 
been su|)|)lieil by, the fcjuperiutcudcut of the Ibiui jSurnoJUOye's large 
estate in Lius districL. 


X 
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Tho rates in Svaruppnr are reported te tte still tbe same as those laid 
down ill the Kfinoon^oe.s'p!ipi;rs,liut local enquiry seems to show tli;it bastu 
and nt-bastu lands are now cliar^cablo at a rate 8 Jauiias hi^lior than 
IbniKu-ly. Tln^ lollowiiij; rates liavo been extracted I'rom Act X. auiife 
dec.iilcd in this Collectorato. 
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Nbhumi of Fer(p:iiQiih«. 

of Villages. 

Class of Soil, 

Loosl 

Uate. 
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Assessment, 
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Kfunes of Pergunnahn. 

I 

Names of Villases, 

Class of Soil. 
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Thorc is no roason to suppose that Act X. has i-osultcd in anything 
like a goiuTal ('nhanociiK'iifc of rate in this district, nor have its opera¬ 
tions hecn very riiinarkahlo in any ])articulM,r ])art of' it. The Isutt that 
so small a proj.)ortioM of the ryots [josscss aright of occupancy sufficaontly 
acc-ounts for this. The ryots gcruaally are settled for a term only, and 
on the expiry (d‘ thcii- engagements liavc to make the best bargain tlasy 
can with th.cir laivilords. TJioro is reason to third\ that enhanced rent 
is gained mon; generally by the exaction of cesses than by any attemirts 
to eliangc long existingj’ates. Tlic figures gi\ en in tli(.‘ answer to jiara- 
graj»h 3 sntliciently show that, as far as the opia-ation of Act X. comes 
to the surface in bringing cases into court, its etl'ects liail been trifling. 
The fear of being dragged into a law-suit, liowcver, is am])ly snfKcient 
to cause a considcralde amount of ])r<‘ssurc to he borne iu silence. 
The cesses re|)orte(l to he most genca-ally levied now are— 

(1.) Maugan n ness levied by zem^idarson tlio marriage 

and death of members of their family. 

(2.) Agamnni thiit levied on the zemindars visiting 

their estates. 

(3.) Annaprasun ditto on the weaning of the zemin¬ 

dar’s ehildi-en. 

(4.) Sadhi salami on the marriage of the 

zemindar. 

l5.) Sadhuiikul ditto on conception by his wife. 
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(6.) Butta (Tf^1)} exchange on coin paid in as rent. 

(7.) Nannanaj(«T?|’rt;r1), fee psiid on breaking up waste land, and 

^ it appearing, by measurement, that the tenant holds more land than 
specified in his engagements. 

8. Mdrcha presents to the zemindar on a ryot marrying 

his children to any one. 

9. Izardari cess levied by the farmers as their per¬ 

quisite, but sometimes partly payable to the zemindar. 

Manure is- generally used in this district only in the cultivation 
of fugarcane, tobacco, jute, and mustard. The substanccjs used are 
either”cow-dung or oil-cake alone, or a mixture of throe parts of the 
former to one of the latter; indigo weed and decaying vegetable matter 
drawn from the bheels and rivers. Eighteen to twenty maunds oi“ cow- 
duno- woidd be considered a liberal allowance per standard beegah if used 
alone or twelve to fourteen maunds if mixed witli oil-cake; but sometiraes 
as much as fifteen maunds of oil-cake is allowed to a single be(;gah of 
suo“arcane. Ten maunds of oil-cake, mixed with fresh eartli, are yearly 
allowed m p&n gardens. Indigo weed is chiefly used in the cultivation of 
tobacco and inustard, but unlbrtunately is scarce. For a single beegah 
four cart loads would be considered ample. Decaying refuse is spread 
upon the land, not by calculation but according to the amount a-vailable. 
This o-enerally, too, is the case with cow-dung, which is not here an 
article of commerce. What remains in the homestead after su[tplying the 
family with fuel is spread upon tlic fields. Four maunds of oil-cake, or 
forty loads of indigo wesed, mtiy be got for Its. 3. The only ot her 
method adopted for replenishing the earth are burning jungle on it, which 
is commonly done, and leaving it fallow, which nnfortnnatoly is too 
seldom done. It is only in the cnltivation of ginger, sngar(!ano, and 
turmeric that it is usual to leave the land fallow. In the case of the first 
crop the laud is allowed to remain so for two, three, or even five years, and 
is then called khil,(f*rcT). It is not custoniaiy to tobacco tAvo 

years running on tlie same land, but otlicrwise no rotation of crojis i.s 
known or practised in this district. Each cultifator sows liis crops at 
the dictates merely of fancy or prejudice, and in m.nny cases will not vary 
it for a crop to which he has not been accustomed; though to do so 
would produce him certain gain. Ijrigation is not practised, nor is it 
necessary in this district. 

Blights are of ’'•iiy frequent occurrence in this district, but fortu¬ 
nately they are verj' partial in their operation, destroying only crops 
of a few kinds, and not attacking the rice which is the staple of the 
district. The crops chiefly attacked arckalhiand mustard. The destroy¬ 
ing agents are insects, called the menda and the acha (^fFt). 

Their generation is said to depend on the wetness, or othcrwi.se, of tlie 
season. This year the kalai crops in the eastern parts of the district, it 
not throughout the whole of it, were entirely eaten up by these grubs. 

„ The agriculturists attribute the misfortune, tliough it is impossible 
tp say*with what truth, to the unusually heavy fall of rain during the 
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months of Juno and July last. Last month, in a similar way, the mustard 
crop was in the ])rocess of destruction. It was melancholy to see whole 
fields of most promisin<r mustard hopelessly infected with the plague of 
the insects called hcba. Those are large horsnte caterpillars, somewhiA 
like what are very common in Britain All the natives consulted how¬ 
ever, and many of them men of some intelligence, denied tliat this cater¬ 
pillar assumed the chrysalis state. The best te.stiinony, however, to the 
inaccuracy of this statement, was the action taken by one of these insects, 
which, on being enclosed in a box, very shortly constructed a sort of 
cocoon, inside wbieh it still lies in the chrysalis state. Another assertion 
made by the natives was, that these insects had a poisonous effect on the 
human skin if touched ; but as none of them was willing to be ex|(feri- 
nicnted on, this matter has not been tested. Of late years the mango 
cro]) also in this district has been coriijdetely ruined by a sort of 
elophantifonn insect of minute stature, -which aj)pears to be generated 
inside, the fruit, and to eat its way out on the mango ripening. On more 
th.'in one occasion, too, this district ha.s been visited by locusts, Avho have 
desolated the country in tlie path of their flight. Afflicting, how<iver, a 
very small portion of the disti’i(;t on the one occasion, they have not pro¬ 
duced any widely-felt evil. Tlie im])oteney of man is nowhere more 
remarkable lhau when it is an insect plague ho has to combat—the supply 
of insecis being inlinitely greater than he can ever ho]»e to destroy. The 
cultivators accordingly liave no alternative but silently to submit to tlieir 
misibrtnncs, till science shall discover some means of spreading disease 
and death among the insect tribes. 


This district Las bc((n peouliarl v happy iu having had no experience, 
-w'ithiu the memory of living man, of famine, whether caused by inuuda- 
tiou or by drought. The comjilaint of the cultivators has more often 
been that they had more ritre on their hands than they could manage to 
dis|)Ose of at a remunerative prie(3 than that they could not sell their corn 
for a suflic.ieuey of' subsistence. This district, though it rarely has 
b(>en visited by flood, is undoubtedly subject to them. They occur 
when heavy rain^ in the Himalayas are supjdemonted by eontiinied 
bad weather iu tlio district itself. TJiough last year the local rains were 
said to have been uu]»recedent("dly laaivy, and the rivers were all brim¬ 
ful, no damage wliatcver was deme, and tluj rice crop this winter is un¬ 
usually fine. It is the eastern [»art of the district chi(?fly which i.s 
subject to river inundation. It lies (:omj)aratively low, and is inter¬ 
sected by numerous rivers. Of tlieso, the largest, the Brahmaputra, 
the Dalla, and the Teesta, arc continually more 6r less shifting their 
beds, and frequently overflow the cotmtry. UnfoH:Uu.atel 3 ’, unlike the 
Nile, they do not usually carry fertilizing matter in snspeusion in their 
vrator, but most frequeiitly cover the laud with dtmosits of sand which 
become pro'.luctive only in the course of time. It is the local rain¬ 
fall that fertilizes the soil, and on it de]>euds the productiveness of the 


crops. Tlu re is a considerable distinction in this district between high 
and low lands, and there are varieties of dhun specially suited for these 
kinds of hnids individually. If a proper use of this circumstance be 
made, uudouhtcdly the bad effects of the heaviest local rains can, to 
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a certain extent, be counterbalanced by tlie increased fertility of the 
hi^^h lands. At the same time these effects are very considerably im- 
j^aired by the fact tW in heavy rains, especially on InVh lands, weed 
Mid jungle grow up in rank luxuriance, and the soil is rendered so 
moist that any attempt to root these up must result in a very consider¬ 
able destruction of the crop itself, which, on the other hand, if left 
unweeded, is choked. The experience of this district seems to show 
that famine is to be dreaded as the result of inundation only, when it 
is the joint result of local rains and the swelling of the mountain tor¬ 
rents to the north. The only year in which it has been ascertained 
that any damage, ^Yas thus done here of so serious a nature as to result 
in t^mine, was the Bengal year 111)4 (1787-88). 

About five and twenty years ago some considerable floods occurred, 
but they do not appear to have affech^d the general harvest 
seriously. In a similar way, in 1203, the crops on the Ioav lands in ))art 3 
ol‘ the districts were destroyed, but the jjroduce of the rest was ample 
to prevent distress. 

There are no important embankments in this district or other works 
designed to protect the crops against flood, and it is most, fortunate 
that there are none, as such works generally effect more miseliief than 
they obviate. They prevent the river wahirs reaching laud wlien it 
may be essential that tliey should reach, and when an emorgeucy dotis 
occur, they generally give way to the Hood and roiidor the violence of the 
pent-ii]) water ten times more d(!struetive than it would hav<j been, had 
the river boon allowed to spreail gradually over the whole surlaco of 
the country. The constant series of mishaps which occurred in tlie 
Bhatoria liistriet, when last century efforts -were made to confino the 
wahu's of the rivers there by embankments under the sp(^cial superin¬ 
tendence of a European Officer, shows how futile sucli eliorts an?, and 
bears testimony to the wisdom which caused these works to be 
abandoned. It might c,ert,aiuly bo of some advantage to tluj district 
had it works which should enable the cultivat(»rs t(? control to sonuj 
extent the appluaiiion of the yearly w'ater-supply,^ and to flood ami 
drain their fields at jdoasuro. It seems, liowevej, very doubtful whether 
any results couiinensurate to the outlay, wliich would be necessary, could 
be obtained. 


INDUSTRIAL. 

ThivS being a pifrely agricultural district, manufactures are all in a 
very backward state.' The only one in which there can be the slightest 
reason for saying that the district possesses a specialty is the weaving 
of satrunjis a sort of coarse ■ colored cotton cloth, used as 

' carpeting. There is no j)cculiarity in the weaving of these. Specimens 
are about to be sent to Calcutta as contributions to tlie International 
Exhibition; so it is not tliought necessary to incur the expense of 
procuring others to accompany this report. The manufacture of satrunjis 
is carried on chiefly near head-riuarters and at Nesbitgunj. At the 
latter place, and also at Jaffergunj, a considerable number of persons are 
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employed in the manufacture of cart wheels and other rough counlry 
carpentry. Indian matting of tlie ordinary description (*r^) is also made 
to some extent near head-quarters, while from ^ifllrts mbre to the north and 
east there is some export of the mats made of kussa grass 
Such other manufactures as the district possesses are of the most homely 
nature, and intended chiefly for the consumption of the producers or of 
their immediate neighbours. The Mussulman peasantry very commonly 
manufacture for their own use a sort of eoarse silk cloth 
the thread being spun from the cocoon of a sort of caterpillar which 
feeds on the castor-oil plants. This shrub is to be seen around nearly 
e^•ery house, providing the inmates with oil for their lamps and with 
food lor the worms. In the southern part of the district silk culturS is 
carried on to some extent, but the cocoons are chiefly exported to 
liogra and Rajshahye, where the silk is wound off'. In a fair year some 
four hundred mans of the cocoons may thus leave the district, w'hile not 
more than seventy mans of s])un raw silk is exported. The carpentry 
and metal Avovk of this district are of the rudest description; and indeed 
in every branch of manuracture there is a total absence of that 
ch.'licacy of taste and lincncss of manipulation so conspicuous in other 
j'arts of India. At one time there •wore several families settled at 
Jhu'abari, who manutactured ornamental articles from buffalo horn and 
ivory witii considerable taste. The manager of tbe Piinga estate, on 
v.liich they lived, says that those families are almost extinct, and that 
the manufacture conscijucntly has died out. From these remarks it 
may be judged that it "would be vain to attempt an art history of a 
district where art cannot he said to exist. It is said that hired laborers 
us a class are hero particularly addicted to the use of o|>ium; and 
this may account for their want of skill and general inefficiency as 
workmen. No Avell-markod dislinctiou has yet taken j.daee between 
capital and labor. Manufactures, sucIj as they are, are geuerally carried 
on by tho members of a family for tlicir own advantage. Some of tbe 
more fortunate rpuseholds, however, are led from their success to 
extend their operations, and either give out work to be done by others 
at their lioines, or emj loy hired laborers to join their family, and live 
and work with them. Such service is generally entered into for a term, 
tho greater part of the wages of a year being advanced as a sort 
of bounty. In this way asortofvirtuaislavery exists, for the improvident 
often have to cuter into such engagements to clear off their liabilities. 
The term of the engagements is settled by the parti(^s themselves, accord¬ 
ing to their resj>eclivo exigencies ; but a skilful w’orkman will always be 
able to get better terms than another. Monthly engagements are not un¬ 
common in some trades. The wages are said to vary from 11s. 5 to 8 per 
mensem. Such, for instance, ai*e tlie terms commonly obtained by country 
carpenters. The social condition of the manufacturing classes is quite 
the same as that of the ordinary run of the peasantry. It is not at all 
unfrequent for various members of the artisan’s family with whom he 
may reside to cultivate land in which he may be a part sharer, or for 
him otlierwise to get his little holding cultivated; and there is nothing in 
his condition to distinguish him from the surrounding ryots. There is 
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no class of laborers hereditarily attached to a manufiicture in a man¬ 
ner that affects their persond freedom. Manufactures arc carried on 
to a small extent in tbe*Ilun^ore Jail, but beyond this the laborers 
S&ttached to manufactures are quite as free as other classes of the com¬ 
munity. 

[The chief articles exported from this district are rice, tobacco, 
ginger, jute, turmeric, mustard seed, indigo, cocoons, chillies^ potatoes, 
oats, bamboos, raw sugar, ghee, cow hides, fish, satruujis, bamboo mats, 
prayer mats, tejputra, fruits, &c. The chief imports are cotton, salt, 
refined sugar, opium, gunja, imported liquors, manufactured cotton 
goods, manufactured silk, timber, iron, lead, brass, and bell-nietal vessels, 
reftied sugar, boots, cauocs, Birmingham-ware, cattle, horses, up- 
country sheep, &c. The country produce is chiefly bought up by 
brokers, who travel about tlie country and advance on the crops, and 
when they are gathered in, ship the produce chiefly to largo marts, such 
as Dacca and Serajgunj. There arc large warehouses along tlie banks 
of the principal rivers, such as the Teesta and the Brahmaputra, where 
the goods are stored till they can be conveniently shipped. The, tobacco 
trade is almost entirely in the hands of the Mugs, who ship it to Cal¬ 
cutta and Cliittagong. Mustard seed and rice go to Assam, and the 
latter also is sbijiped to SerHjgunj. Almost the whole of the jute pro¬ 
duced in the district goes to Serajgunj. It is no uncommon thing for 
Rs. 50,000 to be drawn from the treasury, for the jiurjioso of advanc¬ 
ing money to the cultivators and bujdng the produce behalf of 
Serajgunj traders. The cocoons are almost all sent to Bogra, Tabir- 
pore, and other jiarts of Rajsbaliye. Dacca takes chillies, potatoes, 
satninjis, and oats; while Calcutta takes indigo. Tlio cotton is 
chiefly imported from the Garrow Hills through Goal|)uTa. A con¬ 
siderable quantity is brought to Salmari and other hats on the eastern 
borders of the district, and tlience finds its way into the interior. 
The foreign and maunfuctured goods almost exclusively now come uj) 
from Calcutta by steamer, though some still con^ue to come via 
llajmehal by rail. From the northern bills come the timber, Bbootea 
ponies, blankets. The Nepalese yearly bring (Jown large quantities of 
ghee. There are two fairs of considerable importance in the district., 
both held in the spring—one at Ruugjioro, the other at Darwani. Cattle 
and horses are the chief articles sold at both. Of the permanent 
places of trade, Maliigunj is the only one of specisil iinjiortanco. In 
it a large number of Kaians are congregated, who appear to do a 
thriving trade. Banking operations arc also there curried on by one 
or two houses. There are no means unfortunately by which any 
informatiou as to the relative value of the exports and the imports of 
the district can be obtained. No figures given could have the faintest 
pretension to accuracy even of an approximate character. ^ 

The most usual way in which agriculturists obtain loau 
money here is by taking advances for their produce from the brokers, 
this money is re-payable without interest in kind, the produce being 
valued at a certain low fixed rate, dharta such as may be agreed 
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upon at the time imspective of the current market rates. Thus, an 
indigo manufacturer would receive six bundles to the rupee from those 
to whom he had made advances, while he might ^fet only tliree from 
free producers. Again, while jute this season was selling at Rs. 3, Bs. 4^ 
and Rs. 5 a man, the agriculturists were furnishing the brokers with it at 
Re. 1-8, lie. 1-12, and Rs. 2. This system is cliiefly followed with regard 
to jute, sugar, tobacco, indigo, and ginger. Six pie is the usual rate of 
interest on small sums monthly per rupee, when ornaments, &c. have been 
jiledged for their re-payment. On personal security 9 pie per rupee per 
mensem is the usual charge. The former is a far less common mode of 
borrowing than the latter, in which case some friends often become seen- 
I’ity for the boiTower. For sums above Rs. 100 the usual rate of intetest 
is one per cent, per mensem, whether or not movable or immovable 
[)Toperty be pledged. The rate varies, how^ever, according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case and the exigency of the borrower. For sums 
under Rs. 100, the rates vary in the interior from one to six and a quar- 
tc r per cent, per mensem ; but if the amount bo above Rs. 12 or Rs. 13, six 
pie is the usual rate; and if below, 9 })ie. It is wortliy of remark, that 
t:ighty years ago the established rate of interest paid by the ryots in the 
mofussil -was one anna ]ier rupee |)Gr mensem, and according to this 
their aecounts wesi’e alwaj's adjusted by the Government officers on 
complaint being made of excessive interest being charged. The money¬ 
lenders i/withstanding frequently managed to get 1| and 2 annas per 
ru|)e(! j>ei /nenseni for f heir money. Loans to agriculturists are chiefly 
granted by potty village malinjaiis and by brokers. Larger sums, if 
required, are borrowed Iroin the great bankers in Mahigunj. 


Caleutte Central Preu Co., Ld., 5, Conncil Ilouee Street. 








